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IT WAS hot up here on Meeker’s Hill in the scorching 
midday sun. Jane tied her two blond pigtails in a knot at 
the crown of her head and yanked her riding neckerchief 
from her throat. She wiped the perspiration from her fore- 
head with the backs of her hands and rubbed them on the 
seat of her blue jeans. Her western boots were hot on her 
feet. Impatiently she kicked them off, letting her bare toes 
sink into the parched grass beside the road. 

It was the second time this week that Bobby Phillips’ 
car, Minerva, had stalled while they were on their way to 
the Pennybrook Stables. Jane surveyed the wreck before 
her with the professional eye of a natural mechanic. She 
was sure it was the condenser that was the cause of 
Minerva’s latest ailment and not, as Bobby firmly believed, 
the battery. Whistling to herself, she opened the catchall 
compartment and methodically ransacked its contents. She 
found three pencils, a pair of sun glasses with the right lens 
missing, road maps of Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Kansas, and Missouri, one driving glove, 
a scout knife with all its blades missing, half à nail file, three 
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spark plugs, a roll of electric tape. At the very back lay 
spare condenser. She thought, Let’s hope it’s a good one. 

She lifted the hood. Her eyes ran over the spark plugs t 
see 1f the connections were all right. Then she pulled ov 
the old condenser and slipped the new one expertly int 
place. Now if the car started, she would drive down to th 
Central Service Station where Bobby had gone for a bat 
tery and have the laugh on him. He would be furious : 
usual, but that didn’t disturb her. 

She glanced down the hill and saw someone pedaling u 
on a bicycle. Shading her eyes against the glaring sun, sh 
watched the wheel zigzag from one side of the road to th 
other. It was her younger brother, Tip. Bobby must hav 
told him where to find her. But why on earth was he com 
ing up here after her? Her eyes swept the scene below he 
picking up the cluster of houses and stores that formed th 
tight little center of town, studded here and there with th 
inevitable towers of grain elevators. Over at the left wa 
the campus of State University with its square, neatl: 
chipped lawns and modern stone buildings. 

Her eyes instinctively focused upon McMurray Hal 
She glanced at her watch. Twelve-thirty. Dad had jus 
finished his last class for the day, the summer course à 
Democratic Ideals. Wednesday he was usually free to giv 
Jane and Tip the whole afternoon. Possibly today he’d ha 
to postpone their picnic and Tip was bringing the news. 

She turned her gaze from the University to the sur 
rounding country. For miles, all she could see was rollin, 
farm land golden in the late August heat, almost ripe fo: 
the harvest. Every monotonous acre of it was precious t 
her. She never wanted to leave it. Never. It was a feeling 
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that went so deep down inside her that it was actually 
rooted there. 

Tip gave up pedaling on the last fifty yards, jumped off 
his bike, and walked up the hill beside it. His blond hair 
was tousled and his sunburned face had beads of moisture 
all over it. He wheeled his bike over to the car, dropped it 
on the ground, and fell panting on the grass beside it. 

“It was silly to pedal up here on a scorcher like this,” Jane 
said. They adored each other but were careful to conceal 
the fact. She waited until Tip had got his breath and asked, 
“Whats up?” 

He reached into his pocket and pulled out an envelope. 
Jane tightened all over. Even from where she stood, she 
could sée the neat black printing in the upper corner. 
Waverly College. Her heart thumped. This was it. This 
was the letter that would decide her whole life. Tip tossed 
her the envelope, deliberately avoiding her glance. Then 
he carefully picked a long, thick blade of dry grass and 
chewed on it. She stared at the envelope, unwilling to open 
it. Everyone knew how she felt about Waverly: Tip, 
Bobby Phillips, her older brother Jim who was a graduate 
student in agriculture at State, and Mrs. Norris who had 
kept house for them ever since Jane’s mother died many 
years ago. In fact, everyone in the whole town knew that 
Jane Townsend and her father waged open warfare over 
her going to Waverly College and they knew why. 

To begin with, Waverly was a woman’s college. The 
only things they taught you at a feminine institution were 
how to pour tea and speak a little French or Spanish and 
put on boring Shakespearean plays and wear fussy clothes 
and go to dances where you flirted with boys you didn’t 
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care anything about. Well, Jane Townsend didn’t need th: 
sort of nonsense. Over and over she had explained all th 
to Dad. Besides, he knew perfectly well she had had he 
whole life planned ever since she was old enough to thin 
about such things. She and Bobby Phillips would go t 
State University together. Later they would do graduat 
work in law and open their own office in town. That's wh 
she had spent so much time in High School on the debat 
ing club and she hage won the state championship in publi 
speaking. 

Someday she ul nue might even marry. It was 
vague possibility, but neither of them ever talked abor 
it. Bobby was part of her life, like her brothers and Da 
and the horses she’d ridden and the dogs they’d ha 
She would have been utterly miserable without him, bu 
you didn’t build romantic air castles around someone yo 
took for granted, whom you fought with constantly an 
could beat at tennis. Anyway, love was dangerous. Jane ha 
a theory that it spoiled careers, especially women’s. If sh 
and Bobby could marry on a business basis and keep ro 
mance well out of the picture, it might work out. 

But, of course, Dad had completely upset the apple car 
with this notion of his that Jane must go to Waverly 
“Why?” she had asked him a hundred times, at least. Why 
Why? Why? His answer was unvarying and concise. Jan 
had been brought up with too many men and he felt sh 
needed the softening influence of a woman’s school. 

“But I don’t want to be soft!” she had explained in dis 
gust. “If l’m going to be an attorney, how can I be soft? 

“T don’t mean soft in that sense of the word,” Dad ha 
patiently explained in his best professorial manner. 
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“In what sense of the word do you mean it?” Jane had 
demanded. 

“Well,” Dad had answered, staring out of the window 
of his study, “we men haven’t been the best influence on 
you.” 

“That's silly,” said Jane. “We’ve all got along perfectly 
swell. And on an equal footing. Why, you don’t treat me 
as 1f Ï were a woman at all.” 

“That's just the trouble,” Dad had said, with that philoso- 
pher’s look in his eyes. “We’ve made you believe it’s strictly 
a man's world and that you've got to meet it on a man's 
terms. Nothing is farther from the truth. You’ve got to go 
out into the world as a woman, my dear. And you haven’t 
the faintest idea how to do it. We haven’t done right by 
you and now it's about time we made up for it.” 

“Waverly is a pretty poor way of making it up,” Jane 
had sourly replied. But at that point she had realized there 
was no use in arguing with Dad, because an unmistakable 
expression had come over his face. When Dad looked like 
that he was thinking about Mother. Waverly had been her 
college and when Jane argued against it, it twisted itself in 
Dad’s thinking into an argument against Mother. That was 
why she had finally sent in her application to Waverly. 

Fortunately, she had delayed so long that her name had 
been placed on the waiting list. It had been agreed that 
Dean Bradley, a classmate of her mother, would write and 
let Jane know definitely if she could make a place for her 
in the residence halls. If she couldn’t, Dad had promised 
Jane that she might enroll at State. 

Her hands trembled now as she held the letter. Tip 
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averted his eyes and nervously rumpled the parched grass 

“Brace up,” she said to ND “There's no use letting: 
mere piece of paper throw us.’ 

“Open it,” he said. “We might as well get it over with.” 

Jane shoved her thumb under the flap and made a jaggec 
tear in the envelope. The letter stuck but she pulled it out 
She tried to keep her hands steady as she glanced at Dear 
Bradley’s familiar signature. Then she read the Jette: 
quickly. 

DEAR JANE, | 

Ï have news PRE I know will be good. We’ve had twc 
vacancies in one of the residence halls. Twins who weri 
to share the room decided to go to a California college tc 
be nearer their family. Ï am holding one of the vacancie 
open for you until Friday. Will you please wire me if yot 
care to take it? 

I am sure you will like your room. Taylor Hall i 
charming, one of the nicest houses on the campus. As fo: 
:Waverly, I know it will be one of the pleasantest anc 
most profitable experiences of your life. 

With best wishes to your family 

Cordially yours, 
MaRION En 


Jane tossed the letter to Tip. He caught it and she turnec 
her back on him while he read it. As her eyes again swep 
the wheat and corn fields below her, she felt the familia 
tightening inside. It was unbelievable that in less than thre: 
weeks a train would carry her away from all this, clea 
across the country to that cold, unfriendly stretch of sea 
coast called New England. Jane had heard stories abou 
New England with its hidebound traditions, the suspiciou 
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reserve of the Yankees. And in that strange place she would 
have to live for four terrible years with girls. Just girls. 
Everywhere girls. 

Tip got slowly up and stood there digging the toe of his 
sneaker into the dirt road. “Maybe it won’t be so bad once 
you get used to it,” he said. “Maybe it will be kinda nice. 
After a while.” 

“It will be rotten,” said Jane. “And you know it.” Her 
voice was sharp with exasperation and instantly she was 
sorry. She went over and ran her hand through Tip’s rum- 
pled hair. “Let's be honest. It's a girls school. We can't 
expect anything but the worst.” 

“Yup,” said Tip. “We got to expect the worst.” He 
snorted. “Just a bunch of sissies playing with dolls all day.” 

In spite of her resentment, Jane laughed. “It won’t be 
that bad,” she said. She swung her leg over the door of the 
car and settled down behind the wheel. 

“Hasn’t Bobby fixed that door yet?” asked Tip. 

“He’s waiting for me to do it.” 

“He’s sure going to miss you. What’Il he do with Minerva 
when you’re not around to fix her up?” 

“She stalled just now and I put in a new condenser,” said 
Jane. She stepped on the starter and the engine turned over 
instantly. “Bobby was sure it was the battery,” she said, 
grinning at Tip whose serious face lighted up with a rare 
smile. 

He glanced down Meeker’s Hill. “Here’s a farmer’s 
truck. I bet it’s Bobby with the new battery.” 

Jane switched off the ignition. “Let’s surprise him,” she 
said. The truck chugged up the hill and stopped on the 
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other side. Jane watched Bobby climb out and thank th 
driver. He staggered across the road under the weight o 
the battery. 

“Hi, Tip,” he called. “See you found her.” 

Jane turned on the ignition and started the car. Bobb: 
looked up, surprised. He reddened from the neck of hi 
plaid shirt to the roots of his khaki-colored hair. 

“It was the condenser,” said Jane, coolly. “Fortunatel: 
you had a good spare.” 

Bobby didn’t say a word. He put the battery in the bacl 
and pulled out a greasy cloth. Carefully he wiped hi 
hands. | 

Jane thought, He’s simply furious. She said, “Td bette 
drive home. Anyone with a temper like yours isn’t fit to si 
behind the wheel.” Bobby swung his leg over the door an 
sat beside her. 

Tip picked up his bicycle and came over to the car 
“Tell him about the letter,” he said. 

“What letter?” asked Bobby, his curiosity overriding hi 
pride. 

“From Waverly,” said Tip. 

Jane tossed the letter into Bobby’s lap. Fe read it througl 
twice. Then he grinned at her spitefully. 

“Three cheers for Waverly,” he said. “Maybe they] 


take you down a peg or two. You certainly need it.” 
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JANE was completely dressed, but it was too early to go 
down to breakfast. On this, her last morning home, she 
wanted to wait until they were all down. She looked at 
berself in the full-length mirror in the door of her closet. 
The clothes she had on were not her own choice. For 
every item Jane had bought in the Chicago department 
store, the saleslady had consulted an impressive book marked 
Waverly College. It contained information about every 
conceivable article of clothing Jane would need during her 
four years of college. But the proceedings had been so 
boring to her that even the saleslady had remarked, “You’re 
not like lots of girls. They think clothes are the most im- 
portant part of getting ready for college. Especially a well- 
known school like Waverly where there’s real atmosphere.” 
_ Jane had not bothered to explain how little she cared 
about Waverly with its real college atmosphere. AÏL she 
wanted was to get the tiresome business over as quickly as 
possible. Her only instruction to the woman had been, 
“Don't pick me anything pink. I can’t stand the color.” 
The saleslady had chosen a golden beige tweed suit and 
I 7 
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matching hat which she suggested Jane wear for traveling. 
“Its such a lovely color on blondes,” she had said. “You 
hair is pretty.” She had looked critically at the plain way 
Jane wore it. “When you leave for college, you’ll want to 
do it differently.” 

But Jane hadn’t done it differently. She had two styles 
for it, pigtails for sports and the other as she wore it now, 
drawn back tight above her ears and clasped with à broad 
tortoise shell barrette that had belonged to her grandmother. 
What difference did it make if it was a little old-fashioned? 
She couldn’t be bothered with a fussy hair-do. 

As she turned away from the mirror, her eyes fell on her 
western saddle and boots where they lay on the floor beside 
her bed. There would be no place for them at Waverly, 
no place for any of the things that were dear to her. Lean- 
ing down, she ran her hand over the pommel of the saddle 
and gave it a pat. “So long for a while,” she said. 

Glancing at her watch, she saw she still had about fifteen 
minutes. She could hear Dad under the shower making 
splashing noises. She often wondered what his students 
would think of Professor Townsend if they could hear him 
just once under the shower. She went over to the window 
and looked down upon the terrace of their little house. It 
was a real summer morning with no hint of autumn in the 
air. The grass, heavy with dew, sparkled where the sunlight 
sifted through the cluster of trees. The white lawn furni- 
ture was pushed together into a semicircle, the way they 
had left it last evening. She recalled the many lively dis- 
cussions she had enjoyed among her father’s friends on the 
State faculty. It would be a long time before she sat out 
there again. 
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Tip clattered past her door and ran heavily down the 
stairs. Funny, serious Tip. She’d miss him. She’d miss his 
shrill voice singing those monotonous cowboy songs he 
loved, and the scrape of his bicycle on the gravel as he 
brought it to a hazardous stop, and the banging of the back 
door, and his voice that ran so comically up and down the 
scales of adolescence as he shouted for something to eat. 

She turned back again to the room and her eyes rested 
on the bulletin board near the door. In the hurry of pack- 
ing, she had forgotten to dismantle it. She went over to it 
and lived through an agony of remembering as she took 
down the newspaper clippings of her triumph in the 
public-speaking contest, the printed menu of the dinner 
party her class had held, the dance program of the Senior 
Prom. Up in the right-hand corner of the board was one 
of the roses from the corsage Bobby had sent her for the 
occasion. 

She heard her father leave his room to go down to break- 
fast. Outside her door he paused. Jane held her breath. He 
mustn’t come in here right now and talk to her. She couldn’t 
stand it. But he turned away and whistled Ojd Man River, 
as he went downstairs. 

Well, she would have to go down now, too. There was no 
reason to put it off any longer. She went to the door, took 
a deep breath, and strode down the hall toward the stairs. 
She grasped the railing and walked down to face the family. 
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BREAKFAST was the longest and most difficult meal Jane 
had ever eaten. All through the ordeal she kept thinking of 
the long train ride ahead and how many months it would 
be before Christmas vacation when she would again sit 
down at their table. She tried not to think of all the things 
that might happen before then. Tip sat across from her with 
his heart in his big, serious eyes. 

Jane wished Jim and Dad would stop trying so hard to 
be natural. They wére simply putting on an act to make her 
believe everything was all right. Well, it wasn’t. They 
couldn’t convince her with their assumed air of security. 

When she had stood it as long as she could, she shoved 
back her chair. “For Pete’s sake!” she exploded. “For Pete’s 
sake, let’s stop the farce.” Dad and Jim looked at her. “Why 
don’t we say what we’re thinking? Why haven’t we the 
courage to face it?” | 

“Face what?” asked Jim. 

“Today,” she said. “And the fact that l’m going to hate 
it out there. And that l’m going to miss every darn one of 
you so much it hurts.” She paused to get control of her 
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Tip popped up from his chair. His serious mouth was 
screwed into a knot. Then he let go a sob so loud that even 
Jim jumped. Bellowing for all he was worth, Tip ran 
through the kitchen and out the back door. 

Dad got up. He made a great show of checking his watch 
with the clock on the buffet. “When you've finished, Jane,” 
he said, “Vd like to see you in my study.” 

“AU right,” said Jane unenthusiastically. She thought, 
lve had enough talking to. AI I want is to go upstairs and 
snap the lock on my bag and get the whole painful business 
of parting over with. 

Jin finished his waffle and sausage and said, “T’Il meet you 
at Logan Junction, Jane. l’ve got to check with the Reg- 
istrar about my new classes.” He went out and Jane heard 
him on the telephone before he left. 

She got up and walked through the hall and into Dad’s 
study. 

“Let's sit over here,” Dad said, indicating the red leather 
couch along the wall. As Jane sat down, Dad smiled, and 
for just that brief moment it was almost like old times when 
she and Dad had been so close she could talk to him about 
anything. But that seemed long ago now. She had grown 
so used to being on the defensive with him about Waverly 
that it had become an unpleasant habit. And here, in the 
solemn atmosphere of his study, she could not readily rise 
above it. 

Dad relaxed easily in his corner of the couch, but Jane sat 
stiffy erect, straining to get the interview over with. 

“I didn’t bring you in here for a lecture,” Dad said. Jane 
Jet out a sigh of relief. Dad laughed. 


He added, “T can’t help remarking, however, what a tre- 
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mendous thing it is to be a girl entering her first year of col- 
lege today.” 

Jane stared out the wide bay window that faced the 
street. Dad went on. “Women have a chance to remake the 
world, Jane.” He hunched his shoulders and tapped his 
finger on the arm of the couch in his earnestness. “It's a 
world that can stand a lot of remaking and too many well- 
intentioned people have just about given it up. But we 
mustn’t see it as hopeless. Whether we like it or not, it's 
the only world we’ve got. We’ve got to pull it together.” 

Jane thought, Well, that would sound very fine in a book, 
but it’s pretty remote from my experience. Here I am 
breaking my heart about going to that dreadful school, and 
Dad sits there talking about saving the world. She said, “I 
don’t see what that has to do with sending me to Waverly.” 

“It has everything to do with it. Whether you like it or 
not, Jane, you women have got to do your share along with 
the men.” Dad’s broad forehead was furrowed with thought 
under the crew haircut that gave such a youthful look to his 
face. “We’ve tried it long enough alone. In fact, we went 
to a great deal of trouble to make it a masculine world. 
When it didn't work, you women began gradually to get 
a few rights. There was just one thing wrong with that.” 

“What was that?” asked Jane. 

“Enough women hadn’t been educated to use those 
rights.” 

Jane leaned forward and put all her accumulated anger 
into her retort. “Must I go to a girl’s college to learn how 
to use my rights?” 

Dad was quiet a long time, thinking. At last he said, “For 
you, Jane, my answer would be yes.” He leaned back 
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against the couch. “You’re too used to competing with 
men. Too accustomed to making your way on à man-to- 
man basis. Not having a mother or sisters has done that for 
you. You think it's entirely a man’s world.” He paused. “It 
isn’t really. It's a man’s and a woman’s world and you've 
got to learn it.” | 

“What will Waverly do for me that State wouldn’t?” she 
asked heatedly. “Teach me à lot of stuff l’Il never use.” 

“They can teach you tolerance, my dear,” Dad said. 
“Tolerance for girls who aren’t like you, girls from dif- 
ferent backgrounds, girls who think it isn’t such à hard- 
ship to be à woman.” 

Jane grunted. “Four years among a lot of silly girls and 
cold-blooded Yankees,” she said. 

“The Yankees aren’t so bad. Some of them are rather 
nice people.” Dad was smiling now. “They may be à little 
reserved, but they have some fine qualities.” 

“For instance,” said Jane skeptically. 

“They’re resourceful and stable and independent think- 
ers. And”’—his eyes were full of humor—"your great-great- 
grandmother who came here in a covered wagon was one 
of them.” 

“But what about my career?” Jane wailed. “Isn’t my 
career important?” 

“Yes,” said Dad, serious again, “Your career is the most 
important thing in the world to you. Never give it up for 
a moment. Just be sure you’re bringing to it the qualities 
of womanhood. That's what the world needs today. It 
doesn't neëd women who are trying desperately hard to 
be men.” 

Jane got up. She was so angry it was hard to think 
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straight. A number of stinging retorts rushed to her lips 
but she fought them back. It would be silly to quarrel with 
Dad on her last morning home. 

“Just the same l’m going to hate it out there,” she said 
as quietly as she could. “Nothing anyone can say or do will 
ever make me like it.” She walked to the door. By the time 
she reached it, she was sorry she had said even that much. 
She went back to Dad and held out her hand. He grasped it 
firmly between both of his. 

“T just feel awful,” she said. “Waverly is going to spoil 
my whole life.” 


Point Pise oi Per R 4 


JANE walked slowly down the steps of the Administration 
Building. Since early morning, when she had arrived at 
Waverly, she had been busy answering questions, filling in 
blanks, taking tests, and learning about the college. Now 
she was free until five o’clock when she would have to at- 
tend the welcome dinner for freshmen. She paused half 
way down the steps, reluctant to go to the residence hall to 
which she had been assigned. If she delayed long enough, 
she would avoid the crowd of ie getting settled in their 
rooms. 

Her eyes swept the campus. To some girls, perhaps, it 
would have seemed beautiful. But the large, old trees and 
weathered buildings covered with climbing ivy found no 
responsive chord in Jane. She thought, I hate red brick. It's 
all so smug and self-satisfied. 

The buildings were arranged in two quadrangles with 
the academic group on one side and the six residence halls 
on the other. Jane realized she should have felt an emotional 
surge as she looked at all this. It would have been com- 
pletely in keeping with the en books you read about col- 
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leges. Right away she was supposed to find a girl who 
would become her bosom chum and they would share each 
other’s joys and sorrows. For four whole years they were 
supposed to romp through classes and proms and dances 
and teas and week ends and dates. She snorted. If she let 
herself feel anything at all it would be red-hot anger or a 
deep, insatiable longing for just one fleeting glimpse of her 
beloved prairies. 

À group of girls came out of the Administration Build- 
ing and ran down the steps. They were talking animatedly 
with each other. Well, let them be happy about being here. 
That was fine if you were the type. As she watched them 
walk off together, a momentary surge of loneliness swept 
over her. Quickly she shook it off. She certainly was not 
going to feel sorry for herself. She started across the 
campus. The statue of John Waverly blocked her path. 
Stopping squarely in front of him, she said belligerently, 
“You're the guy that started all this.” She looked around 
to see if any other freshmen had heard her, but they were 
hurrying toward Main Hall where the post office and re- 
ception rooms were located. 

Jane skirted the lily pond which lay directly in front of 
Taylor Hall where she was to live, and walked up the steps 
into the foyer. The place was deserted. She peeked into the 
living room and was taken aback to find it so homelike. 
The room was gay with chintz draperies and slip covers. 
Cheerful bowls of bright zinnias and marigolds beckoned 
from every table. Well, there was one good thing about 
Taylor. It was the smallest hall, housing only nwenty-five 
girls. The fewer, the better, she thought. 


She turned away from the living room and looked down 
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the hall to where the door of the office stood open. The 
prospect of meeting the professor who was head of the 
house was not a pleasant one. Jane thought gloomily, 
She’Il probably be a stout, motherly woman, the kind that 
pats people on the arm and calls them “Dearie.” 

She walked slowly down the hall and stepped into an 
efficient modern-looking room equipped with blonde fur- 
niture and decorated with a half dozen fine English hunt- 
ing scenes. An alert young woman sat behind the desk 
sorting out cards. She looked up and smiled. 

“Hello,” she said casually in à strong, composed voice. 
She reached out a long arm and took the card Jane held 
out to her. “Hello, Jane,” she said warmly. “Tm Dr. 
Strothers.” She got up and came around to the front of the 
desk. Jane was surprised to see that Dr. Strothers was à head 
taller than she. “Tm the boss of the house,” she said, grin- 
ning in a Way that made her look much younger than she 
really was. “T teach mathematics in my spare time.” 

Dr. Strothers’ easygoing manner put Jane more at ease. 

“You’re from the Midwest, Jane.” 

Jane nodded and looked at the interesting face before 
her. It was neither pretty nor handsome, but the lively 
black eyes and fresh skin made it attractive, and the firm, 
tolerant mouth gave it strength. Dr. Strothers wore her hair 
closely cropped as if she couldn’t be bothered with it. 

“Now you want to see your room,” said Dr. Strothers, 
moving with a quick springy step toward the door. Jane 
thought, She’s à good athlete. She felt a great relief that Dr. 
Strothers was so totally lacking in the sentimental kind of 
softness she particularly disliked in older women. 

As they walked up the stairs, Dr. Strothers pointed out 
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the good features of the Hall-the kitchen where snacks 
might be prepared, the music room with a good dance floor. 
“And your room, Jane, is one of the nicest in the house,” 
she said as they reached the landing of the third floor. “It 
overlooks Indian River and the Bluffs.” She turned to Jane. 
“And it’s quiet up here if you like to study.” 

Jane nodded. She was tempted to say, “I expect to spend 
most of my time studying because there won’t be much else 
that interests me,” but she didn't. 

Dr. Strothers opened a door and stood aside for Jane to 
enter. Jane took two or three steps and stopped. Everything 
in the room was pink! The curtains on the large picture 
window straight ahead of her were a pale misty pink, and 
flowered draperies splashed with bright pink camellias 
trailed to the floor. The studio beds were covered with 
spreads that matched the draperies and rose-colored scarves 
adorned the twin bureaus. Pink blotters lay on top of the 
desks. The bathroom door stood open, and Jane saw that 
the walls, the shower curtain, and the bath mat were all 
vivid shades of pink. 

She turned to Dr. Strothers. “I didn’t know the rooms 
were so completely decorated,” she said wryly. 

“The girls who had the room last year made the house 
a gift of these things,” she said. “Don’t you like it?” 

“If there’s one color I hate,” said Jane deliberately, “it’s 
pink.” 

Dr. Strothers smiled. “Tm not awfully fond of it myself,” 
she said. “And you’re always welcome to use your own 
furnishings providing you and your roommate can agree.” 

At the mention of her roommate, Jane looked down at 
the luggage. It was all over the place. Jane’s eyes sought 
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her own modest trunk and two bags which had been shoved 
up against the wall. They looked like poor relatives lost in 
the array of smooth expensive cowhide. She tried to count 
the pieces and gave up on the eighth. 

“Do all these really belong to one girl?” she asked Dr. 
Strothers. She must have sounded as horrified as she felt 
because the professor’s laugh rang out merrily. 

“Yes,” she said, rolling her black eyes in amazement. “Is 
almost unbelievable, isn’t it?” 

“Where 1s she going to put all this junk?” asked Jane. 

“Our storage space for luggage is limited, so she’Il have 
to send some of it back, of course.” 

“Well, T should think so.” 

“T hope all the adjustments will be as easy as that one,” 
said Dr. Strothers in such a quiet, thoughtful way that Jane 
looked at her with a question in her eyes. “You look pretty 
levelheaded, Jane,” she went on. T think you'll get along 
with Sheila Converse.” 

Sheila Converse. Jane tried to place the name. Sheila 
Converse. She had certainly heard that name before. 

“Her father is Mayor Converse,” Dr. Strothers explained. 

Of course, that was it. Mayor Converse. Sheila’s father 
was mayor of Brampton, a big city notorious for its cor- 
rupt politics. He was always getting mixed up in a political 
_scandal of somé sort and Jane had heard him referred to as 
“Boss Converse, the Brampton Buzzard.” So that explained 
the expensive luggage. It was certainly not going to be easy 
to room with a girl who had been raised in the atmosphere 
of the Converse home. Jane sank down on the nearest bag 
and leaned her head against the bed. | 
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“Here,” said Dr. Strothers, “let’s crawl over this mess 
and get to the window. I want you to see the view.” 

They stepped between the bags and trunks and reached 
the wide picture window. The view was lovely. The 
grounds at the back of Taylor Hall sloped away into a 
tangle of underbrush and trees to the sharp ledge of the 
Bluffs. Then there was a drop of perhaps three hundred feet 
to Indian River which wound its way among the foothills. 
The water on this early autumn day was clear and bright. 

“So that's Indian River,” said Jane, 

“Summer nights there’s canoeing and in winter there’s 
skating and iceboating.” Dr. Strothers gave Jane a brief, 
firm clap on the shoulder. “So it isn’t all so gloomy.” Jane 
smiled feebly, unable to resist Dr. Strothers’ friendliness. 

“Don!’t sit up here too long,” saïd Dr. Strothers. “Lots of 
girls will want a tennis partner. There’s swimming in Indian 
River. The archery range is ready.” 

“What about the stables?” Jane kept her eyes focused on 
Indian River. She didn’t want to sound too eager about 
anything at Waverly, even the stables. She listened atten- 
tively, however, while Dr. Strothers told her where they 
were. 

“Tm glad you ride,” she fimshed. “Its one of my favorite 
sports.” 

“Where’s the bridle path?” asked Jane. 

“It skirts the entire boundary of the college.” Dr. 
Strothers pointed out the window. “If you look closely 
you can see where it goes along the Bluffs.” 

“What's that fence for?” asked Jane. 

“Its out-of-bounds territory,” explained the professor. 
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“Its too near the edge of the Bluffs and it might be dan- 
gerous after a heavy rainstorm.” 

Jane nodded. “Tt would take a pretty good horse to jump 
that fence,” she said. “It's a high one.” 

“That's why we built it that way,” said Dr. Strothers. 
“And by the way, you’Il have to take à test before you can 
ride at all. Mr. Tinker, our English groom, will give it to 
you. But you probably won't have any trouble passing it.” 

“Pve been riding since I was six,” said Jane. 

Dr. Strothers went to the door. “So have I,” she said. “T 
hope sometime we can ride together. See you later.” She 
went quickly down the hall leaving the door wide open. 

Jane watched the empty doorway. She thought, She’s 
nice. Plenty of strength. Nothing wishy-washy about her. 
Never expected to find anyone like her at this place. 

She turned and looked down again at the deep blue-green 
water of Indian River. Her eyes sought the bridle path 
along the Bluffs. 

I wonder what kind of stables they’ve got, she thought. 
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THE half-mile walk to the stables was a pleasant one. Jane 
had exchanged her beige suit for an old pair of gray flannel 
trousers that had belonged to Jim and a soft plaid shirt from 
which most of the color had faded. She had tucked an 
orange neckerchief in at her throat. Once again her hair 
was braided and tied across the crown of her head with a 
green ribbon. 

As she swung freely along the dirt road, she broke into 
a whistle. Even her inevitable first meeting with Sheila 
Converse couldn’t deprive her of the pleasant anticipation 
of looking over the horses. Her hands, stuffed into her 
pockets, rubbed against the smooth surface of a couple of 
fall pippins she had picked up from the campus orchardbs. 
She would look over all the horses first, and when she’d 
found the one she wanted to ride out would come an apple. 
If she produced the apples first, they’d all act like angels 
and she’d have no way of judging their dispositions and 
soundness. 

When she reached the row of white buildings, there was 
no one in sight. À couple of beautiful red setters spied her 
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and came racing over from the paddock to investigate. She 
stooped down and talked to them and they stopped bark- 
ing. Retreating to the edge of the riding ring, they sat 
watching her. She laughed and said, “Nosey things.” 

She went over to the row of stalls from which the horses’ 
heads were visible above the Dutch doors. Jane looked at 
them, her hands clasped behind her, her legs apart, and her 
shoulders squared in a stance she had carried over from 
childhood in imitation of Jim. She took a deep breath of 
hay and horses, letting her nostrils get their fill. The ani- 
mals looked well cared for. 

When she started down the row of stalls, the horses 
stirred uneasily. “It's all right,” she said in a calm voice. 
“Now don't get nervous.” Most of them quieted down. 
Some showed no further interest in her, going back to their 
munching. Carefully she studied each one, observing the 
distinguishing characteristics of the animal. The one in the 
head stall was indifferent. The next seemed intelligent 
enough, but there was a slightly suspicious glint in his eye. 
“AI right, fella,” she said. “I won’t bother you. You must 
be a Vankee.” The next was à fine horse and she stopped 
co consider it. She talked softly and encouragingly, but the 
horse did not respond. “Oh, I see. You’re snooty,” she said 
and passed on to the next stall. Here she stopped and whis- 
led in amazement. The horse was a beauty, a coal-black 
Arsbian with the handsomest head Jane had ever seen. 

“Whew,” she said, “are you a pretty one! I wonder 
whose horse you are.” Obviously the horse was someone’s 
personal property. There was an expectancy about him 
that Jane had often seen in horses, as 1f he were waiting for 
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someone. He made lonesome, plaintive neighs to let Jane 
know. 

“Okay, boy,” she said. “Whoever she is, she’s a lucky 
owner.” | 

Jane moved along. Once or twice she stopped to talk to 
one of the horses that took her fancy, but she did not meet 
with the response for which she was looking. At the next 
to the last stall she stopped. The horse raised his head with 
an expectant expression that seemed to say, “Well, you cer- 
tainly took a long time to reach 1e.” 

“Look what we’ve got here,” Jane said. The horse whin- 
med. “So you can talk, too. l’d begun to think the stable 
was full of mutes.” The horse whinnied again. “Swell, I like 
to be talked back to.” 

Jane approached the horse cautiously because you 
couldn’t always tell. The affabilities might cover a mean 
disposition, but she didn’t think so. The horse made soft 
whinnying noises that sounded like the chatter of a child 
who had been lonely and waiting for a playmate. 

“You like company, don’t you?” asked Jane. She tugged 
one of the apples from her pocket and held it behind her 
back. The horse nuzzled under her arm, reaching for the 
apple. His action was unexpected and Jane reeled back. Re- 
gaining her balance, she said, “Hey, don’t play so rough!” 
She held out the apple and the horse eagerly gobbled it. 

Suddenly she glanced down at the lower half of the 
Dutch door and noticed a small weather-beaten name 
plaque. With great interest she stooped down and read the 
name. “Miss Charity,” she said aloud. The horse whinnied. 

“Oh, gosh, no!” she said. “You can’t be à mare. l’ve never 
ridden one in my life and I don’t intend to begin now. It's 
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bad enough sending me to a girls college. It’s bad enough 
to live cooped up with girls and be bossed around by 
women, but to ride a horse named Miss Charity! Oh, gosh, 
| Li CO 81085938 
… Miss Charity stretched her neck over the door and leaned 
her head on Jane’s shoulder. She reached up and took the 
green ribbon on Jane’s head between her lips. Jane patted 
her on the nose. It was too late now to correct her mistake. 
The friendship had been permanently sealed, apple and all. 
“Okay, Miss Charity,” she said. “But you better be good. 
That's all l’ve got to say. You better be a pretty darn good 
lady.” 
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“HEY, there, you! What you think you’re doing with that 
horse?” The voice had plenty of cockney in ït. Jane 
wheeled around and faced a very short man with a bristling 
shock of bright red hair. He shook an imperative finger 
under Jane’s nose. 

“No one’s allowed near the horses without my pernms- 
sion.” There was certainly no “h” to horses the way he said 
it. “Tve half a mind to report you,” he said belligerently. 

“Hello, Mr. Tinker,” said Jane, squelching an inclination 
to smile at the Aropens little man. “Dr. Strothers said l’d 
find you here.” 

Dr. Strothers’ name had a calming effect upon him and 
he breathed more evenly as he said, “Dr. Strothers is a lady, 
and a mighty fine horsewoman.” He looked Jane up and 
down with snapping, reddish-brown eyes. “I like to see a 
lady dress for the horses.” 

“Tve never worn jodhpurs,” Jane said, “so I didn’t have 
any to put on.” 

“Hruff!” said Mr. Tinker, deep in his throat. “T suppose 
you came SoiEn here to sign up for some riding lessons.” 
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“No,” said Jane. “T can ride pretty well. I understand 
l’ve got to take some kind of test.” 

Mr. Tinker took a whip from his pocket and switched 
t against his left palm three times, saying “Hruff!” with 
each switch. “Very well,” he said, “we’Il give you the test.” 
He walked toward the stalls and Jane followed him. The 
setters moved nearer to see what was happening. 

“ve already picked my horse,” Jane said. 

Mr. Tinker wheeled around. He stuffed his yellow turtle- 
necked sweater more firmly into his faded green riding 
crousers. “Oh, you have, have you?” he asked sarcastically. 
“And which one of the fine animals have you chosen?” 

“Miss Charity,” she said quickly. 

Mr. Tinker’s reddish-brown eyes darted open and closed. 
“Not by my grandmother’s bonnet!” he said. “Oh, no, my 
fine lady, you don’t ride Miss Charity.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she’s got temperament, that's why. I keep her 
here because I like to ride her myself. But she’s no horse 
for à lady. It's a man she needs to handle her properly.” 

“T can handle her like a man,” said Jane. 

Mr. Tinker’s mouth screwed up in disbelief. “You’re a 
very smart young lady in your own estimation.” He un- 
latched the Dutch door of Miss Charity’s stall. “AIl right,” 
he said with foreboding quietness, “we’ll let you ride her.” 

He put a halter on the horse and led her out. She was a 
pure buckskin with the traditional black mane and tail and 
black stripe down her back. Her four white stockings were 
almost identical and a nearly perfect white diamond marked 
her forehead. | 

Jane slowly circled Miss Charity, running her hand down 
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a foreleg, along the flank and down one of the rear legs to 
be sure there were no blemishes and to test the horse’s man- 
ners. She took hold of the long, flowing black tail and gave 
it a gentle pull. With steady hands, she opened Miss 
Charity’s mouth and examined her teeth. Then she looked 
at the eyes to be sure they were clear, and waved her hand 
back of them to see if the horse would blink. 

When she glanced over at Mr. Tinker, he was watching 
her with intense interest. “How long you been riding?” he 
asked. 

“Since I was six.” 

“Hruff! And your home is where?” 

“The Midwest.” 

“Horse country,” said Mr. Tinker. He handed over the 
halter strap. “Here, you hold her while I get à saddle.” 

Jane led the prancing Miss Charity toward the ring, 
talking to her all the time. Mr. Tinker was right. She was 
a spirited horse, but there was nothing mean about her. She 
was simply restless and à little overanxious from lack of 
exercise. Mr. Tinker came back with an English saddle. 
“Its got a forward seat,” he explained. “The only kind as 
will do for Miss Charity.” | 

“T don't like an English saddle,” said Jane. 

Mr. Tinker’s jaw dropped so far it touched the collar of 
his sweater. “And what kind does the lady like, please?” he 
tauntingly asked. 

“I always used a western saddle back home,” said Jane. 

“A western saddle! À western saddle!” Mr. Tinker almost 
screeched the words. “One of them awful chairs with a 
handle.” He sawed the air, outlining the contour of the 
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pommel. “You want a saddle fixed so you can hold on with 
your hands!” 

Jane flushed. “That's not true,” she said. “T like a western 
saddle and I won’t use any other.” 

“Tain’t got one,” said Mr. T'inker scornfully. “I wouldn’t 
keep one in my stables. T'hat’s my opinion of a western 
saddle, my fine young lady.” 

The cocky little Englishman had amused Jane at first, but 
he was getting under her skin. “All right,” she said, “T11 
ride Miss Charity bareback.” 

Mr. Tinker hurled the saddle to the ground and jumped 
up and down in 2 rage. “Yow’Il do no such thing. You’ll not 
ride Miss Charity at all.” 

Jane went closer to him. “Why not?” she asked. “Are 
you afraid I might be able to do it?” 

Mr. Tinker’s face resembled a toy balloon at the break- 
ing point. “Go ahead,” he shouted. “Go ahead and ride her 
bareback. But just remember Tinker warned you!” 

Jane led Miss Charity into the large ring which was 
bounded by a six-foot pine rail fence. The horses, disturbed 
by Mr. Tinker’s shouting, stamped in their stalls. Miss 
Charity was more excited than any of them. Jane talked to 
her, but the horse still pranced about. 

“Why don’t you get on her, Miss Circus Performer?” 
called Mr. Tinker. 

Jane did not bother to answer. She was too busy with 
Miss Charity, coaxing and soothing her. Gradually the mare 
calmed down. Jane walked up to her, rubbed her nose and 
patted her on the neck. The horse whinnied. Jane turned to 
Mr. Tinker. “Will you give me a leg up?” 

Mr. Tinker crossed to the left side of Miss Charity and 
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interlaced his fingers. Jane put her left foot in his two hands 
and gracefully swung to Miss Charity’s back. Miss Charity’s 
legs stiffened. Jane bent over and patted her on the neck. 

“Don't be frightened,” she said. “Tes all right.” 

The horse seemed somewhat reassured by Jane’s voice 
and quieted a little, but it was obvious she was not used to 
being ridden bareback. Mr. Tinker stood there, his hands 
on his hips, his eyes snapping with scorn. Jane thought, lm 
not going to let that five-foot bundle of arrogance unnerve 
me and my horse. 

She sat easily, erect but not strained, her hands lightly 
holding the halter strap and her knees firmly, but gently, 
pressing Miss Charity’s sides. Gradually the horse began to 
get the feel of Jane on her back, and then Jane walked her 
around the ring. Mr. Tinker stood outside the ring, leaning 
on one of the rails, with his ferret-like eyes riveted upon 
the horse and rider. Jane urged Miss Charity to a slow trot. 
She did not ask Mr. Tinker what he wanted her to do. It 
felt so good to be riding a fine horse like Miss Charity that 
she trotted around the ring again and again for the sheer 
pleasure of it. Now that the mare had calmed down, Jane 
could tell they would get along well. At Jane’s direction, 
she obediently hugged the fence and ignored the exit gate 
every time they passed it. That was a good sign. When Jane 
was sure Miss Charity was used to her, she broke into a gal- 
lop. Round and round the ring they went. Once Jane 
caught sight of Mr. Tinker and he nodded his head in ap- 
proval. | 

But Jane was almost oblivious to his presence. She had 
never ridden such a wonderful horse before. Miss Charity 
seemed to respond to her, unspoken wishes. I bet she 
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wouldn’t mind a few cowboy stunts, Jane thought. She 
kicked off her shoes and stood up on the back of the horse. 
Miss Charity swerved for just a second, surprised at the 
action, but she continued to gallop. Jane rode around the 
ring four times standing up and then sat down. She slowed 
the horse to a trot and then to a walk. At last she jumped 
off and patted her on the neck. 

“Good girl!” she said. 

Mr. Tinker ran into the ring. The unfriendliness in his 
expression had been replaced by frank admiration. 

“What's your name, young lady?” he asked. 

“Jane Townsend.” 

“Pleased to make your acquaintance, Jane Townsend,” 
he said. He rubbed the side of his nose with the end of a 
rubber scraper. “You have some unladylike ideas about 
some things, but I got to give the devil his due. You’re a 
horsewoman and [’m proud to know you.” 

À car screeched to a stop over by the main stable. Mr. 
Tinker and Jane turned around to look. It was a handsome, 
low-slung car, Chinese red with white-walled tires. À girl 
jumped out and came towards them. Mr. Tinker went to. 
meet her. 

Jane watched the girl with interest. Instead of wearing 
a tailored suit like the other girls, she wore a full-skirted 
white linen dirndl that dropped off the shoulders, peasant 
style. Her sandals were Chinese red to match the shiny 
leather bag slung over her shoulder and the broad silk band 
tied around her black hair which hung loosely to her waist. 

“Hello,” said Mr. Tinker. “What's up, young lady?” 

She kept looking over her shoulder at a Young man who 
sprawled in the front seat of the car. Her face might have 
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been pretty if it were not so thin. The cheek bones were 
sharp and high, giving an almost gaunt appearance to the 
large, theatrical features. | 

“What can I do for pe het Mr. Tinker. 

“I want to see my-horse,” she said. Her voice rose stri- 
dently and she fussed nervously with the red sash on her 
dress. 

“And which may your horse be, Miss?” 

“Black Midnight.” 

“Hruff!” said Mr. Tinker. “So you're the lass that owns 
him. He’s handsome but mean. Got a habit of kicking, and 
I wouldn’t put biting past him.” 

“Where is he?” asked the girl, looking anxiously back at 
the boy in the car. 

“Easy does it, my lass,” said Mr. Tinker. “ETe’ s over here 
in the stalls.” 

The girl turned abruptly. “T wrote Dean Bradley not to 
put him in the stalls with the other horses,” she said. “Tt 
gets him excited.” 

Mr. Tinker stopped and looked the girl up and down as 
he had Jane. “Now ain’t that too bad?” he said. 

The girl chose to ignore his sarcasm. She pulled out a 
bright red wallet. “TI tip you fifty dollars now,” she said, 
“and another fifty at the end of the year if you’ve been 
good to Black Midnight.” 

She held out a handful of bills. As they touched Mr. 
Tinker’s closed fist, he drew tacle His cheeks puffed1 in 
anger. “I get paid regular wages,” he said. 

The girl tried to shove the bills into hs Hhand.""T nt 
you to give my horse special attention.” 


Mr. Tinker Re away and the bills dropped to the 
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ground. T'he man and the girl glared into each other’s faces. 
“Don't you want them?” she asked. 

“Miss,” said Mr. Tinker in a husky voice, “a horse is a 
horse to me. I take care of him as if he was my own flesh 
and blood. Tinker don’t want no smart money for treating 
a horse decent.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. “That’s pretty stupid,” 
she said. She stooped and picked up the bills. The young 
man honked the horn of the car. She turned as if a com- 
mand had been issued to her. “TI be right over, Mike,” she 
called. “Tve got to see Black Midnight.” 

The young man slumped deeper into the cushion of the 
seat and turned his back on her. 

Mr. Tinker brought out Black Midnight. The horse 
whinnied with pleasure at the sight of his owner, but he 
also pranced about as 1f she had a nervous effect on him. 
Jane again admired the handsome head and sleek body of 
the Arabian gelding. The girl examined him with a skill 
that showed she knew horses. 

Suddenly Jane’s attention was attracted to Miss Charity. 
The mare moved uneasily about the riding ring, apparently 
disturbed about something. “Hey, what's the matter with 
you?” Jane called. Miss Charity came over to the edge of 
the ring. Black Midnight broke away from his owner and 
rose up on his hind legs, facing Miss Charity. The girl spoke 
to him harshly but her voice increased his excitement. Jane 
reached for Miss Charity’s halter. The mare pulled away 
and ran out of the riding ring. The two horses faced each 
other. Mr. Tinker danced between them as Black Midnight 
pivoted about. Mr. Tinker pulled his riding crop from his 
pocket and Jane knew he expected trouble. Black Midnight 
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laid back his ears and his tail went in. The next instant he 
raised his hind legs and kicked at Miss Charity. At the same 
moment, Mr. Tinker jerked up Black Midnight’s head and 
gave him three sharp cuts with the whip. The red setters 
jumped and barked around the two horses. Above the noise 
and confusion, the girls voice screamed at Mr. Tinker, 
“Now, see what you’ve done, see what you’ve done!” 

She snatched the riding crop from his hand and threw it 
at him. It struck the little man across the chest. His bronzed 
face turned a shade lighter than his yellow sweater. Jane 
ran out of the ring and over to Miss Charity. She talked to 
her and the horse gradually calmed down. 

The girl came over to Jane and screamed at her, “You’d 
better teach your buckskin some manners. A well-trained 
horse doesn't leave the ring without orders.” 

The boy in the car honked again. He kept his hand on the 
horn until the girl turned around. “All right, Mike,” she 
called. “Tm coming.” She turned back to Jane. “Keep your 
horse away from mine,” she shouted. “Keep that crossbred 
buckskin away from Black Midnight.” 

She ran over to the car and got in. As they drove off, the 
car kicked up a cloud of dust that rolled back toward the 
ring. Jane was very quiet as she helped Mr. Tinker put 
Black Midnight and Miss Charity back in their stalls. 

“She was beside herself, that lass,” said Mr. Tinker. 

“Yes,” said Jane. “But she had no right to call Miss 
son a crossbred. She’s as pure a buckskin as l’ve ever 
seen.’ 

“Strikes me like she didn’t think much what she was say- 
ing. SE S RARE that young lady. Boy friend, 


like as not.” 
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Jane nodded. “I wonder who she is.” 

Mr. Tinker pulled a red notebook from his pocket and 
flipped the pages. “Black Midnight, Arabian gelding, from 
Eastern Queen, sired by Sultan IIT. Owner, Miss Sheila Con- 
verse.” 

“Whew!” said Jane between her teeth. 

“You know the lass?” 

“My roommate,” said Jane. 


Mr. Tinker’s coppery eyes opened wide. “You mean 


you’re going to share the same stall as that temperamental 
filly?” The dismay and sympathy in his voice were so 
genuine that Jane had to smile. 

. “Oh, well,” she said, with a cheerfulness she did not feel, 
“if things get too thick between us, we can tell each other 
to go jump in Indian River. We can see it from our 
window.” 

Mr. Tinker said “Hruff!” twice and added, “T wish you 
luck, Miss Townsend.” He was thoughtful a moment and 
then added, “And if it does get a bit thick up there”—he 
jerked a thumb toward the campus—"you can always come 
down here for a spell.” 

“Thanks,” said Jane. “Il remember the invitation.” She 
started to go and stopped. “T almost forgot,” she said. She 
walked toward Miss Charity’s stall, pulling the other apple 
from the pocket of her trousers. 
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IT WAS five-thirty when Jane finally circled the lily pond 
in front of Taylor Hall. Her delay had been purposeful 
since she wanted Sheila Converse to have time to get settled. 
The living room of the Hall was a colorful and animated 
scene. Most of the girls had already dressed for the fresh- 
man dinner party and were waiting to go over to Main Hall. 
As Jane glanced in, one or two of them smiled, but she 
hurried up the stairs. 

When she reached the landing of the third floor, she 
heard someone sobbing. She stopped and listened. The door 
of her room stood open, so it must be her roommate. 
Golly, she thought, I don’t want to walk in on anything 
like that. She went down à half dozen steps and clattered 
up again, making as much noise as she could. Then she 
stamped along the hall toward her room. 

Sheila stood at the window with her back to the door. 
She had twisted her long blue-black hair into a knot and 
pinned it up on top of her head, little girl fashion. There 
was something pathetic and almost appealing about her as 
she stood there. Finally she turned around and Jane noticed 


her eyes were swollen. 
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“Hello,” said Jane, trying hard to sound friendly. “Tm 
your roommate, Jane Townsend.” She held out her hand 
but the other girl drew back, her deep blue eyes wide with 
incredulity. 

“You’re the girl with that bad-mannered buckskin,” she 
said. 

“That's right,” said Jane as cheerfully as she could. 
“Only she’s not really my horse. I just picked her out from 
the stalls.” 

“You certainly don’t know how to pick them.” Sheila’s 
mouth twisted itself into a hard, thin line that gave a bitter 
expression to her face. “You complained about my luggage 
to Dr. Strothers,” she said. 

“T didn’t complain,” said Jane. “She was showing me the 
room and we both mentioned there was quite a bit of it.” 

“That's the same as complaining.” 

“There are house rules about luggage,” said Jane. “You 
can’t bring a Junior Miss shop into a small college room.” 

“T didn’t ask your opinion,” said Sheila. And you might 
as well get this straight, Freshman.” She spoke the last word 
cynically, as if the term of ridicule would place her above 
Jane, even though she too was a freshman. “Tm not going 
in for any of this Damon and Pythias roommate stuff.” 

“Swell,? said Jane. “That suits me fine.” 

Sheila crossed to her bureau and spread cold cream over 
her face and neck. Jane looked around the room. Both beds 
were covered with Sheila’s coats, dresses, underwear, gloves, 
scarves, and silly hats. She picked up an armful of the stuff 
from her own bed and dumped it on Sheila’s. Sheila turned 
around. 


“What's the big idea?” she asked. 
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“As long as we’re running this outfit on a strictly non- 
sentimental basis,” said Jane, “‘we’Il begin by clearing my 
side of all foreign debris.” 

Sheila came over, her hands full of pink cleansing tissues. 
“You think you’re pretty clever, don’t you?” she said. Jane 
turned away, but Sheila followed her. “Tf it interests you, 
Freshman, I intend to put in an application for the first 
single room that's vacant. I hate roommates. They’re a 
nuisance.” 

Jane faced Sheila squarely. “’Those are my sentiments, 
exactly,” she said. 

Sheila was taken back by the positiveness of Jane’s retort. 
She removed the cream from her face in short, angry flour- 
ishes. Jane picked up two pairs of stockings, a gold lapel 
pin, and a pair of earrings from her desk. As she started over 
to Sheila with them, her eyes were drawn to a large framed 
photograph on the other desk. It was the young man, Mike, 
whom she had seen with Sheila that afternoon. There was 
something about his petulant mouth and cold, appraising 
glance that Jane didn’t like. Through the mirror, Sheila 
caught Jane staring. 

“Well?” she asked. “What are you gaping at?” Jane 
shoved the stockings and jewelry into her hands and walked 
away. She went to her trunk and took out the black crepe 
dress which the saleslady in the department store had 
chosen for such occasions as tonight. Shaking it out, she 
started for the bathroom. 

“TT have first say on the bathroom,” said Sheila. “You 

came in late.” Jane put down the dress and began to unpack 
her sweaters and skirts. Ten minutes passed and still Sheïla 
made no move toward the bathroom. Jane went over to her 
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and said, “Listen. l’Il give you one minute to get in there. 
If you’re not under the shower by then, l’m going in and 
you can break down the door.” 

Sheila continued to fuss with her skin while Jane, watch 
in hand, checked off the time. In precisely one minute, 
Sheila picked up her SOap dish and disappeared into the 
bathroom. It was now six o’clock. If she waited for Sheila 
to finish, she would be late for the welcome dinner. 
Quickly she changed her clothes and combed her hair. She 
was clasping on her tortoise-shell barrette when Sheila 
came out. 

“T suppose you’re going to the dinner,” she said. Jane 
nodded. “Well, l’m not.” 

“I thought every freshman on the campus had to be 
there,” said Jane. 

“What they don’t know won't trouble them,” said 
Sheila. “TII sneak down the back stairs and no one will see 
me.” 

Jane thought, So that’s how it is. You think you can bribe 
Mr. Tinker to give your horse special attention, and you 
want to turn the room into your own private wardrobe 
closet, and now you’re going to sneak out on the freshman 
dinner. I wonder how long you expect to keep that up, 
Miss Sheila Converse. 

Sheila struggled into a red lace evening gown sprinkled 
with gold sequins. She pulled the pins from her black hair 
and let it fall to her waist where it made a dark accent 
against the flaming color of the dress. Jane mentally noted 
the incongruity between her own simple black dress and 
the other girls expensive, elaborate gown. 

As Sheila feverishly combed her hair, she talked to her- 
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self. “Mike hates to be kept waiting. l’Il have to do my hair 
simply.” She rolled it into a soft figure eight at the nape of 
her neck, giving her the appearance of a ballet dancer. She 
reached for her lipstick and expertly applied it with a brush. 
As she turned around, she saw Jane. “Are you still here?” 
she said. 

“T wanted to ask you something,” said Jane. 

“What is it?” asked Sheila, setting her mouth in an un- 
compromising line. 

“It's about the furnishings in here.” Jane tried to choose 
her words as tactfully as she knew how. “T thought maybe 
we could agree on something—well, something less ferni- 
nine.” 

Sheiïla’s eyes swept the room and then rested, full of spite, 
on Jane’s face. “T’m perfectly satisfied with it,” she said. 

Jane stared openly into the other girls eyes and she low- 
ered them. For a moment there was absolute silence in the 
room. “All right,” said Jane, “we won't fight over the deco- 
rations.” 

She picked up her handkerchief and started for the door. 

“Wait a minute.” Sheila stopped her. “Tve got something 
to say to you, too.” She tried to keep her voice down, but 
it rose harshly. “T didn't want to come to this place.” She 
pointed to the photograph of Mike. “T wanted to make a 
dance team with him. He’s a professional and he says l’m 
good enough.” She reached toward a pile of silver bracelets 
and shoved them over her hands and wrists. “But my father 
wants me to be a lady,” she said in her sneering manner, 
“and marry a diplomat and live in Washington or London 
or Paris.” She jammed the last bracelet on her arm and 
snatched up a sequin-studded evening bag. “T can just see 
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myself having tea on the terrace of the House of Parlia- 
ment!” Her voice broke. “I hate being bossed around. I 
want to be left alone to do what I want to do.” She ran 
over to the window. “Mike’s there. I mustn’t keep him 
waiting.” 

She ran out of the room. Jane listened to the tap-tappiug 
of her high heels as she hurried down the back stairs. 

Well, she said to herself, you and I have at least one 
thing in common, Sheila Converse. Neither one of us 
wanted to come to this place. 
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JANE ran all the way across the campus to Main Hall. At 
the entrance to the building, she paused. She especially 
dreaded the formality of the dinner party. It's à silly tradi- 
tion, she thought. We could get just as well acquainted on 
our own. 

The sun was setting and the granite columns made long 
shadows on the broad floor of the porch. Only the evening 
songs of the birds and the chug-chug of a power lawn 
mower traveling over some distant part of the campus broke 
the stillness. She stepped inside, and the chattering of the 
girls greeted her in sharp contrast to the quietness of the 
campus. Nothing she had ever seen at State could compare 
with the beauty and charm of the large reception room. Of 
course it’s charming here, she thought. That's what they’re 
strong for—charm. 

She joined the noisy group of freshmen and walked into 
the dining room. It was really two rooms joined by a huge 
archway. The girls commented appreciatively about the cir- 
cular tables with their cream damask cloths, lighted candles, 
and centerpieces of purple asters. Then suddenly the chat- 
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ting stopped. From Jane’s position at the edge of the group, 
she had a long, sweeping view. Every face was turned to- 
ward the far end of the room where à woman stood smiling 
at them. 

Jane thought, That's Dean Bradley. I recognize her from 
the photographs we have at home. Only her hair is whiter 
now. | 

“Hello, girls,” said the Dean in a pleasant voice that car- 
ried through the two rooms. The setting sun made a halo 
of light behind her, and dramatized the simplicity of her 
dress which was the color of the purple asters on the tables. 
“Welcome to Waverly, your home for the next four 
years,” she said. “T hope you'll like it well enough to want 
to stay. Many girls, when they come to a college, feel 
they’re on trial. But that's not the way we look at it. With 
us, it’s Waverly that's on trial, and we’Il do everything in 
our power to make you want to stay.” She Ilooked around 
the group in an all-inclusive glance. “Tonight you may sit 
wherever you please.” 

The Dean took her place at the table with the heads of 
the residence halls. Most of the girls had already teamed 
up with new friends, but Jane held back, feeling quite 
alone. She couldn’t help wishing there were someone she 
knew. As she helplessly stood there, she heard a voice be- 
bind-her. :- . 

“Come on over here. There’s an extra place at our table.” 
She turned and looked into the lively face of a girl whom 
she had noticed at Taylor Hall late that afternoon. Jane 
gratefully followed her to a table for six near the archway. 

“Tm Kathie Brighton,” said the girl. “What's your 
name?” 
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“Jane Townsend.” Kathie quickly introduced the other 
girls at the table. “Ellen Harvey, Meredith Craig, Ann 
Bolton, Pat Wood.'This is Jane Townsend. She’s on the top 
floor of Taylor like the rest of us.” Jane pulled out the 
empty chair and sat down. 

It was apparent at once that Kathie was the conversa- 
tionalist of the group. She drew all the others out with a 
skill that proved she was used to mixing with all kinds of 
people. It gave Jane the opportunity to study the other 
girls at the table. Ellen was small and in her homemade 
voile pinafore dress looked more like a junior high student 
than à college girl. Her earthy brown hair and eyes made 
Jane think of the protective coloring of a hoptoad, but she 
smiled often as if she were eager to have people like her. 

Meredith, who sat next to Ellen, was a true beauty. She 
was clever enough not to overemphasize her classical fea- 
tures and allowed her naturally wavy hair to fall simply 
behind her ears. Jane glanced at her hand and noticed an 
antique gold ring with a large amethyst, the symbol of a 
fashionable school for girls. 

Next to Meredith was the sleek, sophisticated Ann Bolton. 
Jane thought, Her features are almost homely, but she acts 
as 1f she were proud of them, wearing her dark hair in that 
severe straight cut with bangs. And she spends hours on her 
grooming. She sort of shines. There was a French vitality 
in her speech and gestures. Her distinctive saffron-colored 
dress was so subtly and beautifully designed that it stood 
out even in that festive array of dresses. 

Kathie turned to the quiet Ellen. “You and Ann have the 
corner room, haven’t you?” Ellen nodded. 

“Meredith and I have the large front room,” said the girl 
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at Jane’s right. Jane turned and looked at her. She resem- 
bled an old-fashioned miniature. Her golden brown hair was 
wound in a Psyche knot on her head and she had tied an 
antique gold lavaliere around her throat. Her smile was en- 
chanting. It’s almost too sweet, thought Jane. 

All through the soup and the main course, the indefati- 
gable Kathie kept the conversation rolling. Jane was glad 
that she turned her questions on the others and let Jane 
alone. She pieced together their backgrounds from what 
they said. Meredith’s father was president of a railroad, and 
she had lived practically her whole life at boarding schools, 
spending her summers with her mother on an island they 
owned off the Maine coast. 

Ann’s mother was a fashion designer and had a specialty 
shop in New York. They had lived in France much of the 
time and Ann spoke the language like a native. Jane thought, 
So that's where the Frenchiness comes from. 

When Kathie tried to draw Ellen out, she said quietly, 
“There isn't much to tell. I haven’t any famous relatives. 
[ attended Oak Groves High School, registration three 
hundred, and it hasn’t even a swimming pool.” 

“Ellen shouldn’t be so modest,” said Ann. Jane was sur- 
prised to hear Ann come to Ellen’s defense. She had ex- 
pected Ann, because of her French background, to be the 
supercilious one of the crowd. “Tve been Ellen’s roommate 
only since one o’clock today, but l’ve already learned she 
has a lovely voice and can play the piano.” 

Over the salads, the talk switched to their careers. 

“TI probably marry right away,” said Meredith with a 
sich. “Td loathe being a career woman. Its too much 
trouble.” 
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Ellen admitted she had always wanted to do concert sing- 
ing, but would settle for the Y.W.C.A. Ann intended to 
follow her mother’s footsteps as a designer. Pat had a secret 
yearning to be an aviatrix. 

“You!” blurted the outspoken Kathie. They all stared at 
the porcelain daintiness of the smiling Pat. 

“What about you, Kathie?” asked Meredith. “What's 
your ambition?” 

Kathie’s eyes lighted up. “Tm going to be a lawyer,” 
said enthusiastically, “and get you all out of your scrapes.” 

“A lawyer?” Jane hardly recognized her own voice, it 
was so full of interest. “l’m going to be one, too.” 

“Whoops!” said Kathie, reaching across the table to 
pump Jane’s hand. “T thought Î was the only aspiring 
Portia in the freshman class.” 

“So did I,” said Jane. 

“Tm going in for criminal law and prison reform. 
What's your angle?” 

“Pm just hoping to be a small town lawyer with an office, 
a partner, and a practice. They tell me I may have to starve 
awhile.” 

Kathie laughed and nodded. “You can always go in for 
politics.” 

“Speaking of politics,” said Meredith. “T notice Sheila 
Converse is on our floor.” She turned to Jane. “Isn’t she 
your roommate?” 

Jane was glad the dessert came along and her weak 
affirmation was covered by the “Ohs” and “Ahs” that 
greeted the chocolate nut sundae. 

But Pat returned to the subject Meredith had introduced. 
“Isn’t Sheila’s father a congressman or something?” 
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“À mayor, my dear,” said Meredith. “You know, tbe 
Mayor Converse.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Pat. “The Brampton Buzzard.” 

“Everyone knows about Mayor Converse,” said Mere- 
dith. he 

“T don't,” spoke up Ann’s direct voice. “Who is he?” 

Meredith and Pat entered into a comprehensive explana- 
tion. Jane was sorry they had brought Sheila into the con- 
versation. She disliked gossip parties and she was glad when 
Kathie said, “Oh, come on, gals. Let’s give Sheila Converse 
a break. After all, she isn’t here to defend herself.” 

“Where is she?” asked Meredith and Pat, craning their 
necks. | | 

“What does she look like?” asked Ann. 

“She’s got coal-black hair,” said Meredith. “Dresses 
oddly. Not bad-looking, but awfully theatrical. She wants 
to be à dancer.” 

Jane thought, Meredith and Pat are friendly enough, but 
they have the stamp of a girls school all over them. lm 
glad Ellen and Ann and Kathie are different. 

“I don’t see Sheila Converse anywhere,” said Pat. “Do 
you suppose she cut the party?” 

“Why, how awful,”? said Meredith. They turned toward 
Jane, questioning her with their eyes, but she bent over 
her sherbet glass. She didn’t like Sheila, but she wasn’t 
going to give Pat and Meredith any information. 

Fortunately, Dean Bradley had risen and the girls turned 
away from Jane. The Dean smiled at them and said, “Mak- 
ing speeches is the only part of my work I don’t like. But 
[ just want to tell you that the door of my office is always 
open to you. So bring me not only your troubles but also 
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your special joys. l’m sure you’ll have many, because 
Waverly is more than a college. Its a way of living. Natu- 
rally, it’s composed of instructors and courses and dates 
and proms, but it consists also of girls. In the final analysis, 
you'll learn more from each other than you will from 
books. And together, your contributions make up that 
amazingly American institution called a college for women.” 

When the Dean sat down, one of the instructors went 
to the piano. À screen was set up and the printed words 
of the school songs were flashed upon it. This was part of 
the evening Jane enjoyed, because she had always liked 
group singing. The songs were quite lively and singable. 
Finally they reached the Alma Mater. The girls stood up 
and, despite the newness of the words, they sang the song 
with feeling and sincerity. 

As they finished the last note, the dining room was hush+d 
for a moment. In the glow of the candles Jane watched the 
faces of the girls. They were upturned with expectancy. 
Meredith had dropped her blasé mask and Pat was quite 
serious. Ann’s face had taken on a new youthfulness and 
Ellen’s, a new maturity. For the first time that evening 
Kathie was quiet and sober. 

With the singing of the Alma Mater the party broke up. 
Kathie and Jane walked across the campus together. The 
moon, a large golden harvest moon, was rising. L cast 
pearly shadows over the hedges and bushes. 

“You didn't say much tonight,” said Kathie. “You’re the 
only one in our crowd I don’t know all about.” 

Jane found Kathie’s frankness appealing, and she was 
easy to talk to. “Tm from the Midwest,” she said. “My 
father is a professor at the State University. He made me 
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come here, but I hated doing it, There’s a boy back home 
L'wanted to go through State with. He’s going to be my 
aw partner,” 

“TJm glad you came, even if you’re not,” said Kathie. “I 
was hoping l’d meet someone like you at Waverly.” 

Jane didn't know how to answer Kathie. No girl had 
ver talked to her like that before. They went into Taylor 
Hall and up the stairs to the third floor. 

“Good night,” said Kathie as they stopped at her door. 

“Good night,” said Jane, and walked quickly into her 
ÿwn rOOM. 

The moonlight streamed through the window and made 
zrotesque hulks of Sheila’s luggage. Jane stumbled over it 
md went to the window. The river was a gray thread 
imong the trees. Miss Charity’s face with its soft, sensitive 
ips nuzzled its way into her thoughts and Mr. Tinker’s 
rush-like red hair took form above his sharp nose and 
mall mouth. Then Sheïla’s strained features blotted out 
verything else and her strident voice harangued, “Keep 
our crossbred buckskin away from Black Midnight.” In 
apid succession, Jane’s thoughts reviewed the other events 
f the day. She saw Dr. Strothers’ lively dark eyes and 
card her deep, infectious laugh. She saw Meredith’s lovely 
ut slightly bored face, and Ellen’s eager, friendly one, and 
at’ exaggerated swectness, and Ann’s boldly high-lighted 
omeliness, Last of all, she saw herself walking with Kathie 
cross the campus and heard Kathie tell her how glad she 
yas that she had come to Waverly. It seemed incredible 
hat so much could have happened in one short day. 

Then, like one of the spirals of light she was watching 
pon the surface of Indian River, a feeling of homesickness 
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insinuated itself into her thought. It pushed out everything : 
else. Out home the sun would just be going down. She saw | 
the afterglow and pictured the rising of the moon over the 
shadowy wigwams of the corn fields. She listened to the 
nasal peent of the nighthawk and saw his swooping figure 
silhouetted against the sky. Then she went in thought into 
the house that had been her home as long as she could re- 
member. She stopped under the clock in the hallway and 
walked into Dad’s study where his head was bent over his 
desk. She sat down on the red leather divan and ran her 
hand across the smooth backs of the books on the shelves. 

She walked up the stairs and paused at the door of her 
room. The bare bulletin board was a mocking testimony of 
the little girlhood she had left behind forever. She looked 
at the bed and missed the dent her body always made when 
she sprawled across it reading a book. She went down the 
hall to Tips room and watched his serious face as he 
frowned over his homework, chewing hard on a fat yellow 
pencil. The radio was going full blast as he listened to his 
favorite serial and studied at the same time. She went back 
down the stairs and walked into the kitchen. Mrs. Norris 
was fixing a tray of sandwiches and milk to take into Dad’s 
study. The kitchen was sweet with the aroma of corn pop- 
overs and gingerbread for the next day’s breakfast and 
Junch. Jane smelled them so strongly the odor seemed to 
come right in through the open window and fill her room 
at Taylor Hall. She shivered. 

“TI never be able to stand a year away from home,” she 
said aloud. 

Then suddenly the homesickness was replaced by anger, 
anger at Waverly. She went over and switched on the light. 
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Taking out a sheet of paper, she sat down at the desk and 
began a letter to Dad. 

“Well, here I am,” she wrote. “Its just like the story 
books. There's oodles of college spirit and atmosphere. 
There are big, sweeping lawns and old, ivy-covered build- 
ings, and girls. Girls everywhere, of course. At the fresh- 
man welcome dinner tonight, we sang the Alma Mater. 
Very touching, indeed. Only they don't get me that way. 
I guess [’m too hard-boiled. 

“Tve been to the stables and met a horse. She’s the nicest 
character hereabouts, even if she is a mare and answers to 
the name of Miss Charity.” 

She thought a moment and then wrote, “Please send my 
boots and saddle.” She’d better explain the request because 
she had been adamant about not wanting them at Waverly. 
“There’s not a western saddle in the stables here. And Miss 
Charity’s a good horse, a pure-blooded buckskin, and she 
deserves the best.” 

She heard a car pull into the driveway. It must be Sheila. 
She put her letter away and got her soap tray. Before she 
could reach the bathroom, Sheila came in. The two girls 
faced each other. Sheila’s make-up was streaked as if she 
had been crying again, but her eyes were dry and feverish. 
Reaching up, she took out the few pins that held her hair 
and it tumbled down to her waist in black, flowing waves. 

“How was the party, Freshman?” she asked. 

Jane eyed her evenly. “Ît was all right. You missed a good 
show.” | 

“T bet I did. Admission free, too.” She smiled, but the 
smile was bitter with no friendliness in it at all. 
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IT WAS one of those warm days near the end of October 
when winter seems much farther away than it really is. Jane 
sat at a garden table in the outdoor reading nook of the 
Crawford Memorial Library. Blue was the color of autumn 
in this part of the country. It made à blue tent of the sky; 
it tinted the leaves crimson and purple; it swirled in the 
columns of smoke that rose in lazy spirals from the bonfires 
that dotted the campus. 

Jane dropped into her lap the monograph on Peru she 
was studying for World Affairs class and leaned back in 
her chair to watch the strollers. The library faced the entire 
campus, so she had a good view of what was going on. 
Three girls in bright sweaters and plaid skirts carried their 
bows and arrows to the archery range. A group of seniors 
came across the campus on bicycles. They stopped and 
called to her, asking if she wanted anything from Johns- 
ville. She shook her head and they pedaled away. Two 
sophomores came out of Main Hall with their boy friends 
and strolled past the library toward the Loop, the private 


walk where Waverly girls often took their dates. 
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Dates were of primary importance to some of the girls. 
Jane could not imagine herself so wrapped up in any boy 
that nothing else mattered. For instance, she could never be 
like Sheila Converse who was on edge every morning until 
the mail arrived with à letter from Mike. And every week 
end Sheila counted the hours until the long red car pulled 
up in front of Taylor Hall. 

Jane listened to the sounds of the campus. À few late 
crickets chirped in the grass around her. A soprano voice 
came out of the open windows of the Music Hall. La, la, 
la, la, la, la, la. Up and down the scales it went. The faint 
peals of organ music reached her from the auditorium of 
the Administration Building. She picked out the cries of the 
hockey team playing a practice game. The lawn mower 
Was going somewhere in the distance, probably around one 
of the residence halls. 

Jane thought of Taylor Hall. More and more she was 
glad she had been assigned to a small house. Her own 
crowd, Meredith and Pat, Ann and Ellen and Kathie, un- 
derstood she wanted to be left alone much of the time. 
Once or twice she had joined a bull session, but the girls 
never urged her to do anything she didn’t want to. 

One evening Ann had dropped in to see Jane during 
study hours. She had tried to draw Jane out by saying, 
“You don't like it at Waverly, do you?” 

“Tres all right,” Jane had replied, “in its way. But I just 
didn’t want to come to a girl’s school.” 

Ann had been silent awhile and then said, “T used to feel 
that way about girls schools in Europe. But Waverly is so 
different. It's so free. Everything is so modern and progres- 
sive. [ think American women’s colleges are wonderful.” 
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But Ann hadn’t come from the Midwest and she didn't 
understand what it was that Jane was longing for. As Jane 
thought of home, she pictured it as it would be on this 
October afternoon. The corn fields would be piled with 
straight rows of corn shocks and the wheat fields would be 
plowed up for the fall seeding. She glanced at her watch. 
Four-thirty. Allowing for the difference in time, Dad 
would just be finishing his Wednesday seminar. Tip would 
be waiting for him to go on a long hike and maybe they’d 
cook supper outdoors if it was warm enough. Jane longed 
to be with them. 

However, her studies kept her so busy that she did not 
have much time for pining. She had been surprised to learn 
that the pre-law course at Waverly included the same sub- 
jects Bobby was taking at State. And she was even more 
surprised when she did not gallop to the head of her 
classes. She had expected that to be easy at a girls college. 
But there were others just as bright as she. Kathie Brighton, 
for instance. | 

Jane thumbed through the monograph on Peruvian 
government. World Affairs was her favorite class, partly 
because she had grown up in a hotbed of political discus- 
sion and partly because of the teacher, Professor Martin. 
Although she was not the most popular member of the 
faculty—the girls complained she leaned a little on the 
severe side—Jane liked her. 

The very first day the class had met, Jane had gained a 
thorough respect for Professor Martin because of an inci- 
dent that occurred. The class discussion had drifted to 
democratic ideals, a subject which Jane had often heard 
discussed in her father’s circle of friends. With great vir- 
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tuosity, Jane held forth on the subject to the openmouthed 
astonishment of her classmates. When she had finished, 
Professor Martin made no comment, but simply fixed her 
with a piercing eye. After class, the professor called Jane 
to her desk and said, “Jane Townsend, that was à brilliant 
piece on democratic ideals which you plagiarized from 
your father’s writings.” Jane flushed. 

The professor made triangular doodles on the back of 
the government pamphlet in front of her. “And having 
read all your father’s books, I know you expressed his 
views very well.” 

While Jane wished she could run away somewhere and 
hide, Professor Martin had continued. “Hereafter we’d 
like to know what Jane Townsend, and not her father, 
thinks. We want our Waverly girls to be independent 
thinkers.” Then the professor had smiled one of her rare 
and perfectly charming smiles. “Now how would you like 
to come over to my house for tea, so we can get to know 
each other?” 

And Jane had gone, spending a delightful hour discuss- 
ing dogs and horses, the United Nations and South Amer- 
ica, labor unions and democracy, the merits of real Chi- 
nese tea and English crumpets which the professor always 
served her guests. Jane had had ample opportunity to 
prove she could really think for herself, and she had left 
the professor’s cozy living room with a new exhilaration. 
Since then her admiration for the brilliant woman had 
deepened every time she had sat before her. 

AI her other teachers were friendly and each had a dis- 
ünct individuality. Mr. Newberry, the botany teacher, 
was jolly and informal, full of not-too-new jokes and 
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great geniality. Miss Seely, in Latin, was a slender spinster 
whom the girls liked for her gentleness, despite her old- 
fashioned insistence upon the utmost precision in their 
work. Professor Ames, who taught English, was a nice- 
looking young man in his first year at Waverly. Most of 
the girls pestered him with unimportant questions in order 
to get his attention. Dr. Strothers took care of mathematics, 
and then there was Miss Kittridge for physical education, 
a small wiry woman who gave easy commands in a calm 
voice and who was more difficult to get acquainted with 
than most of the instructors. 

One day, however, Miss Kittridge had called Jane aside 
as she left the gymnasium. “You haven’t gone in for 
hockey or signed up for basketball,” she said. Jane twisted 
the chain of her locker key around her fingers. She didn’t 
want to tell Miss Kittridge that it was because she didn't 
care anything at all about Waverly. 

“You should participate in some sports,” Miss Kittridge 
had said. | 

“I ride,” Jane had answered. It was true. Hers was the 
most familiar figure on the bridle path, with Sheila Con- 
verse a close second. 

“Yes,” Miss Kittridge had said. “But riding is pretty 
lonely exercise.” 

“Not if you have a good horse,” said Jane. 

Miss Kittridge had smiled. “It still doesn’t offer the same 
opportunity for give and take as competitive sports.” She 
referred to a card on her desk. “Your high school record 
says you were outstanding in hockey, basketball, tennis, 
baseball, and badminton. What's the matter, Jane? Don’t 
you like it at Waverly?” 
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Jane had turned aside. Miss Kittridge’s persistence an- 
noyed her. 

“Why don't you give us a chance to show you what 
Waverly really is like, Jane?” Miss Kittridge put her hand 
on Jane’s shoulder, but she pulled away. 

“T just don’t want to sign up for anything extra,” she 
said. “I don’t see why I should be forced.” She was some- 
what shocked to hear the belligerence in her own voice. 

“No ones trying to force you,” Miss Kittridge quietly 
replied. “T just don’t like to see a fine girl like you beat her 
head against a stone wall, that’s all.” 

Jane had returned to Taylor Hall in high fury. But after 
she had calmed down, Miss Kittridge’s remarks stayed 
with her. What had she meant about beating her head 
against a stone wall? 

Well, both Ann and Miss Kittridge were wasting their 
time trying to talk her into liking Waverly. She shifted her 
position in the garden chair and closed her eyes. Last night 
she hadn’t slept well because Sheila had been out with 
Mike and waked her up when she came in. Sheila continued 
to show her selfish traits, throwing her belongings anywhere 
she pleased and doing everything she could to irritate Jane. 
And she was always trying to bribe Jane to help her in her 
dishonest activities. 

“Do my term paper for World Affairs and VII give you 
wenty-five dollars from my next check,” she would coax. 
Or, “Sign in for me on the register at nine-thirty and PI] 
sive you a brand-new compact.” Or, “Tell Dr. Strothers 
l’m too ill to go to dinner and Il give you a couple of pairs 
of stockings.” When Jane would refuse, she’d say, “Every 
man has his price. Yow’Il fall one of these days.” 
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Jane’s thoughts of Sheila trailed off and she let herself 


doze. She was awakened by someone shaking her arm and 
saying, “Hello, lazybones.” She opened her eyes and looked 
up at Kathie. è 

“Hi,” she said, blinking into the sun. 

“The International Relations Club is having a meeting,” 
said Kathie. “Why don’t you come along and join up? Its 
fun.” Ÿ 

“Uh-huh,” said Jane, shaking her head. “Not interested.” 

“You're fibbing,” said Kathie. She reached over and 
picked up the monograph on Peru. “We discuss just the 
sort of things you like.” 

“Tm busy,” said Jane. 

Kathie leaned on the back of Jane’s chair. “Jane 
Townsend,” she said, “you’re cutting off your nose to spite 
your face. Come on.” She leaned over and grabbed Jane’s 
hands. The two girls pulled back and forth tug-of-war 
fashion. Kathie lost her grip and fell back, careening 
against the table. She tumbled on the grass and rolled over 
and over. She lay there, laughing and screaming. 

À precise voice from the doorway of the library called, 
“Young ladies, please. If you want to play, will you kindly 
use the Physical Education Building?” 

It was Miss Nutting, the head librarian. Kathie scram- 
bled to her feet, murmuring incoherent apologies. Jane 
snatched up her monograph and they both ran down the 
walk while Miss Nutting’s disapproving glance followed 
them. And before Jane could protest, she was walking into 
Main Hall with Kathie, and Kathie was steering her up the 
stairs toward the club rooms. | 
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“THE club meets on the sun porch,” said Kathie. “Right 
this way.” They were a few minutes late and sat down on 
chairs near the door. 

The señior acting as temporary chairman was in the 
middle of a speech. She explained that the purpose of the 
club was to encourage study and discussion of topics con- 
nected with world affairs. She stressed the need for such 
student groups since the nations of the world are con- 
tinually trying to understand each other. 

“Members of the Waverly faculty will visit our meetings 
from time to time,” she said. “And we’/Il try to have as many 
speakers as possible from other campuses.” She paused. 
“There are two important events in the year for our club. 
One is the Club Alumnae Dinner. It’s held here at Waverly 
and we invite at least one man or woman of international 
reputation as guest speaker. We’ve had, at different times, 
two British statesmen, a Brazilian ambassador, a French 
writer, an Italian philosopher, and a Dutch educator.” 

Jane sat up and listened with interest. Not that she in- 
tended to join the group. It was simply gratifying to know 
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there were such activities as these at Waverly. It lifted the 
college above the tea party, prom, and household arts class. 

The senior continued. “The other event is a more exclu- 
sive one. Only one of us can participate in it. That, how- 
ever, doesn't make it any less exciting.”” She picked up the 
gavel and tapped it thoughtfully against the palm of her 
left hand. “Its the trip to New York to represent Waverly 
at the Campus Vogue Forum.” 

“What's that?” It was Kathie’s clear voice asking the 
question. 

“You all know the magazine Campus Vogue, ? said the 
chairman. There was a chorus of “Ves, of course.” It was 
the college girls fashion guide. 

“Each year, Campus Vogue holds a forum of girls from 
over fifty women’s colleges. Since the discussions are 
usually on world affairs, Waverly selects its representative 
from this club. It's quite an honor to be sent. You mingle 
with girls who are doing really big things on all the impor- 
tant campuses. Then you meet prominent people-histo- 
rians, diplomats, newspaper men and women. The forum 
and reception are held in the nat Purple Room of the 
Berkley-Plaza Hotel.” 

“How do you get chosen?” It was Kathie again. 

“The SAGE selects the girl who is most representative 
of Waverly.” 

Kathie turned to Jane and said, “Td give anything to go, 
wouldn’t you?” Jane didn't reply, but she thought, I bet 
most of them just go to show off their Easter bonnets. | 

The senior went on. “We women have a vital role to 
play in the world today. We have just as important a part 
as men. Ï don’t know where we can better learn how to 
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do it than in a club like this and at a college like Waverly.” 

The words had a vaguely familiar sound to Jane. She 
tried to recall where she had heard them, and then she re- 
membered Dad had said something like that to her the day 
she had left home. 

The senior rolled a blackboard over to the desk. “The 
business for today is to elect officers,” she said. “We’Il 
nominate two girls for each office and then have the nomi- 
nator make a short speech about the qualifications of her 
candidate.” She picked up a piece of chalk. “Nominations 
for president are in order.” 

One of the club members moved that they unanimously 
elect the senior who was acting as chairman, pointing out 
that she had been vice-president the year before and was 
a political science major. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

The new president thanked them and then asked for 
nominations for vice-president. One of the juniors was 
nominated, but she declined because she had a heavy 
schedule. Another member of the junior class was nomi- 
nated to take her place. 

“Any other nominations?” asked the president. 

Kathie jumped-up. “May a freshman hold office in this 
club?” 

“Yes,” said the senior. “Certainly. At Waverly we be- 
lieve freshmen are just as important as seniors.” 

“Then l’d like to nominate Jane Townsend.” Jane tugged 
at Kathie’s plaid skirt, but Kathie went on. “She’s the girl 
sitting next to me and pulling my skirt to make me sit down 
and keep still.” When they had all finished laughing, she 


went on in her best platform manner. “You may be sur- 
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prised that I think a freshman is qualified for this office.” 
The girls were staring at Kathie, frankly interested in what 
she had to say. “Jane 1s a pre-law student. She’s smart as a 
whip and can talk circles around anyone, including a 
Yankee like me, and that's going some.” The girls laughed 
again. They liked the ghib Kathie, and Jane squirmed in her 
seat, afraid they might really elect her as a result of Kathie’s 
FOR 

“Jane’s father is Proféssor Townsend,” Kathie went on. 
“You’ve probably had to read his books for philosophy and 
political science, whether or not you like them.” There 
were scattered chuckles. “Jane has been brought up in an 
atmosphere of debate and discussion ever since she was old 
enough to keep her ears open. I think she’d make an ideal 
officer of this club.” Kathie started to sit down and 
changed her mind. 

“One thing more,” she said. “If Jane Townsend declines, 
its because she’s just a grind. She hasn’t gone in for any- 
thing extra-curricular, and I think it would serve her right 
if we pulled her out of her shell. She’s hiding à lot of fine 
qualities under a bushel of selfishness.” | 

Kathie sat down and the girls applauded. Jane saw sev- 
eral of them put their heads together, look back at her, and 
nod approvingly. If the girls elected her, she couldn’t very 
well withdraw from the club. She jumped up from her 
chair and said, “Madame President.” 

The senior recognized her. Every face turned toward her 
and for a moment she experienced the self-consciousness 
she always felt when she first stood up. But she Eee it 
would pass the moment she spoke. 

‘T think it would be silly to elect me de 
simply because my father happens to be a professor. After 
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all, it’s not what your ancestors were, it’s what you are 
yourself that counts.” She folded her arms in front of her. 
“If Kathie Brighton had told you the whole truth, she 
would have let you know that I didn’t want to come here 
today. I never intended to join the club and I certainly am 
not entitled to hold office.” 

Jane sat down and made a triumphant grimace at Kathie. 
Kathie leaned over and said, “You’re the most ungrateful 
wretch l’ve ever met.” 

The ballots were already being passed for the voting. 
Jane raised her hand and the president nodded. “Shouldn’t 
my name be taken off the board?” she asked. 

“You didn’t decline,” said the senior. “You simply ad- 
vised us not to vote for you. According to our by-laws, 
anyone who voluntarily attends one meeting is considered 
a member. Its everyone’s privilege to vote for you or not, 
just as she pleases.” 

Jane slumped in her seat. Kathie ducked her head, 
chuckling behind her pocketbook. The girls scribbled on 
their ballot papers, and the monitor collected them. Two 
girls counted the ballots and the results were written on 
the board. The junior nominee had received eight votes 
and Jane had received seventeen. 

The girls called, “Speech! Speech!” but Jane shook her 
head. 

The rest of the offices were filled without any unusual 
events. After the business of the next meeting was an- 
nounced, the girls got up to leave. À few of them stopped 
to congratulate Jane and introduce themselves. 

At last she managed to get away. Kathie caught up with 
her as she hurried down the stairs and out upon the broad 
porch of Main Hall. “What's the hurry?” she said. 
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Jane wheeled on her. “You’re a traitor. Doing a thing 
like that to me when you know how I felt about their old 
club.” FRS ne] 

“Oh, come on now,” said Kathie. “Under that stern 
expression Î detect a bit of smugness because the girls were 
impressed enough to elect you vice-president.” 

“T don't want their old office,” said Jane. “T want to be 
let alone.” 

Kathie kicked her way through a deep pile of maple 
leaves. “You know,” she said, “T think this is exactly what 
you needed. I wouldn’t be surprised if it made à new 
woman out of you.” 

“There’s one good thing about the club,” Jane conceded. 
“Tes got a worth-while purpose.” 

“There,” said Kathie. “T knew we’d win you over.” 

“Tm not won over at all. l’m simply glad that everyone 
at Waverly isn't thinking about dates and men.” 

“What's so terrible about dates and men?” asked Kathie 
with an impish light in her hazel eyes. 

They walked up the steps of Taylor Hall. “Don't forget 
to wear a white dress for dinner tonight,” said Kathie. 

Jane put her hand on the doorknob. “What's tonight?” 

“The Color Ceremony,” said Kathie. “Don't tell me you 
forgot.” 

“Oh, that,” said Jane. “Some more rah-rah stuff.” 

Kathie shook her head. “Jane Townsend, you’re the 
limit. l’ve been waiting all week for it. Its the biggest 
campus event for freshmen since the welcome dinner.” 

“Tr may be to you,” said Jane. “But to me it’s just a lot 
of sentimental eye-wash.” She went inside and ran up the 
stairs before Kathie could reply. | 
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WHEN Jane entered her room, the first thing she noticed 
was how dark it was. The heavy draperies had been drawn 
across the large window. Then she saw Sheila lying face 
down on her bed, tossing about and moaning. 

Jane went over to her and asked, “Are you sick?” 
Sheila groaned. “Td better call the infirmary,” said Jane. 

“Let me alone,” Sheila said. Her usually shrill voice was 
so low Jane could hardly hear her. A sick girl was some- 
thing Jane had never had to cope with before. She stood 
there undecided what to do next. 

“Where does it hurt you?” was all she could think to 
ask. | | 

“Go away.and let me alone,” said Sheila. Jane’s first im- 
pulse was to follow Sheila’s advice, but her roommate’s 
suffering seemed so real she couldn’t bring herself to do it. 

She sat down on the bed next to Sheila. “Can’t I do some- 
thing for you?” 

“Yes,” said Sheila. “You can shut up and go away.” She 
rolled over on her face and moaned again. | 

Jane kept still, but she didn’t go away. Then she noticed 
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a crumpled mass of newspapers spread out around Sheila. 
A picture of Mike stared up from one of them. Gradually 
Jane got the. idea that Sheila was not physically 1ll. Her 
trouble was connected in some way with Mike. 

“Why don’t you tell me what’s bothering you?” she said. 
“Maybe you’ll feel better.” 

This remark was such a surprise to Sheila that she 
stopped groaning. “As if you cared,” she said, peering up 
atslige | 

“I didn’t say I cared,” said Jane. “T simply thought it 
might help you to talk it out.” 

Sheila sat up and pushed the tangle of dark hair from her 
eyes. “Promise you won't tell anybody.” 

Jane smiled. “You ought to know l’m not the gossipy 
type.” 

Sheila hesitated. “Mike has a new dancing partner. They 
open next week at the Royal Purple Room of the Berkley- 
Plaza in New York.” 

“T should think you’d be glad he’s got such a fine engage- 
ment,” Jane said. 

“Of course l’m glad about that. Its the dancing partner 
Vm worried about.” She thrust the newspaper under Jane’s 
nose. In the photograph with Mike was a girl in the native 
costume of Spain. “She’s pretty. He’Il practice with her for 
hours. Of course she’ll try to get him to take her around.” 

Jane glanced from the girls picture to Mike’s petulant, 
self-satisfied face. She thought, I should think you’d be glad 
to have someone take him off your hands. I don’t like his 
looks. But to Sheila, she said, “T wouldn’t take it too hard. 
Things usually work out all right if you let them. Maybe 
Mike won't like her at al? 
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“But she’s so pretty,” wailed Sheila. 

“Prettiness isn’t everything. I knew some pretty girls 
back home who weren’t popular.” 

Sheila shook her head angrily. “I knew you wouldn’t 
understand. What will I do week ends without Mike? He’ll 
be too busy to come up here. I won’t be able to stand it.” 

“There’s always someone looking for an extra girl for 
a blind date.” 

“As if they’d ask me,” said Sheila. “Nobody likes me.” 

“You don’t give them a chance,” said Jane. “You’ve got 
to hang around Main Hall after dinner. Drop in on 2 bull 
session once in a while. Show the crowd vou want to be 
friendly.” 

“Are you innocent!” Sheila’s voice rose to its usual high 
pitch. She jumped up from the bed. “They won’t have any- 
thing to do with me because of my father. Its been that 
way all my life. Every time l’d try to make a few friends, 
someone would whisper that l’m Boss Converse’s daughter. 
Then out would come the claws and the fangs. They’d talk 
behind my back, but I knew what they were saying. ‘Her 
father was indicted in the Hartwell case.” ‘Her father’s city 
is like a wormy apple. “They call her father the Brampton 
Buzzard. And the worst part of it is that every one of the 
things they say is true.” Sheila sank down on the bed and 
pressed her hands to her temples. Her shoulders heaved in 
voiceless sobs. Jane waited for the spasm to pass. When it 
did, Sheila launched upon another outburst. 

“vs pretty hard for you to grasp, isn't it?” she said 
scornfully. “You with your nice sheltered life out there in 
a cozy Midwestern university town. With a father who 
teaches and writes books and has brought you up to believe 
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that everything 1 in life will work out Just dandy if you only 
give it time. Just like the fairy stories they tell children. 
The princess always gets her. prince.” Sheila laughed hys- 
terically. “Why, pe don't know anything at all about 
life!” 

Sheila threw herself face downward on the bed. She lay 
there inert and spent. Jane got up. Her hands were trem- 
bling with anger. She wanted to grab Sheila by the shoul- 
ders and shake her. She was furious that anyone should talk 
like that about Dad and her home and her ideals. She went 
into the bathroom and locked the door. Leaning back 
against it, she tried to calm down. She went over to the 
tub and turned on the shower. With the water pounding 
in her ears, she got undressed. She stepped under the 
shower. The shock of the water as it struck her body 
cleared her thoughts. | 

When she went out into the room again, she remem- 
bered Kathie’s parting words, “Don't forget to wear a 
white dress.” There was only one white dress in her closet, 
an old piqué which she had brought East to wear in her 
room if they had warm days in autumn. She reached in and 
pulled it out. She would feel silly wearing anything so 
childish to dinner. When she had finished dressing, she went 
to the door without glancing at Sheila. But with her hand 
on the knob, she stopped. It seemed cruel to leave her here 
like this. Sheila had been overwrought when the flood of 
angry words poured out. Jane went over to the window 
and pulled back the draperies. The dark water of Indian 
River was speckled with fallen leaves and the Bluffs were 
a riot of colors. As Jane stood there her first hotheaded 
anger settled into a judicial reasoning out of the whole 
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situation. Sheila should be helped, not blamed. She needed 
to be educated to an understanding that there was a lot in 
life that was good and fine and noble. And Mike was not 
the one to do that for Sheila. Jane, with her philosopher’s 
training in scratching beneath the surface, could see what 
Mike really was. And even Sheila doubted his integrity Or 
she wouldn’t think a new dancing partner was someone to 
fear. If a dancing partner didn’t come between Sheila and 
Mike, something else would. Jane began to feel a sense of 
responsibility for her roommate. It wasn’t right to stand 
by and see someone go to pieces. She turned and went over 
to the bed. 

“Sheila,” she said. The other girl dug her face deeper into 
the pink bedspread. Jane took her by the shoulders and 
pulled her up to 2 sitting position. “Get up and get dressed 
and come down to dinner with me.” 

Sheila jerked away and buried her face. Again Jane lifted 
her up. “If you don’t,” she saïd, “TI call the nurse and re- 
port you as a case of hysterics.” Sheïla’s swollen eyes stared 
at Jane incredulously. “Yes,” Jane said firmly. “T will.” 

“T don’t want to eat,” said Sheila. 

“All right, don't.” Jane held her firmly by the shoulders. 
“But get out of this room. If you stay up here feeling sorry 
for yourself, it won’t help.” 

. Sheila didn’t answer, but she got shakily up from the bed. 
Jane walked over to Sheila’s closet and took out the first 
white dress she found. 

“T'hat’s a summer dress,” said Sheila. 

“We have to wear white tonight for the Color Cere- 
mony.” 


“What s that?” 
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“The seniors march across the campus in their caps and 
gowns, carrying lighted lanterns. We freshmen stand on 
the steps of Main Hall and they present us with our colors 
for the coming four years.” 

“Ivs kid stuff,” said Sheila. “T hate it.” 

“So do I,” said Jane. Jane met Sheila’s surprised stare 
with perfect honesty. “But l’m going,” said Jane. “Tm 
going because we’re here and we’ve got to make the best 
of it.” Without a word, Sheila took the dress from Jane 
and put it on. In a few minutes she had drawn her beau- 
tiful hair into a coil on her neck and painted the artificial 
arch across her lips. The bright spot of color gave a reck- 
less note to her white, excited face. 

When they reached Main Hall, dinner was being served. 
Jane and Sheila slipped unobtrusively into their seats at 
different tables. AIl during the meal, Jane’s eyes traveled 
across the rows of heads and watched Sheila. She did not 
touch her food, but sat staring out across the room. 

After dinner the freshmen hurried to the front porch of 
Main Hall while the seniors crossed the campus toward the 
Administration Building. The girls shivered a little in the 
cool night air. Jane found a place between Kathie and Ann, 
but her eyes searched the crowd for Sheila. At last she saw 
her over at the edge of the group. Just then the president 
of the senior class lighted her lantern. Other lanterns began 
to flicker, first a few, then a dozen, then more than you 
could count. In the blackness of the might, they looked like 
an off-season army of June bugs. It was very quiet while 
the freshmen waited for the seniors. Jane saw Sheila make 
a move to leave the porch. Elbowing her way through the 
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crowd, Jane reached her roommate’s side as she started 
down the steps. Jane grabbed her hand. 

“You’ve got to see this thing through,” she said. 

“T can’t,” said Sheila. “Let me go.” 

Jane gripped her hand more tightly. “You’ll make à scene 
if you leave the class now. You mustn’t.” 

The seniors moved across the campus. At first only the 
moving lights of their lanterns were visible. Then there 
were the shadowy outlines of their caps and gowns and 
finally their serious, white faces. They came up the steps 
of Main Hall. The president of the senior class handed the 
pole entwined with strips of color to the chairman of the 
freshman class. One of the seniors started the Alma Mater. 
Two hundred voices rose on the clear, frosty air. The lan- 
terns twinkled in the darkness. À slight wind stirred in the 
trees. It went through Jane’s thin summer dress and she 
shivered. 

The words of the last stanza of the Alma Mater vibrated 
in Jane’s ears. Sheila’s small-boned hand was cold and limp 
in Jane’s firm clasp. What was it Dean Bradley had said at 
the welcome dinner? The girls had come here to learn 
more from each other than from books. Tonight Jane had 
learned from Sheila something of what it meant to be 
Mayor Converse’s daughter. It was not the same as being 
the daughter of Professor Townsend. And Sheila was learn- 
ing from Jane. She was learning to face her problems in- 
stead of running away from them. 
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JANE led Miss Charity out of her stall and waited for 
Sheïla. The mail had been late this morning and Sheila 
would not leave Main Hall without her letter from Mike. 

Miss Charity sniffed the air and whinnied. November 
had brought a change in the weather with raw winds 
blowing in from the near-by ocean. Jane pulled some loose 
hay from Miss Charity’s mane and smoothed her black 
bangs. The horse nuzzled under Jane’s arm. 

“Oh, no, you don't,” said Jane. “You get the apple after 
the saddle’s on.” She started toward the stables, but Mr. 
Tinker saw her coming and brought the saddle out. The 
setters followed him, barking around Miss Charity. 

“Radio says we’re in for a bit of a snowstorm any time 
now,” he said. 

“They had snow out home à month ago,” said Jane. Mr. 
Tinker helped her adjust the girth. “We always have à 
full-sized blizzard by Thanksgiving.” 

“This will be your first Thanksgiving at Waverly, won't 
it, Miss?” 

“Yes,” said Jane, busy with the girth. “And what 
wouldn’t I oive to be home!” 
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Mr. Tinker pulled his mustard-yellow sweater about his 
ears and eyed her curiously. “Tts odd about you lasses 
now,” he said. “Miss Converse was saying how if she never 
got home again it would be too soon.” 

Jane turned all her attention to Miss Charity. She didn’t 
want to get Mr. Tinker gossiping about Sheila. Especially 
since she had been improving so much lately. The improve- 
ment was due partly to Mike’s not being able to get over 
to Waverly. But much of it was the result of the friendly 
relationship that had grown up between Jane and Sheila 
since the night of the Color Ceremony. For one thing, 
Sheila spent more time on her studies. She was more lively 
and interested in her classes, and once or twice Jane had 
persuaded her to stay after dinner for the social hour at 
Main Hall. 

Something was happening to Jane, too. In her sincere 
desire to help Sheila, she was entering more willingly into 
the activities of Waverly. Whenever she saw a blue mood 
descending upon her roommate, she would say, “Come on, 
lets go over to the hockey field,” or “Let's take in a movie 
at Johnsville,” or “Let's go over to the campus store and 
see the new shipment of sports clothes,” or “There’s a con- 
cert by the Philadelphia Symphony tonight. Let's go.” 

Sheila did not litter up the room as she had at first. She 
even stopped asking Jane to do unwarrantable favors for 
her and she no longer offered bribes. One day she had come 
back from Johnsville with two large boxes. They contained 
a new set of draperies, curtains, and bedspreads for both 
their beds in a lovely moss green that was one of Jane’s 
favorite colors. “I was getting sick of the pink stuff,” 
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new furnishings because of Jane’s earlier request. 

One day Sheila had come in and sat down on Jane’s bed. 
She swung her muscular dancer’s legs in front of her and 
said, “Well, Freshman, l’ve gone rah-rah on us. l’m a full- 
fledged member of the Modern Dance Club.” 

“Vou’re kidding,” Jane had replied. 

“I certainly am not. Some of the girls were signing up 
in the gym. They told Miss Kittridge I was a good dancer, 
and before Ï knew what x was happening they had me on 
the dotted line.” 

“That's good,” said Jane. “The same thing happened to 
me with International Relations Club. But it’s turned out to 
be fun. Everyone needs a hobby.” 

Sheila had crossed to the window. “Dancing’s not my 
hobby,” she had said, looking out toward the Bluffs. “Its 
my life.” She had stood there à moment and then added in 
a different tone of voice, “Have you ever tried jumping 
that fence out there?” 

Jane had got up and joined Sheila. “No,” she had said, 
looking at the path that went along the Bluffs. “It marks 
off forbidden territory.” 

Sheila had turned toward Jane and the old recklessness 
was in her eyes as she had answered, “All the more reason 
to jump it.” 

As Jane recalled the conversation with Sheila, she gave 
the final jerk to her saddle. Since Sheila had mentioned 
jumping the fence, Jane had ridden over the Bluffs several 
times and looked for hoof prints on the other side of the 
fence. And she had found them. They must have been 
Black Midnighes. No one but Sheila would be foolish 
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enough to ride her horse in the dangerous territory at the 
edge of the Bluffs. Jane had been worried about it ever 
since. She was trying to decide whether she should speak to 
Dr. Strothers about it. 

“You behaved very well,” she said to Miss Charity. She 
pulled an apple from her pocket and held it out. 

“You spoil her, Miss,” said Mr. Tinker. “She’s always 
looking for something extra.” He ran his hand along Miss 
Charity’s flank. “IT never would have thought the likes of 
her would make a lady’s mount.” 

The setters barked and ran toward the path coming from 
the campus. Black Midnight stamped in his stall. “Its Miss 
Converse,” said Mr. Tinker. “There he starts acting up. 
Does it every time. He’s quiet as a lamb, mind you, but the 
minute she comes along, he gets nasty.” 

Jane watched Sheila as her slender form in its black 
melton jodhpurs and flame-colored coat moved in and out 
of the naked trees. Her black hair was flying loose and she 
carried a riding crop and derby. She called a cheerful, 
“Hello,” and went to the stalls. 

Mr. Tinker brought out Black Midnight. Sheila clapped 
her derby on her head and stuffed her hair into it. It would 
not stay there long. She had a habit when riding of snatch- 
ing off her hat and letting her hair tumble down to her 
waist. 

Mr. Tinker finished saddling Black Midnight and turned 
to them. “T been wanting to speak to you ladies about 
something,” he said. “You’re the two that rides the path 
along the Bluffs most of the time.” He jerked his finger 
toward the path. “T was riding out there the other day and 
noticed some hoof prints in the out-of-bounds territory 
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the other side of the fence.” He looked quickly at Sheila 
and she turned away. “T don’t like to think any of our ladies 
would break that rule. We ain’t had no bad rains lately, 
but l’d hate to think what might happen if we had.” He 
turned abruptly away from them and went toward the 
stables. 

Jane walked Miss Charity over to the path. So Mr. 
Tinker knew about the hoof prints, too. That was a help. 
He’d keep his eyes open. Sheila got on Black Midnight and 
caught up with Jane. The first mile of the bridle path they 
walked the horses and chatted, but neither of them men- 
tioned what Mr. Tinker had said. Sheila was in a gay mood 
this morning. She pulled Mike’s letter from her jacket. 
“He’s going to have more time to see me soon,” she said. 
“He wants me to come up to New York. I can stay with 
my aunt at her apartment in Central Park West right near 
the Berkley-Plaza.” 

“Tm glad you’re not going this week end,” said Jane. 
“We have midterms next week.” 

“What do I care about midterms?” snapped Sheila. 

She broke into a canter and went on ahead. Jane fol- 
lowed. For a couple of miles, the black Arabian set the 
pace for the fair buckskin. Sheila and her horse made a 
beautiful sight. She was an excellent rider, utterly fearless, 
and, as Jane watched the high-strung gelding race along 
the path, she thought how perfectly the horse and his 
mount suited each other. 

Miss Charity fought for her head, but Jane held her in. 
“Black Midnight’s teaching you bad habits,” she said. 

She rounded the bend that brought the Bluffs into view. 
Black Midnight, fifty yards away, was heading straight for 
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the heavy oak fence. Jane watched the horse and his reck- 
less rider as they drew nearer and nearer the barrier. She 
pulled Miss Charity to an abrupt stop. 

“Look,” she said, “they’re going to jump 

Black Midnight’s forelegs bent in the take-off. Sheila 
crouched low over his neck as he went over. Jane held her 
breath until he landed on the soft turf beyond the fence. 

“Perfect!” said Jane. Black Midnight raced along the for- 
bidden territory of the Bluffs. In the thrill of watching 
Sheila jump, she had completely forgotten Mr. Tinker’s 
warning, but now it rushed back to her. Jane urged Miss 
Charity forward. 

“Sheila!” she called. “Sheila!” 

Sheila turned around. She pulled her derby from her 
head. Her hair tumbled down to her waist, making thin 
ribbons of flame of her scarlet coat. 

“Come on over!” she screamed back. “Don’t be afraid. 
Is à thrill” Without waiting for a reply, she rode on. 
Coming to a right-angle turn in the fence, she pulled Black 
Midnight to the left and once again cleared the fence in a 
perfect jump. Black Midnight raced on down the path 
toward the stables, apparently enjoying the adventure as 
much as Sheila. 

Jane let Miss Charity canter a mile or so and then walked 
her back to the stables. Sheila was standing next to the 
lathered gelding waiting for them. Jane jumped off and 
strode over to her. 

“That was a stupid thing to do,” she said. “You heard 
what Mr. Tinker said this morning.” 

“Tve been riding since I was four,” said Sheïla. “T know 
what l’m doing.” 
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“That's not the point. You’re breaking a rule.” 

“What do I care about rules? If I want to iump that 
fence, l’m going to do it.” 

Jane grabbed Sheila’s arm. “Can’t you see how foolish 
you are? After a heavy rain that turf would cave in under 
you. À good horsewoman wouldn’t risk her horse, even if 
she didn’t care about herself.”? 

Sheila yanked her arm free. Her eyes were narrow with 
malice. “You can’t kid me, Freshman,” she said. “The only 
reason you didn’t follow me over was because your cross- 
bred buckskin couldn’t make it.” 

Jane flushed. “That's not true.” 

Sheila’s eyes lighted with triumph to see that her remark 
had struck home. “Oh, yes, it is. And I want you to get 
something else straight. Just because we’ve been a little 
chummy, you needn’t think T’m going to take orders from 
you.” She paused and spat out the words. “Ts that clear, 
Freshman?” She turned abruptly and led Black Midnight 
over to the stables. 

Mr. Tinker came out of the main building. He called over 
to Jane, “A friend of yours was down here looking for 
you.” He scratched the back of his head. “Now what's her 
name? À bright-eyed lass with a short bobby cut. An Eng- 
lish-sounding name she has.” 

“Kathie Brighton?” asked Jane. 

“That's it,” said Mr. Tinker. “She says it’s important and 
she’ll be waiting for you by the telephone in Main Hall” 

“Thanks,” said Jane. “Will you take care of Miss 
Charity?” Mr. Tinker nodded. 

Jane looked over at Sheila. She stood with her back to 
Jane and swished her riding crop back and forth. “Good- 
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by, Sheila,” Jane called. “TII see you later.” Sheila didn’t 
answer. 

Jane hurried along the road to the campus. She was wor- 
ried. This silly argument was going to spoil everything. 
She was sorry Sheila and she had quarreled just when 
everything was working out so well. Just the same, she 
thought, she had no right to jump that fence. 

She was still worrying about it when she walked into the 
lobby of Main Hall where Kathie was waiting. “I thought 
you’d never get here,” Kathie said. “My brother is on his 
way to Montreal with a friend. They want to take us out 
tonight. They called and asked me to get another girl.” 

Jane didn’t like blind dates. “Why don’t you ask Pat or 
Meredith?” she asked. 

“They’d bore Don,” said Kathie. “He likes a girl who 
can really say something when she talks.” 

“What about Ellen?” 

“She’s too shy.” 

“Well, Ann then. She’s got poise and she’s interesting.” 

“Ann’s a peach of a girl,” said Kathie. “But Don likes 
his women attractive.” 

Jane thought, Pretty fussy brother you’ve got, Kathie. 
She had seen his photograph on Kathie’s desk. There wasn’t 
an upperclassman in the school who wouldn’t grab at the 
opportunity of a date with this former flyer who was in 
television. He was good-looking and he wasn’t a kid. 

“We’ve got our midterm tests next week,” she said. “Tf 
we stay out late tonight. we’ll be too tired tomorrow to 
study.” 

“We won’t be out late,” said Kathie. “They’re on a busi- 
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ness trip and they’ve got to catch the eleven-sixteen from 
Johnsville.” 

Jane considered the proposition. “Is he tall?” she asked. 

“For a gal that’s being offered a prize plum, you certainly 
are particular,” said the genial Kathie. “He’s six feet, one 
and a quarter inches.” 

“Just the height I like them,” said Jane. “In fact, he 
sounds too good to be pue She grinned. “Okay, F’II take 
a chance.” 
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KATHIES brother and his friend were waiting for them 
in the living room when they came downstairs at five 
o’clock. Kathie had worn a new dress, a soft shade of blue 
that went well with her chestnut hair and hazel eyes. In 
her high heels and make-up, she looked years older than 
usual. Jane had had no choice except her black date dress, 
but she realized now that it didn’t fit well. She had broad 
shoulders and the dress was much too tight across the back. 
l'd like to tell that woman a thing or two, she thought. 

Kathie had tried to get her to do her hair a new way, but 
she had refused. “The boys Fve known have always taken 
me on the basis of character,” she told Kathie. 

Kathie’s eyebrows had twitched humorously. “Oh, they 
have, have they? They must be a strange breed out there.” 

The two men got up slowly from the big overstuffed 
chairs. Turning to the tall one with the chestnut-brown 
wavy hair, Kathie said, “Jane Townsend, my brother, 
Donald. Everyone calls him Don.” She turned to a plump, 
good-natured-looking young man and said, “This is Hunt 
Palmer.” 
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Jane’s eyes went back to Don Brighton. Wonder of 
wonders, he looked exactly like his picture, smile and all. 
His square-cut jaw line might have seemed a bit over- 
powering if it were not for the way he had of grinning. 
That grin bridged the several years’ difference in age be- 
tween them and said, “Well, I think l’m going to like you!” 
_ Jane held out her hand and he grasped it firmly. “Hello, 
Jane,” he said. “Kathie tells me you’re going to be a lawyer, 
too.” His voice was full and rich. To Jane, used to the slip- 
shod speech of the boys she had known and the grinding 
Midwestern “r,” it was fascinating to listen to him. 

“I thought we’d go to the Hayloft for dinner,” Kathie 
said. “There won’t be too many of the college gang there.” 

“How’s the food?” asked Hunt. The strapping young 
man looked as if food were his chief interest in life. 

“Its good,” said Kathie. 

As they helped the girls into their coats, Hunt said, 
“You should see the dilapidated buggy we hired to drive 
you around in.” 

“Where’d you get it?” asked Kathie. 

“A little place called the Johnsville Motor and Cab 
Service,” said Don. “The man said it was positively the 
only car that survived the flood with Noah.” The girls 
laughed. | 

When they came out of Taylor Hall, Jane looked the 
car over with a professional eye. It was almost as bad as 
Minerva. 

“Do you think it will hold out until we get back?” asked 
Kathie. | 

“Just about,” said Jane. “Looks like a rear axle is almost 
gone and one of the springs is done for.” 
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Don took her arm and pulled her around. “What are 
you,” he asked, looking into her face, “a mechanic in dis- 
guise?” 

“No,” said Jane, “but l’ve driven since I was twelve.” 

“Tm afraid of women who can do things,” said Don. 
“They usually step all over you on the dance floor and they 
insist on paying the check.” | 

“Don't worry about that,” Jane said, smiling up at him. 
She liked the heartiness of his laugh. 

On the way to the Hayloft, Kathie and Hunt did most 
of the talking. In the center of traffic, the car stalled and 
Hunt had trouble getting it started. Jane thought, l’d have 
taken a look under the hood before I hired an antique like 
this. However, l’d better keep my mouth shut and play 
dumb. She smiled to herself. À few months ago she would 
have blurted out whatever she thought. 

Beyond Johnsville they took the country road that led 
to the Hayloft. It was dark now and quite cold. Hunt 
turned on the heater but it didn’t work. Kathie shivered 
and pulled her fur coat closer about her. She turned back 
to Jane. “Aren’t you freezing in that cloth coat?” 

“No,” said Jane, “it gets much colder out home.” 

“Where’s home?” asked Don. 

Before Jane could answer, Kathie had told her entire 
story, including Dad and the University. 

“My co-pilot was from the Midwest”” Suddenly he 
turned to Jane, his square jaw making a sharp white line 
in the dark. “Tve often wondered if all people from the 
Midwest were as nice as that guy.” 

“Of course Jane would think so,” said Kathie. “She’s one 
of those ardent Midwesterners that believes the prairies 
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were created first and the rest of the world sort of hinged 
on to them.” 

The way Don stared.at her made Jane feel uncomfort- 
able even in the dark. She was glad when Kathie squealed, 
“Hunt, stop! Here we are!” and the dim lights of the Hay- 
loft came into view. 

The place was crowded. A hostess, elaborately dressed 
in the movie version of cowboy attire, led them to a booth 
at the side. . 

“Well” said Don, looking around at the bare ceiling 
beams hung with halters and bridles and the red-checked 
tablecloths, “this is the right place to bring a girl from the 
wide-open spaces.” He looked Jane full in the face in that 
way he had. “Remind you of home?” | 

“Not a bit,” she said. “It's artificial and I don't like imi- 
tations.”? 

Don’s eyes traveled over Jane’s simple hair-do. “I like 
things natural, too,” he said. 

Jane did not enjoy the feeling that rushed over her. She 
quickly picked up her napkin and laid it across her lap. 

“This is the kind of place I go for,” said Kathie. “AI this 
atmosphere gets me, fake or not.” The orchestra had begun 
to play and Kathie’s shoulders moved in time to the 
rhythm. “Let’s dance, Hunt.” 

“Before we eat?” asked Hunt. 

“Oh, you,” said Kathie. “AI you think about is food.” 
But she shoved him out of the booth and pulled him toward 
the dance floor. 

Jane glanced up at the orchestra seated in the original 


hayloft. They were dressed, in cowboy shirts, chaps, and 
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and western songs as well as popular melodies. 

“This is the first time you've been East?” asked Don. 

“Its the first time l’ve been away from home more than 
a week at a time,” she said. “T thought l’d never last a 
month and here it is almost Thanksgiving.” 

“Going home for Christmas, I suppose.” 

“I wouldn’t miss it,” she said fervently. “T can hardly 
wait.” 

“T suppose there’s a boy friend back there.” His suave 
voice had 2 teasing note in it. Jane was furious with her- 
self when she felt a rush of color flood her neck and face. 
She thought, If you think l’m going to answer that one, 
you can guess again. 

Kathie and Hunt came back, and they turned their atten- 
tion to the long menu card decorated with cowbells and 
horses’ heads. The food was à la carte and quite expensive, 
but Kathie plunged in with a reckless indifference as to 
cost. “TL have creole gumbo soup, a steak with French 
fries, and creamed asparagus.” She turned to Hunt. “May 
I have a salad, too? l’m famished, and they have a won- 
derful tossed green salad with Roquefort dressing.” 

“Sounds good to me,” said Hunt. 

“Why don’t we all take the same and save some trouble?” 
asked Don. Jane agreed, and Don nodded to the waitress. 

As Kathie had promised, the food was excellent. Between 
courses Kathie dragged the protesting Hunt out on the 
dance floor. She did it so often that Jane began to suspect 
she was deliberately taking Hunt away so Don and Jane 
would be left alone. 

Finally Don turned to her and said, “Want to dance?” 
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“Yes,” she replied quickly. 

Don danced the way he talked, smoothly and effort- 
lessly. It was different. from Bobby’s bouncing, childish 
style. When the orchestra stopped, Jane was sorry. She had 
never before enjoyed dancing with anyone so much. 

When they returned to the table, Hunt said, “Its nine- 
thirty. We’Il have just enough time to drop these cowgirls 
off before our train leaves.” 

Outside the Hayloft, they all shivered. “Whew,” said 
Kathie, “it gets colder and colder. But I suppose this is just 
a heat wave to our girl from the Golden West.” 

“No,” said Jane, “TI admit it's getting a bit cool.” 

The car was jammed in among a dozen others and Hunt 
lost ten minutes getting it out. All the time he fretted that 
they might miss their train. 

“TI show you a short cut back to the campus,” said 
Kathie. “It will save fifteen minutes.” 

“Better be sure,” said Don. 

“T am.” Kathie gave Hunt directions and he drove the 
car as fast as it would go. Jane, watching an occasional 
blurry outline of a farmhouse, was painfully conscious of 
Don beside her. He had thrown a blanket over their laps 
and she had to sit closer to him than she wanted. If this had 
been Bobby sitting beside her, he would have been talka- 
tive and noisy. But Don was relaxed and quiet. Because he 
talked so little about himself, Jane did not feel she had to 
compete with him as she always did with Bobby. Yet his 
manner disturbed her far more than Bobby’s banter and 
flippancy. It made her conscious of herself as a woman. 
She sat there feeling the tightness of her dress across her 
shoulders and wishing the ride were over. 
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 Suddenly the engine coughed and sputtered. The car 
bounced to a stop. Kathie squealed, “Ir’s out of gas. What 
will we do now?” 

“Ivs got plenty of gas,” said Hunt. “We filled her up 
before we started.” 

. “Oh, drat it,” said Kathie. “What's the matter with you, 
you old nag?” | 

The engine would not turn over. “The sad part of it is,” 
said Hunt, “that the only thing I know about à car is it 
has four wheels.” 

“Come on, Don.” said Kathie. “You’re the mechanical 
genius of the gang. See what's the matter.” 

Don got out and went to the front of the car. He lifted 
the hood. Hunt held a flashlight while they examined the 
engine. Jane knew they were fussing with the spark plugs. 

“T hope they don’t miss their train,” Kathie wailed. 

Jane thought, “Don'’s an electronic engineer. He ought 
to know what's wrong. Besides, he said he didn't like 
women who knew how to do things.” So she huddled under 
the blanket and waited. Hunt got more and more impatient 
with Don’s experiments. 

Kathie turned to Jane. “Hunt’s scared he’Il have to break 
his appointment in Montreal tomorrow. Hell lose a big 
order if he doesn’t get there by noon.” 

Jane struggled with her conscience, wondering what to 
do. She could continue to sit here and pretend to be dumb. 
Don would remain ignorant of how much she knew about 
mechanics. Or she could try to fix the car. If she did, Hunt 
might catch his train. She thought, Come on now, which 
is more important, that Hunt gets to Montreal by noon or 


that Don Brighton thinks you’re the kind of girl he likes? 
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Tossing the robe from her lap, she got out. She ran around 
to the front and grabbed the flashlight from Hunt. 

She tested the spark-plug connections, examined the con- 
denser, and saw they were all right. Then she turned her 
attention to the distributor. That was it. The wire from the 
coil had been yanked loose. Shoving it back again, she 
turned to Hunt. 

“Get in and try it now,” she said. Hunt climbed behind 
the wheel and stepped on the starter. It turned over in- 
stantly. | 

“Yippee!” he yelled. “Three cheers for the Middle 
West!” 

Don and Jane climbed in the back and they were off 
again. In less than fifteen minutes, the car had pulled up 
to the gate of Waverly. Kathie and Jane hopped out. 

Kathie said, “We had an elegant time. Simply elegant.” 

Jane looked over at Don, hoping he might say he had 
enjoyed meeting her, but all he said was, “Thanks for the 
evening, girls. Now behave yourselves.” Kathie and Jane 
waved while Hunt turned the car around and drove off. 

They crossed the campus and hurried into Taylor Hall. 
After they had signed in on the register, Kathie said, “If 
you promise not to get a swelled head, lIl tell you some- 
thing.” 

“What?” asked Jane. 

“As we were leaving the Hayloft, Don said you were a 
good dancer and a mighty nice kid.” 

Jane was careful not to show how pleased she was. “I 
thought I sort of spoiled everything when I fixed the car. 
He said he didn’t like women who could do things.” 
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“He was just joking,” said Kathie, nodding her head in 
emphasis. “You’Il hear from him again, don't worry.” 

“T wasn’t worrying,” said Jane. 

“Werent you?” asked Kathie, raising her expressive 
eyebrows. 

When they reached the third floor, a door opened. Ann 
came down the corridor toward them. 

“T want to talk to you,” she said to Jane. 

“Come on down to the sun porch,” said Kathie, inviting 
herself along. They went into the room and Kathie 
switched on a dim light near the door. 

“T thought you should know about Sheila,” Ann said to 
Jane. 

“What QUE her?” 

“That boy she goes around with. He wired her today.” 
Ann’s face was serious and pale in the dim light. “Maybe 
I shouldn’t tell you about it, but l’m worried.” 

“Go ahead,” said Kathie. “We won’t blab it around.” 

“T was pinch-hitting for one of the seniors in Dr. 
Strothers’ office when the wire came over the phone.” 

“What did it say?” asked Kathie. 

“He invited her to New York for Thanksgiving.” 

“What's so terrible about that?” asked Jane. “If she 
wants to leave the campus Thanksgiving Day, it's all 
right.” 

“Yes,” said Ann. “But she’s left already. She packed two 
bags this afternoon and went without saying anything to 
Dr. Strothers. l’m afraid she won’t be back until after 
Thanksoiving.” 

Kathie groaned. “She’Il miss her midterms.” 

“Worse than that,” said Ann. “She’Il get double cuts for 
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skipping classes before a holiday. It’s about the worst thing 
she could do.” 

“That's right,”. said Kathie. “The Government Board 
may even summon her for discipline.” 

Ann turned to Jane again. “T thought maybe you could 
do something to bring her back here tomorrow. She listens 
to you more than to anyone.” 

“Not any more she doesn't,” said Jane. “Sheila and I 
quarreled this morning down at the stables. She wouldn’t 
even speak to me when I left.” 

The two girls stared at Jane. Kathie was wide-eyed with 
curiosity and excitement. Ann’s face was solemn and 
drawn. 

“So,” said Jane, shrugging out of her coat, “I guess that’s 
that.” 
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JANE was up early on Thanksgiving Day. As she pulled 
back the draperies from the picture window, she noticed 
that Indian River was gray and aloof with fringes of ice 
along the shore. “It looks the way I feel,” she thought. 
“Imagine spendimg Thanksgiving in this place.” 

She got quickly into her riding clothes and glanced over 
at Sheïla’s undisturbed bed. She hadn’t come back. Dr. 
Strothers had been trying unsuccessfully to reach her 
aunt’s house by telephone. Jane told herself that the affair 
was none of her business. What did she care about Sheila 
Converse? However, she could not readily dismiss her 
roommate from ‘her thoughts. For all her wildness and 
volatility, there was something appealing about Sheila. Dad 
had always told them, “No one’s hopeless. Everyone has 
something worth saving, if you just dig down deep 
enough.” 

Since breakfast was to be later than usual, Jane decided 
to take a canter right now. Tiptoeing along the quiet hall, 
she went down the stairs. The house was still fast asleep. 


As she crossed the foyer, Dr. Strothers called to her. She 
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was dressed for riding, in jodhpurs, a tweed jacket, and 
English boots. A soft felt hat was pulled down over her 
forehead. | 1e 

“Want some company?” she asked. 

Of all mornings, Jane would have preferred this one 
alone with Miss Charity, but she couldn’t tell Dr. Strothers 
that. “Yes,” she said. 

They walked briskly along the path to the stables. Jane 
let Dr. Strothers do most of the talking. She chatted about 
campus events and the festivities to follow later on in the 
day. When they reached the stables, Mr. Tinker was wait- 
ing for them. 

“I hope my telephone call didn't wake you up,” said 
Dr. Strothers. 

“Tm always glad to do a favor for a lady and a horse- 
woman,” said Mr. Tinker gallantly. 

While Jane saddled Miss Charity, Mr. Tinker helped Dr. 
Strothers with the horse she had chosen for today, a high- 
spirited Kentucky saddler named Pom-Pom. “Tve ridden 
most of the horses in the stables,” she called over to Jane, 
“but Mr. Tinker would never let me try Miss Charity.” 

Jane fussed with the cinches to be sure the girth was not 
too tight. “She treats that animal like it was human,” said 
Mr. Tinker. 

“She’s better than some humans,” said Jane. “More re- 
liable.” She squatted on an old blanket and pulled on her 
boots. 

“Those are attractive,” said Dr. Strothers, nodding to- 
ward the boots. “Where’d you get them?” 

“Home,” said Jane. She thought, And don’t ask me any 
more about them. I can’t bear to think of home today. 
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They walked their horses along the bridle path in the 
_Opposite direction from the Bluffs. Pom-Pom pranced half 
a length ahead. Jane was glad Dr. Strothers had chosen him, 
because he was able to set a good pace for Miss Charity, 
and Dr. Strothers knew how to get the most out of a flashy 
horse like Pom-Pom. 

They cantered for about two miles, passing through the 
woodland that bordered Waverly. The underbrush was 
completely bare except for a few dried bunches of sumach 
berries still clinging to their branches. When they ap- 
proached the hollow in which lay the outdoor theater, Dr. 
Strothers slowed down. 

“Let’s rest here,” she called back. “T love the view.” 

They jumped off their horses, tied them to a sapling, and 
walked over to a rise in the ground below which stretched 
the burnt orange slopes of the theater. 

“It looks so small from here,” said Jane. 

“You’d never believe it would seat ten thousand.” 

There was a long silence as they stood looking down at 
the seared landscape. Then Dr. Strothers said to Jane, “Td 
like to talk to you about Sheila.” 

Jane walked over to a tree and leaned against it. She 
picked up a bare,branch and slapped it against her leg. So 
that was the reason why Dr. Strothers had taken time for 
a ride before breakfast. 

“Jane,” said Dr. Strothers, coming over to her, “I want 
to help Sheila and I know you do, too.” Dr. Strothers’ voice 
was persuasive, but Jane averted her glance, snapping the 
twigs from the dried branch. “Tsn’t that so?” 

__ “Even if I wanted to helo, I couldn’t. Sheila and Î 
aren’t on speaking terms.” 
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“Why not?” 

“We quarreled last spi 

“About what? ”. 

Jane considered dd or not to tell Dr. Strothers. 
There was no reason why she shouldn’t. She had been wish- 
ing there was some way to let Dr. Strothers know that 
Sheila was riding out-of-bounds. “It was over Black Mid- 
night,” she said. 

“What about him?” 

“Sheila has been jumping the fence and riding out-of- 
bounds along the Bluffs,” Jane said slowly. “Mr. Tinker 
warned her not to do it. She got into one of her reckless 
moods and jumped when we were out together. It was a 
stupid thing to do.” 

“It was more than stupid,” said Dr. Strothers. “Ît was 
very dangerous.” 

“It would have been if there had been heavy rains,”? said 
Jane. 

“But that's not why She went to New York,” said 
Dr. Strothers. 

Jane switched the trunk of the tree with what was left 
of the branch. She was not going to tell Dr. Strothers about 
Mike. That was strictly Sheila’s own business. 

“Tve called her aunt’s house five times since Saturday,” 
said Dr. Strothers. “The maid always says there’s no one 
there. I don’t believe it.” 

Jane tossed the branch into the underbrush. “Tm fed up 
on Sheila,” she said. “As far as l’m concerned, she doesn’t 
have to come back here ever.” 

Dr. Strothers pulled Jane around by the shoulder. “You 


don’t mean that.” she said. “You want Sheila back as much 
? 
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as Î do. You know she needs Waverly more than any other 
girl here.” 

Jane walked over to Miss Charity. She untied her and 
swung easily into the saddle. Without waiting for Dr. 
Strothers to mount, she started for the stables. All the way 
back, she heard the beat of Pom-Pom’s hoofs as he raced 
behind her. When they reached the stables, she slid down 
and handed the reins to Mr. Tinker. Dr. Strothers came in 
shortly afterward. 

“We had à fine ride,” she said brightly. “I could eat à 
house and barn.” She clapped Jane on the shoulder. “How 
about you?” | 

Jane was glad she was willng to drop the subject of 
Sheila. “T sure could,” she said, grinning. “And a couple of 
horses thrown in for good measure.” 
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AFTER the Thanksgiving services in the chapel, Jane went 
directly to her room. She had decided to spend the rest of 
the day studying. While she was busy with her books, 
there was a knock on her door. Before she could say “Come 
in,” the door opened and Kathie’s face peered in. 

“Tve come to see how Mrs. Scrooge is getting along,” 
she said. “AIT by herself on Thankspgiving Day.” 

“Go away,” said Jane. 

“My goodness,” said Kathie. “You looked so glum dur- 
ing services.” She leaned across the desk. “’We’re all going 
to the hockey game. Of course you’re coming with us.” 

“Of course l’m not. l’ve got a paper to do.” 

“On Thanksgiving Day!” Kathie’s voice roared with 
indignation. She grabbed Jane by the arm. “This is no time 
to be a rugged individualist, Jane Townsend. Why, it’s the 
big Odds-Even game. Our team plays with the juniors 
against the sophomores and seniors. You can’t miss it!” 

“Let me alone,” said Jane. 

Kathie put her fingers to her mouth and whistled. The 


door was flung wide open and in rushed the whole crowd. 
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Meredith and Pat grabbed Jane’s arms and pulled, while 
Kathie, Ann, and Ellen pushed from behind. They dragged 
her out of the room and down the stairs, Jane protesting 
and kicking every foot of the way. In the foyer she shouted, 
“AI night. Stop! PI give in, but let go. I won’t be dragged 
across the campus.” 

When they reached the hockey field, the teams were 
warming up. Jane watched her crowd enter wholeheartedly 
into the spirit of things and wondered how they could get 
up so much steam over an intramural game. Intercollegiate 
athletics was a different matter. Out home, State had won 
the football championship for the last two years and the 
Thanksgiving Day game was the deciding one of the season. 
Jane would have gone with Bobby. Afterward there would 
be a snake dance if State won, and later there would be 
refreshments and informal dancing at the University can- 
teen. Jane wouldn’t have found it difficult to enter into the 
spirit of those festivities. 

“Did you see that marvelous play?” It was a quiet voice 
beside her that brought her out of her reverie. Ellen had 
moved over and was standing next to her. “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful?” asked Ellen, turning a radiant face to Jane. “Isn’t it 
grand to be out here watching the famous Waverly Odds- 
Even game on Thanksgiving Day?” 

Jane looked out at the field. She didn’t want to have to 
answer that question. 

In the last period one of the freshmen made a spectacular 
play that pushed the score to a tie. Then a sophomore with 
a swift arm action and even quicker feet made a goal. The 
sophomore-senior score shot ahead, and the game ended in 
a victory for their side. 
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“Oh, drat it,” said Kathie. “T could crawl into a corner 
and cry!” 

Pat and Meredith solemnly offered her their handker- 
chiefs. The crowd laughed and started back to the Hall. 
Jane found herself at the end of the line next to Ellen. 

“How about the show the Waverly Players are putting 
on tonight? Do we all go together?” Kathie asked. 

“Sure,” “Why not?” “Of course,” was the chorus of 
answers. à 

“What about Goldilocks on the end?” asked Kathie. 
Ellen squeezed Jane’s arm and said, “T hope you’ll come, 
Jane.” 

“AI right,” said Jane. 

“Wonderful,” said Kathie. “We don’t even have to hire 
a derrick to get her there.” 

They reached Taylor Hall and the girls went to their 
rooms to get ready for the T'hanksgiving dinner which was 
to be the high spot of the day. Jane did not see the neces- 
sity of wearing their long, formal dresses. She thought, 
That's the way it is at a woman’s college in the East. 
They’ve been doing the same thing for the last hundred 
years and you can’t change them. 

Alone in her room, she felt the earlier gloom of the day 
try to push its way in. Hastily she took a shower and got 
out her only floor-length dress. Like all her other clothes, 
it had been picked out by the saleswoman in the Chicago 
department store. It was black, too. She was dispusted as 
she looked at the cheap satin bodice and skimpy point 
d'esprit skirt from which the damp New England climate 
had taken most of the starch. And down the entire front 
was a row of ugly brass buttons that made the dress look 
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like à caricature. Once again she wished she had paid more 
attention to the selection of her wardrobe. She thought of 
Meredith who would wear something simple to set off her 
classic profile; and of Pat who would look like à nosegay; 
and of Ann, soignée in a creation from her mother’s spe- 
cialty shop; and of Kathie who might wear anything frora 
a gypsy skirt to a bellboy’s waistcoat. Even Ellen would 
have à dress suitable to her type, no matter how homemade 
it looked. 

Jane slipped the long dress over her head, thinking, It 
will probably be too tight across the shoulders. And the 
moment it fell into place, she saw she was righes It was 
tighter than the black date dress. 

She clasped the barrette to her hair and ran down the 
stairs. She waited in the foyer for the others, watching the 
blinking lights of the dormitory windows through the glass 
panels of the door. Finally the crowd straggled down and 
they went off together to Main Hall. 

Kathie had arranged to have the same table they had had 
for the freshman welcome dinner. “A sort of anniversary 
for our gang,” she said. 

The big hall was already filled with gay and excited girls. 
Everywhere Jane looked there were vases and baskets filled 
with huge yellow and white chrysanthemums. À gypsy 
orchestra had been hired to play. 

“sn't the xylophone player stunning?” whispered 
Kathie. 

“T like the first violinist” Ellen shyly commented. 
Everyone laughed and Ellen blushed. The notion of Ellen 
taking a fancy to the big, handsome violinist was comical. 

“They’re Hungarians,” said Ann. “There was a wonder- 
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ful gypsy orchestra in the hotel in Budapest where Mother 
and I used to stay. Ellen’s violinist will probably come 
around among the tables and play requests for us.” 

Throughout the dinner, Jane tried not to think of the 
dining room at home, but the dietitian had gone out of her 
way to plan a real Thanksgiving dinner so there was every- 
thing to remind her of home. Roast turkey, of course. But 
why did it have to be stuffed with chestnut and celery 
dressing just as Mrs. Norris made it? And there were 
creamed onions and steamed squash and mashed sweet po- 
tatoes and cranberry sauce, not the molded kind from a 
can but the old-fashioned kind with whole berries in it. 
When the pumpkin pie appeared, it was topped with 
whipped cream, great generous mounds of it, just as at 
home. It was at this point that Jane stopped fighting off 
her homesickness. She mentally left Main Hall and went 
back to the group seated around the fireplace at home after 
dinner was over. She listened to the popping of the corn 
and the sharp cracking of black walnuts. She smelled the 
apples toasting and followed word for word the story Dad 
told every year about the first Jane Townsend and her 
first Thanksgiving in the Midwest. There were rumors of 
Indian trouble but she insisted upon celebrating T'hanks- 
giving even though she had to hold a rifle in one hand 
while she basted a wild turkey with the other. 

“Hey, snap out of it!” It was Kathie’s voice. “Come on, 
it’s time to go to the show.” 

As they walked across the campus toward the blue and 
gold auditorium, Jane found herself once again arm in arm 
with Ellen. | 

“Wasn’t the dinner the best you ever tastedr” asked 
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Ellen. “And such music! Every minute, I was afraid some- 
one was going to wake me up, and l’d find out it was just 
a dream.” 

Jane almost said to Ellen, “Oh, for heaven’s sake, keep 
still,” but she didn't. 

The hall was crowded, because many of the townspeople 
had come over from Johnsville to see the play. Jane had 
to sit on the end of the row in the seat next to Fllen. The 
play did not especially interest her. For one thing, she 
found the classics boring. It was silly to watch a lot of 
amateurs in dyed muslin and rhinestones, in old felt hats 
and feathers and velvet evening wraps from somebody's 
attic, walk around the stage and speak à lot of antiquated 
lines. Back at State, they had an experimental theater in 
which they tried out original plays written by the students. 
But at last the curtain came down on the dull business. 
Jane was the first one to leave the auditorium. Outside in 
the cold air, she was surprised to hear Ellen’s voice right 
behind her. 

“Don't you think they did splendidly for amateurs? The 
settings and costumes were almost professional.” 

Jane hurried down the steps. She was beginning to be 
a little annoyed with Ellen. She turned to her and said, “It 
was stuffy in there. I think ll take a turn around the 
campus before I go in.” 

“Would you mind very much if I went with you?” asked 
Ellen. 

“All right,” she said grudgingly. They walked the entire 
circle of the campus without talking. Jane headed for the 
Loop, thinking surely Ellen would say she was tired and 
go back. But along she came, keeping in step with Jane’s 
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long-legged strides as best she could. At last they came 
back to the campus. It was deserted. The halls were brightly 
lighted and music from phonographs and radios filled the 
air. Occasionally a gay laugh or a voice raised in conver- 
sation reached them. - 

“Let's stand here just a moment, shall we?” asked Ellen. 

Jane reluctantly stopped. Ellen said, “T sort of hate to 
go in, because then the day will be over and it's been the 
nicest T'hanksgiving I evèr had. I wish it could last forever.” 
They sat down on the rim of the lily pond. “I suppose 
when you've been brought up in a college atmosphere, 
these things don’t give you the same thrill.”” She waited 
for Jane to comment, but when she didn’t Ellen went on. 
“AII my life l’ve dreamed about coming to a real girls col- 
lege like Waverly. I used to imagine what it would be like 
to spend such a Thanksgiving Day with chapel services, 
and chrysanthemums on the tables at dinner and lovely 
music, and a hockey game like this afternoon’s, and a play 
like the one we saw tonight.” 

Jane reached down and picked up a handful of the last 
autumn leaves from the ground. She crunched them be- 
tween her white rabbit mittens. 

“Even now I can’t believe Waverly really happened to 
me,” Ellen said. “My father couldn’t afford to send me to 
college. But some women in the town got together and 
founded a scholarship fund. If the girl would pay her 
board, they’d pay her tuition. At any college she wanted. 
When I heard they had picked me, I couldn’t believe it. 
I worked all last summer and l’m going to work next 
summer too. Âs a waitress in a summer pavilion.” Jane 


picked up another handful of leaves. They crumbled dryly 
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at her touch. “The tips are big,” Ellen explained, “even if 
the hours are long. It’s worth it. It means l’Il be back here 
for next Thanksgiving.” 

Jane let the shreds of leaves drop from her mittened 
hands. She shivered and pulled her coat about her. 

“Are you cold?” asked Ellen. “T shouldn’t have kept you 
out here while I talked about myself.” 

As they got up, Ellen said, “T like to talk to you, Jane. 
You're more serious than the others and, well, you sort of 
understand.” 

Jane walked quickly toward the steps of Taylor. She left 
Ellen with the crowd that was having hot chocolate and 
plum pudding in the living room and went directly to her 
room. She locked the door. Going to the windows, she 
Jooked out at the dark mass of the Bluffs. She stood there 
a long time. Twice someone knocked on the door but she 
 didn’t answer. | 

She thought of Ellen at one of those summer places, wait- 
ing on tables, working long hours for big tips so she could 
come back here next year. So she could go to chapel and 
see an unimportant hockey game and eat her Thanksgiving 
dinner in Main Hall and watch an amateur En ie. didn’t 
amount to à stick of grease paint. 

Inside Jane something stirred that she had never felt be- 
fore. It was partly shame, but it was more than that. It 
was as if a giant searchlight had been turned on Waverly. 
A searchlight which gradually focused upon Ellen’s shining 
face as she said, “T just can’t believe that Waverly ever 
happened to mel” 
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THAT Sunday evening when Jane came back from supper, 
she found Sheila in their room. She was unpacking her bags 
which lay open on the bed. The two girls looked at each 
other. 

“Hello, Freshman,” said Sheila. “Did pi fe a lovely 
T'hanksgiving in this prison?” 

Jane went to her desk and got out the paper she was 
doing for World Affairs class. Sheila took off her dress 
and put on her faille robe. She came over and slumped into 
the chair beside Jane’s desk. “Aren’t you going to ask me 
about my vacation?” she asked, with a challenge in her 
voice. 

Jane looked up. “Ts there anything to ask? You had a 
wonderful time, you didn’t sleep a wink, you saw Mike 
until you were both sick of each other, and he still loves 
you. That about sums it up, doesn't it?” 

“He does love me!” said Sheila. There was a fierce, de- 
fiant quality in Sheila’s voice, as if she were trying to con- 
vince herself that what she was saying were true. Inside 
the tangled frame of black hair, her face was haggard and 
drawn, despite the feverish brightness of her eyes. 
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“And I did have a wonderful time,” she said. She leaned 
forward and talked animatedly. “T had supper every night 
at the Royal Purple Room. Mike’s dancing is marvelous.” 
Jane noticed that Sheila did not mention his partner. 

“We saw two plays and a musical. Matinees, of course. 
We walked through Central Park in the dusk, holding 
hands like a couple of silly kids. We took a ferry out to 
Staten Island early one morning. It was freezing cold but 
we loved it. We saw dawn come up over Rockefeller 
Center while we ate a breakfast of sugar doughnuts from 
a paper bag. We went to an afternoon dance hall on 
Broadway. It was wonderful!” 

Jane studied the tired face. The discontented mouth was 
more restless than ever. 

“And now you’re perfectly happy,” she said. “You’re 
sure everything is going to be lovely for ever and ever.” 

“It is,” said Sheila, the defiance in her voice bordering 
upon desperation. “I know it is!” 

Jane thought, No, you don't. You’re just reaching out 
for happiness in any direction. She said, “Have you seen 
Dr. Strothers yet?” 

Sheila got up. She went over to her bureau and ran a 
comb carefully through her tangled hair. “Yes, I have an 
appointment with her tomorrow morning. Î suppose lil 
have to stand for the usual moralizing.” 

Jane shoved back her chair and twisted around so she 
could see Sheila. “Of course you realize,” she said, “you 
broke just about every rule in the book. You skipped mid- 
terms, cut classes before and after a holiday, scooted off to 
New York without a word to anyone. Dr. Strothers tried 
to reach you several times but your aunt’s efficient maïd 
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told her no one was there.” Jane got up. “And you realize, 
too, that it was a pretty dirty trick to play on Dr. Strothers 
and all of us” 

Sheila turned around, the Haba poised over her dark 
head. “A dirty trick to play on all of you?” She repeated 
the words as if she were groping for their meaning. “All 
of you?” 

Jane threw down her pen. “Yes,” she said. “Dr. Strothers 
has to account for every girl in this house. When one of 
us makes herself an outlaw, ee Hall gets the reputation 
for being that kind of place.” 

Sheïla’s skin faded a shade or two in or “T never 
thought of it like that.” 

“Naturally,” said Jane. “You were too busy thinking 
about yourself and Mike.” 

Jane sat down again to her work. Sheila went into the 
bathroom and splashed noisily in the tub. She came out 
and got into bed. Jane was so absorbed in her paper that 
she forgot about her roommate until Sheila called her name. 

“What is it?” she asked, turning around. 

Sheila was propped up against the pillows. “With their 
silly old honor system,” she said, “I suppose l’m expected 
to report myself to Student Government.” 

“Thats the ruling.” 

Sheila tossed her head and her dark hair fell against the 
white pillows. “And if I don't?” 

“Its possible they might ask you to leave Waverly.” 

“Well, let them. I don’t care. The sooner lm through 
with this place, the better. I hate it.” 

Jane went over to Sheila’s bed and looked down at the 
thin, tired face. “T used to feel that way myself,” she said. 
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“{n fact, l’m not entirely over it, but sometimes I think you 
and Î are wrong.” She walked over to Sheila’s bureau and 
as she talked, she thoughtfully picked up the jars of expen- 
sive cream, the gold lipstick cases and compact, the bottles 
of perfume. “Td like to tell you a story. About à girl we 
both know. Ellen Harvey.” Sheila’s eyes were slanted with 
cynicism but she listened. 

“Ellen Harvey is here on a tuition scholarship donated 
by some home-town clubwomen. In order to pay her board 
she worked last summer as a waitress in one of those 
cheap pavilion places.” Jane carefully set down a tall 
bottle of French perfume. “I hated staying here Thanks- 
giving. Î wished every second of the day that I was back 
home. And to make matters worse, this Ellen with the 
happy expression on her face tagged after me wherever I 
went.” Jane came nearer to the bed where Sheila’s face was 
sunk deep in the pillows. “But l’ve got to admit that by the 
time the day was over, [ began to get Ellen’s idea. To her 
this place is a fairy story come true. And now that she’s 
here, everything is just the way she dreamed it would be.” 
Jane picked up Sheïla’s elegantly tailored faille robe which 
was slipping off the bed. She threw it over the mound made 
by Sheila’s feet under the covers. 

“Some people get things too easily,” she said. “They 
don’t appreciate them. Take all this stuff,” she said, making 
a sweeping gesture toward bureau and bed. “Vou’ve got 
too much solid gold junk to be happy.” 

For a moment Sheila was very quiet. Then she leaned 
forward with the old malicious glint in her eyes. “What 
about yourself?” she said. “Vou’re not so perfect, either. 
You’re surrounded by junk, too. Only it's a different kind. 
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Books and words. That's all you think about. The trouble 
with you is you’re all head and no heart.” 

Sheila fell back against the pillows. Her mouth was a 
tight line. Jane went to the closet and pulled out her flannel 
robe. Strangely enough, Sheila’s words did not nettle her 
as they might have done a few months ago. She didn't like 
the way Sheila had put it. AI] head and no heart. But there 
was something basically sound to the accusation. She had 
seen a glimpse of it herself on Thanksgiving night when 
she sat on the rim of the lily pond with Ellen. She turned 
away from the closet and walked toward the bathroom. 
One of Sheila’s hand-wrought bracelets was lying in her 
path. She picked it up and tossed it on the bed. Sheïla did 
not even look to see what it was. Her face was turned to 
the wall. 
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BECAUSE Dr. Strothers appeared before the Student Gov- 
ernment Board to plead Sheila’s case, she was permitted to 
stay on at Waverly. Jane had the whole story from Kathie 
who had it, as usual, on ‘“reliable information.” The Board 
decided that Sheïla’s punishment would be the taking away 
of week-end privileges for the rest of the year. This meant 
that she would not be able to go farther away than Johns- 
ville except during vacations. 

“No week ends for the rest of the year!” Kathie sym- 
pathetically exploded, as she told the story. “T don’t think 
I could stand that myself.” 

During the weeks preceding Christmas vacation, Jane 
was so busy she had little time to wonder how Sheila was 
getting along. There was always an extra paper to be pre- 
pared or a quiz for which she had to review. Botany gave 
her real trouble because it did not come to her as naturally 
as English or Latin or the political sciences. Fortunately 
for Jane, Sheila spent more time than formerly on her 
studies. The meeting with the Government Board had 
sobered her and, while she assumed a devil-may-care atti- 
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tude, her actions proved she was trying to live up to her 
part of the RÉF 

Not that it's really settled, Jane thought. She’s like a vol- 
cano, quiet for a while but bound to erupt again sooner or 
later. , 

One evening while Jane was bent over her botany note- 
book, Kathie burst in. “You’re wanted on the telephone,” 
she said. 

“Me?” asked Jane. “Who’d want to talk to me?” 

“Its Don,” said Kathie, beaming. 

“Kathie Brighton,” Jane replied, “TIL bet he doesn't 
want me. Î bet he called you about something and you told 
him you’d get me. I bet . . 

Kathie interrupted. “Stop betting and answer the phone. 
He only talked to me to ask if you were busy.” Jane looked 
unconvinced. “Honest injun,” said Kathie. 

“Where’s he calling from?” asked Jane, hurrying to the 
door. 

“Johnsville.” 

When Jane picked up the receiver, Don’s deep voice said, 
“T thought l’d like a few lessons in mechanics. How about 
dropping the books and turning teacher for the evening?” 
Jane hesitated. “Of course,” said Don smoothly, “if you 
prefer your own company to mine—” 

“It isn't that,” she said. “Tm studying botany and I can’t 
tell a violet from a carnation.” | 

“Maybe I can help you. The sciences were PRE my 
strong point.” 

“You couldn’t come to class and take the quiz for me,” 
she said. | 

The monitor came into the office and said, “The office. 
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phone is only supposed to be used for five minutes, Jane.” 

Jane didn’t want to hang up on Don so she compromised. 
“T could see you for a little while. An hour or so.” 

“AI right,” said Don. “TI be right over.” 

Kathie was waiting for Jane in her room. “Did you make 
a date?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Jane. “For an hour or so. Pm up to my neck 
in botany and I really shouldn’t have done it.” 

“Botany,” said Kathie, “will last for ever, but a good man 
is hard to find.” 

“Now you get out,” said Jane. “Tve got to study until 
he gets here.” 

“You aren’t going to wear that sweater and skirt, are you, 
when Don takes you out?” asked Kathie. 

“We’re not going out,” said Jane. “We can go over to 
one of the date rooms in Main Hall.” 

“Just the same, you ought to dress.” 

“What for? Hasn’t your brother ever seen a girl in a 
sweater and skirt?” à 

“Oh, you!” sad Kathie. “You may know a lot about 
world affairs, but when it comes to a man and woman re- 
lationship, you don’t know anything. You’ve got to show 
the boys your good points. Vou can’t leave it to their 
imagination.” 

Jane took Kathie by the arm and escorted her to the 
door. “Listen. Vou’ve done enough meddling for one night. 
Now get out!” 

Jane looked at herself in the mirror. Maybe the sweater 
she had on was too shabby. She got out a new soft beige 
she had bought in the campus store. A cardigan looked well 
on her broad shoulders and the color brought out the 
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blondeness of her hair. She put it on and combed her hair, 
pulling it tight over her ears and clasping the tortoise shell 
barrette at the back. The girls always complained that it 
was the most unromantic hair-do they had ever seen. But 
Jane liked it because it was neat. 

She turned back to her botany and found she couldn’t 
concentrate. She kept watching the clock, wondering how 
long it would take Don to get here. At last she gave up and 
went downstairs to the living room. She had been there 
only five minutes when Don came in. In his brown over- 
coat and white silk mufler, he looked better to her than 
ever. She felt a momentary pinch of pride as the girls around 
the piano looked up and stared at him. 

“Pve got the car outside,” he said. “Tm driving over to 
Boston later on. Want to take a ride now?” 

“IT think it would be better if we went over to Main 
Hall.” 

“AJ right.” His smile showed an even row of white teeth 
and made little wrinkles at the corners of his eyes. “T see 
you don’t want to get very far away from botany.” 

Jane threw her coat over her shoulders and they went 
outside. 

“There’s snow in the air,” said Don. “T feel it in my 
Yankee bones.” 

“You Yankees and your snow,” said Jane. “T’ve been 
hearing about it for three weeks now and no snow yet. Out 
home the weather got down to serious business long ago.” 

They cut across the campus to Main Hall. Don linked his 
arm through hers. “You’re pretty proud of things back 
home, aren’t you, Jane? Even the notorious Midwestern 
weather.” 
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“Why shouldn’t I be? You’re proud of Yankee things.” 
She pulled her arm free. 

The date rooms in Main were almost deserted. Only 
two seniors and their men, absorbed in a game of con- 
tract bridge, occupied one of them. Jane and Don walked 
through to the one at the end. It was called Shangri-la be- 
cause it was the most remote of the rooms. Don took Jane’s 
coat and threw it, with his own, on one of the divans. He 
looked around at the white leather and blond mahogany 
furniture, at the long beige draperies. 

“T like this,” he said. “Tm glad we didn’t go for a ride.” 
He sat down on one of the divans and, taking Jane’s hand, 
pulled her down next to him. His eyes lingered upon her 
sweater and hair. “Vou’re fair like the room. You sort of 
melt into it,” he said. 

Jane thought, How can I feel comfortable with a man 
who tells me Ï melt into à room? 

Don stared at her profile. “You don't like me to say things 
like that, do you?” She glanced away. Now he was going 
to be clever and read her mind. 

“Don’t get mad if I tell you something,” he said. He 
waited for her to turn around. “Tve done a lot of thinking 
about you since that night we went out to the Hayloft.” 

Jane thought, He wants me to ask him why, but I won't. 
It's his line. 

Don went on. “There’s something about you that makes 
remembering easy.” 

Jane thought, No one could say such things and really 
mean them. It's silly. 

He reached over and took hold of her hand. “You don't 
give a guy very much encouragement,” he said. Although 
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his face was serious, his hazel eyes, so much like Kathie’s, | 
were lively and sparkling. | 

Now he’s laughing at me, she thought. She said, “Can’t 
we talk about something besides me?” She sounded annoyed 
when she only wanted to sound self-possessed. 

“If you really want to,” he said. “But I find the present 
topic highly entertaining.” His eyes twinkled brightly. 

Jane thought, If I had known you were going to be like 
this, Don Brighton, l’d never have given up my botany. 

“Well, what shall we talk about?” he asked. 

She tried to think of something, but no ideas came to her. : 
She fidgeted like à little girl. This was a new experience 
to her, being ill at ease with a man. With Dad or her 
brothers it was different. She argued and debated with 
them but she never felt self-conscious. And Bobby might 
squabble with her, but he never would be silly enough to 
say she melted into a room or that she made remembering 
easy. 

She was relieved when he said, “Would you like to hear 
about my work?” 

“Very much,” she said too eagerly.. 

He told her about his research in the field of television 

and how it took him to many different parts of the country. 
She could see that he was absorbed in what he was doing 
and Jane was glad of that. 
“Now,” he said, sitting back, “tell me about your own 
plans. Yow’re not like Kathie who wants to be a lawyer so 
it will give her a legitimate chance to meddle with other 
people’s business. How’d you happen to pick the law?” 

“AIT my life l’ve known I wanted to do it,” she said. “At 
least, ever since l’ve known Bobby. . . .” She stopped. 
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This was certainly her night for saying and doing the 
wrong thing. 

“Then there is a boy back home,” said Don. “You were 
silent and mysterious about that the last time I saw you.” 

“He’s not just a boy. Î mean, of course, he’s à boy. I 
mean, it’s not what you think. I mean, we’re just going into 
law partnership together.” 

“Are you sure you know exactly what you mean?” asked 
Don with that annoying gleam in his eyes. 

Jane got up. Her irritation was turning to anger. First 
Don had tried to make her self-conscious by paying her 
unwanted compliments in that urbane manner of his, and 
now she had told him about Bobby. The whole evening 
was a failure. She heard him get up and a moment later he 
took her by the arm and turned her around. 

“This Bobby,” he said. “FHe’s someone pretty special to 
you?” 

Jane pulled away. “He’s a good friend,” she said, feeling 
embarrassed at having to explain Bobby to Don. “He’s 
someone l’ve known so long that—that I just can’t imagine 
not knowing him.” She stammered over the words. “But 
of course we’re not in . . .” She stopped again. In her 
confusion shehad almost said, “’We’re not in love.” What 
a mistake that would have been! She certainly did not want 
to talk about love with any man, especially Don Brighton. 

“You’re not in what?” he prodded. 

“Nothing,” she said with what she hoped sounded like a 
note of finality. She went over to the divan and snatched 
up her coat. She threw it over her shoulders before Don 
could reach her. “I think we should leave,” she said. “Tve 
got more work than I can manage in three nights.” 
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She hurried ahead of him through the other rooms. The 
seniors and their men looked up. Jane nodded curtly. As. 
she reached the front door, Don caught up with her and 
opened it. All the way back to Taylor, she walked just a 
bit ahead of him. She did not want him to touch her again. 
When they reached the lily pond, she turned to say good 
night. 

“Twon’t ask you to come in,” she said. “Ir’s late and . . .” 

“Its late and botany'is waiting for you,” he said good- 
naturedly. “T understand.” He reached out to take her 
hands, but she stuffed them into the pockets of her coat. 
“Td like to see you again,” he said. “Soon. When you’re 
not so busy.” 

“T have so much studying to do,” she said. 

In the dark his grin took on a puckish quality. “Do I get 
another date?” he asked. 

“After Christmas vacation,” she said and then added, 
“Maybe.” Opening the door, she called “Good night” over 
her shoulder and hurried into the foyer. 
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JANE turned from the ticket window and made her way 
through the crowded Johnsville station. There was always 
such a jam on Saturday mornings. À few bystanders stared 
at her riding clothes and western boots. Most of the people 
were probably going back to their homes for the Christmas 
holidays. In another two weeks she’d be on her way, too. 
The ticket agent had promised to have her reservations if 
she came back next week. By then she would have received 
Dad’s letter with the check for her fare. 

Leaving the stale air of the station behind her, she turned 
toward the shopping center of the city. This morning she 
intended to buy the most important gift on her list. It was 
for Tip. For weeks she had been pinching on things she 
really needed so she’d be sure to have enough money. And 
now, after she had set aside a minimum amount for ex- 
penses, she had just enough to get it. She felt the bulky wad 
of bills stuffed inside her jacket. Forty dollars. It was a lot 
of money, but Tip deserved the best. 

The only other gift she had to get was some little re- 
membrance for the Taylor Hall Christmas party. The girls 
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had decided that they would have a gift bag, with each one 
giving just one present to someone else in the house. Dr. 
Strothers had put all their names into a basket and Jane had 
drawn Ellen’s name. With the three or four dollars left after 
she’d bought Tip’s gift, she would be able to get something 
suitable for Ellen. She was easy to buy for, because any- 
thing useful would do. 

Passing the mounds of gray snow which had accumulated 
from the three storms that had followed each other, Jane 
thought, Even the storms here are sissies. Three of them 
can’t compare with one real Midwestern blizzard. But she 
had to admit that even here in the East there was that spe- 
cial something in the air at Christmas time. Although people 
rushed about, it was a pleasant kind of hurrying. Everyone 
seemed kinder to everyone else. Total strangers smiled at 
each other and even said, “Hello!” once in a while. The 
crowds were more good-natured about being shoved and 
pushed and made to wait, and if anyone bumped into you 
the “Oh, excuse me,” had a buoyancy that made the bump 
seem almost a favor. 

Jane caught something of the infectious spirit about her. 
Not that she really needed it, what with her elation over 
going home and her anticipation of the expression on Tip’s 
face when he saw his gift from her! 

… She hurried on toward the department store in which she 
had seen the radio she was going to buy him. It was the 
very latest model, shining plastic with all the novel inven- 
tions that would delight her brother. His old radio had done 
noble service, but it couldn’t hold a candle to the one that 
Jane would give him. The moment she had laid eyes on it, 
she had seen Tip’s name stamped all over it. Now she simply 
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had to pay the thirty-five dollars and ninety-eight cents, 
have it packed, and take it back home with her. The grati- 
tude in Tip’s face on Christmas morning was to be the 
highest spot in the whole day for her. It would be ample 
reward for all she had gone without to buy the radio. 
She reached the store and pushed through the revolving 
door. Carried along by the crowd from counter to counter, 
she used this opportunity to look for something for Ellen. 
First she considered a fleece-lined plaid bandanna. Then 
she looked at a white blouse and decided that would be 
more appropriate. Just then a wave of shoppers pushed her 
past the counter toward the elevators. She would have to 
let Ellen’s gift go until after she bought the radio for Tip. 
Just before the girl closed the gate, she managed to 
squeeze into an elevator. Getting out on the sixth floor, she 
headed for the radio and phonograph shop. Since she had 
been down twice before, she knew exactly where to look 
for Tip’s gift. There it stood on the table exactly where she 
had seen it before. She glanced around for the salesgirl who 
had waited on her previously, but all the clerks were busy. 
Sauntering about, she admired the various gifts on display. 
The department was filled with a medley of sound from the 
record booths. Mozart’s concertos vied with a contralto 
voice singing 4 spiritual. The Don Cossacks’ rendition of 
the Volga Boatmen mingled ludicrously with a swing band. 
Jane paused before a table of record albums. One of these 
would make an excellent gift for a musician like Ellen. 
But it would be silly to get her an album of records be- 
cause she didn’t have a phonograph. Jane ran her hands over 
the simulated lizard case of a phonograph standing on the 
counter near by. She lifted the lid and looked at the ma- 
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chine. It was nicely made. Suddenly an impulse rushed over 
her, and an inner voice said, “Why don’t you buy Ellen 
the phonograph and an album of records to go with it?” 

“Stop daydreaming,” she talked back. “It costs almost as 
much as Tips radio.” She picked up the tag. She was right. 
$35.50. “Well, I can just forget about it,” she said to her- 
self. “T certainly can’t buy both.” | 

She turned away and walked over to the radio. Already 
she thought of it as belonging to Tip. She could see it in 
his room, the bright marine-blue case fitting perfectly with 
Tip’s bunk, the nautical decorations, and clipper ship wall- 
paper. 

At last the girl who had waited on her before recognized 
her and called over, “TIl be with you in a minute, Miss.” 

Jane walked back to the phonograph and lifted the lid 
again. If I had an allowance the size of Sheila Converse’s, 
I could buy them both, she thought. 

She closed the phonograph but couldn’t pull herself away 
from it. The inner voice was talking to her again. “AII her 
life,” it said, “Ellen Harvey has had the absolutely neces- 
sary and useful things. Dresses that her mother made out of 
materials at ninety-eight cents a yard, coats that were serv- 
iceable but with no style to them, everything practical as 
can be. I don’t suppose she’s had an outright, frivolous 
luxury in her whole life.” 

The salesgirl was heading Jane’s way and she hurried 
back to Tip’s radio. This time, as she looked at it, there 
seemed to be something missing. Now that's silly, she 
thought. l’m getting sentimental and foolish. I came here 
to buy this radio and l’m not going to lose my head. I can 
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get something downstairs for Ellen, something sensible like 
that white blouse I was looking at. 

But before the woman reached her she was back at the 

phonograph, trying the handle, lifting the id, running her 
hand over the case. 
- The woman stood beside her, smiling, picking up her red 
salesbook, pulling a green pencil from her faded brown 
hair and saying, “You’re the young lady who’s interested 
in the marine-blue radio, aren’t you?” 

Jane stammered, “This-this phonograph, is it a good 
one?” 

The woman’s eyes searched Jane’s face quizzically. 
“Why, yes, it’s a very good one. Âre you interested in a 
phonograph, too?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Jane. “T think maybe l’d better 
give it some more thought.” 

She did not look at the woman’s face for a reaction to 
her fickleness. Winding her way between the tables filled 
with phonographs, records and radios, she headed for the 
elevators. She stepped into the first one. It was not until she 
reached the ninth floor that she realized she had taken an 
up car. She got out and waited for a car going down. At the 
front door of the store she stopped. Now this is perfectly 
silly. You came here to get a radio for Tip. You go right 
back and get it, she thought. 

Turning around, she faced the crowded store and lost 
heart. Besides, she was feeling hungry. VII come back after 
lunch, she thought. 

Outside the store, she plowed through the slush toward 
the Three Bears Tearoom where many of the Waverly 
girls ate when they were in town. She went in and slipped 
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into a booth halfway down the aisle. The place was warm, 
and rich with the sweet-spicy smell of creole cookery. 
Jane loosened her orange neckerchief and leaned her head 
against the back of the booth. She closed her eyes. First 
Tip’s radio and then Ellen’s phonograph loomed in her 
thought. After she’d had something to eat she would be 
sensible about the whole thing. She’d go back and get the 
radio. Why, for weeks she had saved and scrimped just to 
see the expression of gratitude on Tip’s face when he saw 
what she had bought for him. 

“That’s just it.” It was the inner voice again. “AIl you’re 
thinking about 1s how grateful Tip will be to you. He’s 
going to adore his big, generous sister for buying him a 
radio. You’re not really thinking of Tip at all You’re 
thinking of yourself.” 

She talked back. “That's not true.” 

“Oh, yes, it is true. Tip doesn’t need that radio half as 
much as Ellen needs the phonograph. He’s got a perfectly 
good one, a little out of date, maybe, but entirely satisfac- 
tory. You're just getting him this so he’Il think you’re Lady 
Bountiful and worship you more than he already does.” 

She sat up and stared hard at the menu. “Shut up,” she 
said to the voice. “You don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

The waitress came over and Jane quickly gave her order, 
a ham and egg sandwich, chocolate milk, apple pie à la 
mode. “And be sure the pie is hot,” she added. 

In an effort not to think about Ellen and the phonograph, 
she decided to concentrate on the people in the restaurant. 
She glanced at the booth directly opposite. In it were a 
young mother and her little girl. The woman had blue- 
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black hair that reminded Jane of Sheiïla’s. As Jane thought 
of her roommate, she recalled what she had said the Sun- 
day night she had come back after Thanksgiving. Jane had 
often thought of the remark since then. “The trouble with 
you is you’re all head and no heart.” 

All bead and no heart. Those words were à ringing chal- 
lenge to her. But certainly she had a heart. Hadn’t she saved 
and done without many things she wanted in order to buy 
the radio for Tip? 

“Yes, but why?” asked the persistent inner voice. “Be- 
cause of the pleasure it will give you to see the expression 
on his face. It’s just the same as doing something for your- 
self. Oh, yes, it is. Don't deny it. If you really had a heart, 
you’d think of what the phonograph would mean to Ellen. 
She could take it with her next summer when she waits on 
tables at that dreadful beach resort.” 

She talked back again. “Don't be silly. It’s just a senti- 
mental notion. Rah-rah stuff. Play fairy godmother to the 
poor little girl who hasn’t anything. What are you trying 
to do? Turn me into a sissy?” 

The waitress brought her food and Jane ate hungrily. 
The door of the restaurant opened and she glanced up. 
Kathie and Ann came in. 

“Hi,” she called. 

“Look who’s here,” said Ann, steering Kathie toward 
her. They crawled into the opposite side of the booth. 

“Where’ve you been all morning?” asked Kathie, pulling 
off her coat. “Every single girl in Taylor Hall has been 
searching for you.” 

“What for?” asked Jane. 
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“Shall we tell her?” asked Kathie, trying to look mys- 
terious and important. 

“T guess so,” said Ann. “You’ll probably bust if you 
don't.” 

Kathie helped herself to a mouthful of Jane’s pie à la 
mode. “Dean Bradley sent over to Taylor for you,” she 
said, watching Jane to see the effect of this unusual bit of 
news. “She wants to see you in her office.” 

“Me?” asked Jane. You weren’t called to the Dean’s 
office unless it was a important. “T haven’t done à 
thing.” 

Both her friends laughed. “Maybe she wants to know 
who’s giving you the rush on the telephone,” said Kathie, 
jabbing Ann significantly in the ribs. 

Jane knew what Kathie meant. Don called up almost 
every night now, and it was causing much talk among the 
girls at the Hall. Jane had stalled him off until after Christ- 
mas, hoping that by then she would know better how she 
felt about Bobby and Don. 

Jane moved toward the end of the booth. “Td better get 
back.” 

“Aren’t you going to wait until we’ve had our lunch?” 
asked Kathie. 

“No,” said Jane. “T still have a gift to buy.” She stuffed 
her neckerchief in and said, “See you later.” 

She headed straight for the department store. T'his time 
she pushed her way impatiently through the crowd and got 
into an elevator, She had made up her mind. On the sixth 
floor she looked for the salesoirl who had waited on her, 
but a young man told her the girl was out to lunch. 


“Can't I help you?” he asked. 
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“Yes,” she said. She took a deep breath and spoke quickly 
before she could change her mind. “I want that phono- 
graph. The one with the lizard case. And this album of 
records.” 

The young man smiled brightly. “That will be exactly 
thirty-nine fifty,” he said. He slapped the case with his 
band. “Its à mighty nice little machine for the price. Giv- 
ing it to someone for Christmas?” She nodded. “Shall I 
have it sent?” he asked cheerfully. 

“No,” she said. “VII take it with me. And PI pay for it 
now.” 
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THERE was always something about an Administration 
Building that depressed Jane. As a child she would never 
go inside the one at State, even to meet her father. “It gives 
me the glumps,” she used to tell him. “Glumps” was 
Townsendese for gloom. 

Now, as she walked down the hall toward the Dean’s 
office, she thought, I still don’t like it. She caught sight of 
her reflection in the glass panel of a door. I should certainly 
have taken time to change my riding clothes, she thought, 
before seeing Dean Bradley. 

During the first weeks of school, she had visited the 
Dean to deliver her father’s best regards and to introduce 
herself. Dean Bradley had invited Jane to call at her home 
sometime, but she had never accepted the invitation. 

The outer door of the office was open, and Jane stepped 
into the reception room. She went up to an impersonal 
young woman with octagon-shaped glasses and hair that 
looked as if it had just emerged from a permanent wave 
machine. Because of her invariable greeting, the Waverly 
girls called her “Miss-Good-Afternoon-What-Can-I-Do- 
For-You.” | 
1 36 
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“Tm Jane Townsend,” Jane told her. “Dean Bradley 
sent for me.” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Townsend,” said the secretary without 
changing one iota her mask-like expression. “TIl see 1f the 
Dean wishes to interview you now.” 

She returned from the Dean’s private office and said, 
“You may go in.” 

Jane walked into the inner room with the feeling that 
her boots were twice as large as they actually were. Dean 
Bradley stood by the window near her desk. The faultless 
taste of her soft woolen dress, the color of ashes of rose 
and ornamented only by a diamond clip at her throat, in- 
creased Jane’s discomfort about her own clothes. But her 
smile was friendly as she said, “Hello, Jane, how are you?” 

“Tm very well, thank you,” said Jane. Her words were 
conventional, but her thoughts screamed, What do you 
want me for? 

“Won’t you sit down?” asked the Dean. “Here by the 
desk where I can see you.” 

Jane compliantly sat where the Dean indicated. She 
thought, Come on, let's get it over with. Why am I here? 

Dean Bradley's first sentence pulled Jane forward in her 
chair. “Your father talked with me on the telephone this 
morning.” 

“Dad? On the telephone?” 

“He tried unsuccessfully to get you at Taylor Hall,” said 
the Dean. “So he had the operator switch the call to my 
office.” | 

“What's wrong?” asked Jane. 

“Nothing’s wrong,” said the Dean, sitting down. 

Jane thought, Of course there’s something wrong. Dad 
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wouldn’t call two weeks before l’m going home for Christ- 
mas unless there was a reason. ( 

The Dean went on, “Your father has been selected as 
one of the dozen college professors who will confer with 
a member of the President’s cabinet.” 

Jane thought, But why should Dad take the trouble to 
telephone me about that? Important things are happening 
to him all the time. She was so busy trying to figure it out, 
she almost missed what the Dean said next. 

“Your father is leaving for Washington today and he 
won't be back until after New Year’s.” 

Jane turned the words over and over. Why, Dad 
wouldn’t be home for Christmas! That would spoil every- 
thing for Tip and Jim and her. Dean Bradley was talking 
again. “He’s taking your brother, Tip, with him.” 

“Taking Tip to Washington?” 

“Yes. Tip has never been there before.” 

“But that leaves Jim and . . .” 

“Jim’s going on a camping ss to Canada with a college 
chum.” 

“Then—then Mrs. Norris and I will be left all alone,” 
said Jane. 

“Mrs. Norris thought this would be a splendid opportu- 
nity for her to go to Chicago to visit her invalid sister.” 
The Dean was not looking at Jane. She turned over the 
pages of the leather memorandum pad on her desk. “Your 
father asked me if we would be able to take care of a 
over the holidays.” 

Jane felt the room fall away from her. She wasn’t going 
home for Christmas! Not going home! It couldn’t be true 
that she was sitting here in Dean Bradley’s office and listen- 
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ing to anything so foolish. The polished desk with the 
Dean behind it became à blur. The wall, with its dignified 
portraits of three former deans, faded out. This was just a 
nightmare and she would soon wake up from it. Why, she 
bad to go home for Christmas. For months she had been 
living just for that. 

Dean Bradley’s words were far away and indistinct. 
“Your father was very sorry about having to do this, Jane. 
But he felt he was most needed in Washington.” 

“Couldn’t I call him up?” asked Jane. “Maybe I could 
meet them in Washington.” 

The Dean touched the diamond clip at her throat. “His 
plane left two hours ago,” she said. “And he didn't tell 
me where he was staying.” 

Jane got up. A thing like this just didn’t happen. And it 
couldn’t happen at Christmas, especially. This was the 
happy time of year when you got what you wanted. 

Dean Bradley rose and took a step toward her. Her hand 
reached out as if it would touch Jane’s shoulder but Jane 
shrank back. The Dean’s hand went again to the diamond 
clip at her throat. She said with a cheerfulness that almost 
maddened Jane, “It won’t be so dreadful, my dear. There 
are a few other girls who will stay on this year, for one 
reason or another. Some of the professors are staying, too. 
We’Il have some fun, dont worry. There’s iceboating on 
Indian River and sküng up in the hills and Pm inviting you 
all to hear the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas in Johnsville.” 

Jane thought, How I hate to be treated kindly because 
someone is sorry for me! She turned angrily toward the 
door. Just in time she remembered to say a blurry, “Thank 
you,” to the Dean. She left the office without looking at 
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“Miss-What-Can-I-Do-For-You.” Running down the steps 
in the front hall, she braced herself against the heavy door. 
When she swung it open, a blast of damp wind hit her face 
and brought her sharply back to reality. 

The sun had gone in and it was blowing up colder. As 
she struck across the freezing slush, a sound reached her 
ears and she stopped absolutely still, struck with the shock- 
ing incongruity of it. The choir, practicing in the audito- 
rium, was singing the Christmas carol, Joy to the World. 

A single student went up the steps of the library and 
disappeared through the door. The little things about her, 
which she would ordinarily have been too busy to see, were 
magnified by the crushing news she had just received. An 
English sparrow flew down from the bare branch of à tree 
and hopped over the snow looking for something to eat. 
There were deep prints of overshoes on the lawns. Some- 
one had worn snowshoes and made long tracks in front of 
the residence houses. The frosty crust on the lily pond 
looked as if it would never melt again. 

She walked twice around the campus, trying to calm 
herself. What she must do was to reason the situation 
through clearly and logically as Dad had taught her. To 
begin with, it was a great honor for Dad. Why, he was 
going to Washington to help the whole nation with his 
knowledge and wisdom. Besides, it would be a nice holiday 
for Tip, a real Christmas gift, much better than the radio 
she wouldn’t be able to buy him now. And Jim needed the 
change, too. He worked too hard on his agricultural proj- 
ects. For a long time Mrs. Norris had hoped to be able to 
spend a few weeks with her sister. Everyone was being 
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benefited by the sudden change in plans. Everyone but 
Jane. | 

She stopped before a snow man the girls had built in 
front of Wellington Hall. “T don’t care,” she said aloud to 
the hulk of snow. “T don’t care if I am selfish. I still think 
its a mean trick to play on anyone at Christmas, and it's 
my Christmas just as much as theirs.” She walked up to the 
snow man and kicked her boot against one of his crusty 
legs. “It doesn't hurt you to get kicked, does it?” she said. 
She stepped back and looked at him. The girls had put a 
ballet skirt on him and a navy beret. Someone from the dra- 
matic department had stuck a putty nose à la Cyrano de 
Bergerac slightly askew on his rotund face and painted a 
silly mouth below it. 

“You’re a sight,” she said viciously. “A perfectly terrible 
sight and I hate you. I hate everything at Waverly.” 

One of his coal buttons had dropped out and she picked 
it up. Smashing it into the hard crust, she said, “There, that 
will hold you for a while!” She shivered. Some snow had 
seeped into her boots and her feet were cold and wet. 

VII go back to the Hall and get warm, she thought. She 
hurried around to the back door and up the back stairs. 
When she opened the door of her room, she came face to 
face with Kathie and Ann. 

_ “Hello,” said Kathie. “We got a ride back with Professor 
Martin. What did the Dean want?” 

Jane would have enjoyed taking Kathie by the neck and 
throwing her out. Ann sensed Jane’s mood and said, “Come 
on, Kathie. I think Jane would like to be alone.” 

Kathie sobered. “No,” she said. “Look at her! She’s had 


bad news. If she ever needed a friend, this is the time.” 
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“Come on.” said Ann, at the door. 

Kathie hung back. “What is it, Jane?” she asked. Me 
can tell your Aunt Kathie.” 

Well, why shouldn’t she tell them? “Tm not going home 
for Christmas,” she said. 

“Not going home for Christmas?” repeated Kathie. A 
quick flash of sympathy passed over Ann’s sharp features. 

“Dad’s been called to Washington for a conference with 
a member of the cabinet,” she said. “The whole family is 
breaking up for the holidays. l’m staying here.” As she told 
it, the picture changed. Suddenly she wanted to defend 
Dad’s actions and she did not want Kathie or Ann or any- 
one to pity her. “Tes all right,” she said. “Everyone’s going 
to have a good time. It’s a holiday for them all.” 

Ann and Kathie looked at her in silence. A door banged 
and someone went whistling down the stairs. À radio was 
turned on so loud in the lower hall you could hear it way 
up here. 

Kathie slumped down on Sheila’s bed. “Its perfectly 
awful,” she said. “You simply can’t spend two whole weeks 
in this place at Christmas. I won’t stand for it.” Her hazel 
eyes snapped. “You’re coming home with me, Jane 
Townsend.” 

Jane stared at her. Kathie’s indignation broke the tension 
for her. Someone saw her point of view and she felt better. 

“Thanks for the offer,” she said to Kathie, “but you can’t 
inflict a total stranger on your family for two weeks.” 

Ann moved back into the room. “T think you should go 
with Kathie,” she said. 

Jane shook her head. “Christmas is a family time. People 
don’t want strangers around:” 
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“You’re not a stranger,” said Kathie. “Don knows you.” 

Jane walked to the window and looked out upon the 
snow-banked Bluffs. Don knows you. AIÏl the more reason 
why she shouldn’t go home with Kathie. Two weeks of 
seeing Don every day! That wasn’t the way things were 
supposed to work out. She was to have gone home and seen 
a lot of Bobby. She was to forget Don and maybe he would 
forget her, too. Then she wouldn’t have to face this prob- 
lem of what to do about him. If she went to the Brightons’ 
for Christmas, the whole situation would be more compli- 
cated than ever. 

“No,” she said, turning back to the room. “T can’t accept 
your invitation, Kathie. It's nice of you, but if I can’t be 
with my family, Ï won’t go anywhere.” 

Kathie got up from the bed. She came over to the desk 
and leaned across it. “Jane Townsend,” she shouted, 
“you’re the most pernickety, independent, ornery girl I 
know. I know what’s the matter with you. You think the 
Midwest is the only place in the whole world that knows 
how to celebrate Christmas or anything else. Of all the self- 
satisfied isolationists, you take the prize.” 

Kathie threw back her head, got fresh wind, and hur- 
ried on. “After all, that's what we’re supposed to learn at 
Waverly. The broad horizon, the big viewpoint. We’re 
supposed to learn to live together like civilized women and 
help each other out of just such a jam as this. But you’re 
always so afraid someone’s going to do something for you.” 
She pounded the desk and the pen flew halfway across the 
blotter. “You and your independence! Vou’re worse than 
any ten Yankees. It makes me sick!” 
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“How do you know your family will want me?” Jane 
asked, limply clinging to her last excuse. 

“If it will make you feel any better, l’Il telephone 
Mother.” 

Jane still hesitated: AIl her excuses had been knocked 
out from under her, all except Don, and she couldn’t tell 
Kathie about that. And Kathie was right. Anything would 
be better than staying here at Waverly. 

“AI right,” she said, “if your mother says yes, l’Il go.” 

Kathie straightened up. “Well,” she said, “it’s about time 
you got some sense.” | 
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DURING the days that preceded Christmas vacation Jane 
aad little time to nurse her depression. Everyone was get- 
ing ready to go home. Her own room was a mess. Sheila, 
ubilant over the prospect of going to New York, packed 
ind unpacked a half dozen times. She was abnormally gay 
ind her large eyes took on their peculiar, feverish quality. 
Every evening she would squat chummily on Jane’s bed 
ind tell about the things she and Mike planned to do to- 
zether. 

In her heady anticipation, Sheila even deigned to enter 
nto the Christmas celebration at Taylor Hall. The night 
before the college closed, she went down with Jane to the 
living room where the party was to be held. The pleasant 
room was fragrant with cedar from the tree which the girls 
had decorated. An enormous wreath of holly leaves and 
berries tied with a red satin rosette replaced the conven- 
ional painting over the fireplace. Sheila and Jane joined the 
group of girls sitting on the floor under the tree. 

“Why,” commented Ellen, “its just like having two 
Christmases. First we have one here and then we go home 
and have another.” 

| dr 
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Jane thought, As far as l’m concerned, it’s like having 
none at all. But she sat down with the others, her eyes 
searching the pile. of presents. under the tree to be sure 
Ellen’s phonograph was there. 

First there was à short entertainment prepared by the 
seniors in the Hall, a series of tableaux illustrating the vari- 
ous carols. The last one was God Rest Ye Merry, Gentle- 
men, Let Nothing You Dismay. It showed a group of giris 
wearing costumes of many different lands, and one girl 
clothed in white, with a dove of peace on her shoulder, 
held a cord leading to each of the girls and tied in a knot 
in her hand. Ellen, next to Jane, whispered, “T like that. 
We do have to work together if we want harmony and 
peace.” 

Jane turned and looked at Ellen. She had the same light 
in her eyes as on Thanksgiving Day. Again Jane glanced 
under the tree where the phonograph lay in its big carton 
covered with striped green and red paper. She found she 
was eagerly awaiting the moment when Ellen would open 
the package. Dr. Strothers stood up and went over to the 
tree. She picked up the first gift and called Kathie’s name. 
Kathie had the paper and ribbon off in a jiffy and squealed 
with delight. 

“Wow! Is simply gorgeous!” She held up a cashmere 
sweater in the shade of blue that was so becoming to her. 
Jane looked over at Sheila but her head was bent down. 
Jane had seen the sweater among Sheïla’s Christmas pur- 
chases. | 

The other girls were receiving their packages and there 
were exclamations of pleasure all around Jane. Pat held up 
a cameo lavaliere that was a genuine heirloom. The card 
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with it read, “From someone who thinks it will be more 
becoming to the Dresden china Pat.” Meredith had per- 
fume which was exactly the kind she liked, and for Ann 
chere was a vanity ensemble in a bakelite case. Someone 
had given Sheila a spray of red velvet camellias for her hair. 

“My favorite color,” she said, lifting them from the box 
and pinning them on top of her head. They made a vivid 
splash of color against her black hair. 

Jane thought, l’m glad she’s enjoying herself. She was so 
busy watching the others that she dropped her own gift 
into her lap and forgot it until Kathie nudged her and said, 
“What did you get, Jane?” Then she yanked off the rib- 
bons and lifted the cover of a long, flat box. “What is it?” 
she asked and everyone had to come over and take a peek. 

“Its a crayon drawing,” said Ellen. “Its à horse.” 

Then suddenly Jane realized what it was. “Tes Miss 
Charity.”? 

“Let's see it,” said Kathie. She grabbed the drawing from 
Jane and held it up so all the girls could have a look at it. 
The artist had caught the character of the mare as well as 
her physical aspects. There was the fair buckskin coloring, 
che glossy. black mane and tail, the white stockings and 
white diamond on the forehead. But there were also the 
wonderful, gentle eyes, the exact pose of the head just as 
if she were about to reach under Jane’s arm and nuzzle her 
for an apple. 

Kathie was talking. “T never thought she’d get it finished 
in time because Miss Charity wouldn’t hold still for me the 
way she does for Jane.” 

Jane turned on Kathie. “Oh, so you know who did it,” 
she said. 
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Kathie’s hand was clapped, too late, over her mouth. 

“There,” said Meredith, “IT knew you’d let the horse out 
of the paddock!” . 

“You might as well tell thé whole story,” said Ann. 

“Better ask Dr. Strothers first,” said Pat. 

“Who's talking about me?” asked à voice behind the 
group. They looked into Dr. Strothers’ smiling face. 

Ann explained, “Kathie’s given part of the secret away. 
May we tell the rest?” 

“AI right,” said Dr. Strothers. 

Kathie spoke up before anyone else had a chance. “Dr. 
Strothers drew your name, Jane, and she wanted to give 
you something you liked and she asked us what you liked 
best of all, and we said Miss Charity. So she asked Miss 
Whiting in the art department to make the drawing.” 

Jane took the picture from Kathie and stared at it. She 
couldn’t trust herself to look at any of them now. “Thank 
you,” she said, keeping her eyes on the white diamond on 
Miss Charity’s forehead. “Tt was mighty nice of you, Dr. 
Strothers.” She wished she could make a fuss over her gift 
the way the other girls did, but she was from the Midwest 
and back home people kept a big part of what they felt 
deep inside them. 

Dr. Strothers held out the large carton to Ellen and said, 
“I suppose you thought you were forgotten.” 

Ellen set the carton on the floor in front of her. From 
the corner of her eye, Jane watched her lean over and 
gently untie the bow. The knot held fast and Jane chafed 
with impatience as Ellen calmly worked at it until it came 
loose. She pulled away the Scotch tape that held the paper 
together and slowly lifted the flaps. 
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When she Iooked inside, her brown eyes fairly popped 
out of her head. “Tes—its a phonograph,” she sputtered. 
“À phonograph and an album of records.” She turned to 
Dr. Strothers. “T think you must have made a mistake,” she 
said. “This can’t be for me.” 

Meredith held up the tag. “Yes, it is,” she said. “Look. 
Ellen Harvey. Plain as day.” 

Kathie pushed her way to Ellen’s side. “Take it out,” 
she said. “Jane was so afraid we’d hurt it, she wouldn’t let 
any of us touch it.” 

Ellen looked from the phonograph to Kathie to Jane, 
“Did you buy this for me, Jane?” she asked. There was 
something in Ellen’s voice, a kind of breathlessness, that 
rouched Jane deeply. She was relieved when Dr. Strothers 
said, “I think we’ll have to bring Kathie Brighton before 
he Student Government Board for giving secrets away.” 
Everyone laughed and Jane felt more at ease. 

Kathie had Ellen’s phonograph out of the box and was 
winding it up. “How do you like it?” she asked her. 

“Like it?” said Ellen. “TI love it.” She glanced at Jane 
who looked away. She didn't want to look into Ellen’s 
eyes when they shone like that. 

Kathie jumped up with a whoop. “Here come the re- 
freshments,” she said. She turned away from the phono- 
graph. “Let's try it out later, Ellen.” The juniors of the 
Hall brought in trays of steaming hot punch and plates of 
andwiches and cakes. When everyone had been served and 
was sitting on the floor again or in the big chairs, one of 
che girls said, “I think Dr. Strothers ought to tell us a story. 
No Christmas party is complete without one.” 
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“Tm not the best story teller in the house,” she said. “Vou 
should call on Kathie Brighton.” 

When the laughter had quieted, Ann said, “Tell us 
something, Dr. Strothers. Even if it isn’t a real story.” 

“Let's see,” she said, thoughtfully sipping her punch. 
“Once upon a time . . ” She paused and looked around 
at them. “That's a safe beginning, isn’t it? Once upon a 
time, there were twenty-five young women.” 

“There are twenty-five of us,” said a voice. 

Dr. Strothers nodded. “There were twenty-five young 
women who lived together in a house in a college that stood 
on some Bluffs above a river.” 

“Waverly?” asked a chorus of voices. 

“Perhaps,” said Dr. Strothers. “These girls had their good 
points, and sometimes one or two not so good.” 

“Like forgetting to sign the register or not straightening 
up their rooms?” asked à voice. 

“Maybe,” Dr. Strothers smiled. “But then Christmas 
came along. And the girls gave each other gifts, generous, 
thoughtful gifts that showed affection for each other and 
in some cases, self-sacrifice.” Ellen glanced toward Jane 
and for a moment their eyes held each other. 

“There’s just one thing those girls should remember and 
T hope they’Il take this one thought with them when they 
go home.” 

“What's that?” It was Kathie’s voice. 

“Be quiet,” someone said, and Kathie ducked her head. 

“Remember, Christmas 1isn°t just a day in the year. It's 
a way of living. Its the Golden Rule lived three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year.” 
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As the girls sat pondering what Dr. Strothers had said, 
he silence was broken by voices singing. 

“Its the Waverly Carolers,” said Ellen, jumping up and 
unning to the window. “They’ve come to sing for us.” 
[he girls turned out the lights and pulled back the 
raperies. | 

“They’re singing the French carols,” said Ann. 

The doors were thrown wide open and the carolers were 
nvited to come in. In their green tights, red tunics, and 
nugly fitting caps, they looked like English waits. They 
vere treated to hot punch and then they sang carols in 
ther languages—Latin, Spanish, and German. Finally they 
vere joined by the giris of Taylor Hall in the familiar and 
eloved English carols. They left to go to the next resi- 
lence hall while the girls of Taylor gathered up their gifts 
nd went gaily off to their rooms singing, Deck the Hall 
vith Boughs of Holly. 

Ellen hugged her phonograph as she and Jane went up 
he stairs together. “T simply love it,” she said. “It's made 
ny whole Christmas just perfect.” 
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WHEN the crowd reached the third floor, Ellen said to 
Ann, “Why don't you invite the girls in to see the box of 
gifts you received from your mother?” She turned to the 
others. “Ann and her mother won't be together this 
Christmas.” 

“Who wants to see a fashion show this time of night?” 
asked Ann. 

“We do!” the crowd replied. They pushed Ellen and 
Ann ahead of them into the room. 

À portmanteau lay open on the bed. It was full of clothes. 
As Ann lifted the cover, Kathie said, “You ought to model 
them for us.” 

Jane said, “Tes pretty late already. Can’t we just look at 
them and run?” | 

“That’s just like Jane,” said Kathie. “Always so afraid 
she’Il be tricked into doing something feminine.” 

Ann pulled out the first garment, a pair of oriental 
pajamas with blousy ankles and a high-necked top. 

Kathie whistled. “When do you wear that?” she asked. 

“For dinner at home,” said the well-informed Meredith. 
“Aren’t they stunning?” 
| pe 
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“Yes,” said Pat, “but only Ann has chic enough to get 
away with them.” 

Ann brought out the rest of the clothes. She held them 
up in rapid succession, hardly waiting for the girls to ex- 
claim before she tossed them in a pile on the bed. There 
were a Balinese wool lounging robe, a forest-green suit 
with a boxy coat, a gray-and-red striped evening gown, a 
bicycle suit in brown-and-white checked jersey, a honey- 
colored afternoon dress with a wide black sash and an 
enormous black bow, a hand-painted housecoat, and an 
aquamarine jersey to be worn with black gabardine slacks 
after winter sports. 

“What wouldn’t I give to be the offspring of a designer!” 
said Kathie. AIl the girls agreed, even Sheila. 

“But you haven’t seen it all,” said Ellen. “Show them the 
accessories, Ann.” 

Ann pulled them out one by one—a pony skin belt and 
shoes for the slack suit, Grecian sandals in gold kid for the 
dinner pajamas, long satin gloves and a matching bag in 
bright red for the evening gown, a gay silk bandanna for 
the bicycle suit, and another bag and glove set in black 
antelope for the afternoon dress. 

“Its really a complete wardrobe,” said Meredith. 

“The only complete wardrobe l’ve ever had,” said 
Kathie, “was when I was born.” 

“But there’s still something else,” said Ellen. “What’s the 
French expression, Ann, for the very best of the lot?” 

“Pièce de résistance,” said Meredith. 

“Show them that,” said Ellen. Jane had to smile at Fllen’s 
enthusiasm. You’d think the clothes belonged to her. 

Ann lifted out several layers of heavy tissue paper and 
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picked up a dress that she handled more tenderly than she 
had the other things. “My mother designed this herself,” 
she said. “So it means a little more to me.” 

It was a velvet gown with one of those full, full skirts 
Jane had always avoided because she was sure they would 
make her trip over herself. And it was pink. Not just coral 
or tearose or salmon, but a bright, vivid pink. From all 
around her, however, came gasps of pleasure. 

“What a wonderful décolletage!” said Meredith. 

“What's that?” asked Ellen. 

“Low neck,” said Kathie, jumping up and grabbing the 
dress. “See? It falls off the shoulders.” 

“T love the shirring around the waist,” said Pat. “How 
many yards do you suppose there are in the skirt?” 

“T'welve,” said Ellen. “IT measured it.” 

“When you get tired of it,” said Kathie. “You can will 
it to me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Ellen. “It wouldn’t look good on you. 
Your hair’s too short.” She flushed as everyone looked at 
her, but she went on. “Td like to see that dress on Jane.” 
The girls” faces were frankly amused. 

“Its not Jane’s type at all,” said Meredith. “She isn’t 
feminine enough.” 

“Meredith’s right,” said Pat. “Ît’s a romantic gown. The 
kind a girl wears when a man stands beside her on a bal- 
conÿ in the moonlight and tells her he loves her. Can yon 
imagine that happening to Jane?” 

Jane got up and moved toward the door. It was bad 
enough having to sit here and look at all these frivolous 
clothes. 
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“But Jane could be that type,” said Ellen. “It's just that 
he doesn't want to.” 

Ann spoke up. “T think Ellen’s struck something we’ve 
Il missed. Look at Jane’s features. They’re even and there’s 
omething almost sweet about them. Its that dreadful 
evere hair-do that spoils everything.” She walked over to 
fane and pulled her grandmother’s barrette from the back 
>f her head. Jane’s hair tumbled about her shoulders. 

“Its good hair,” said Ann, grabbing a handful of it. “Its 
hick and wavy and would be stunning on top of her head.” 

“T like it hanging the way it is now,” said Ellen. “Its— 
t’s swecter.” 

Jane snatchéd the barrette from Ann’s hand and started 
o open the door, but Ann grabbed her arm. “Pd like to 
ee you in that dress, Jane,” she said. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Jane. 

“It wouldn’t fit,” said Kathie. “She’s broader through the 
houlders than Ann is.” 

“It falls off the shoulders,” said Ann, “so that wouldn’t 
nake any difference.” She pulled at Jane’s sweater, trying 
o get it over her head. Jane struggled, but Kathie came to 
Ann’s assistance. Together they yanked it off. A tug on the 
ipper and Jane’s skirt was on the floor. 

“Let go of me!” she shouted. But Kathie held her arms 
ver her head while Ann slipped the dress over it. For a 
noment they were all arms and pink velvet. Then the dress 
vas over her head and billowing to the floor. Ann gave it 
| professional pull here and there and adjusted the décol- 
etage. Before Jane could stop her, she grabbed some hair- 
ins and piled Jane’s hair on top of her head. 

: “No,” said Pat. “Ellen’s right. Let it fall naturally 
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around her face. It's softer.” The girls were crowded about 
her now. 

“She needs lipstick,” said Ellen. 

Jane shoved them all away. “T1 put on my own lip- 
stick.” They let her do it. 

“Now,” said Ann, “let's have a look at you.” 

“Wasn’t I right?” asked Ellen. “Why, you’re pretty, 
Jane.” 

“Certainly she’s pretty,” said Ann. “Only she doesn't 
want to be. She’s so afraid she won’t grow up to be a per- 
fectly good man.” 

“Will someone please help me get out of this?” asked 
Jane in disgust. 

Ann and Kathie carefully helped her take off the dress. 
As Ann wrapped it up in tissue paper, Kathie yawned. 
“Its been a good show, but it's late. Just think, we’ll be 
on our way home tomorrow. For two weeks.” She yawned 
again. “Speaking of home, wouldn’t I love to see Jane wear 
that dress to the New Year’s Eve dance at the Club!” 

Ann gave the dress one final pat. “Ts that a big event?” 
she asked, looking over at Kathie. 

“Sure. It's the high spot of the season. Everybody goes.” 

“And I suppose Jane will go with Don,” said Ann. 

“Yup,” sad Kathie. “Poor Don.” She grinned and 
ducked, as Jane picked up the toy kitten on Ellen’s bed 
and tossed it at her. 
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WHEN Jane and Kathie got off the train, Don was wait- 
ng for them. The red clapboard depot with white ginger- 
pread trimmings was banked with several feet of freshly 
fallen snow. The gray sky promised another storm and the 
radiators of waiting cars sent out steam and alcohol fumes. 

The damp air went through Jane and she pulled her 
ollar closer. Kathie led the way through drifts of snow to 
where Don stood. 

“Hello, Freshmen,” said Don. His grin had a special 
Christmas twist to it. He took their bags and piled them in 
he trunk of the car. “Are you all ready to hang up your 
tockings?” 

“Huh,” snorted Kathie, “we outgrew that ten years ago. 
What we’re interested in is dates.” She got into the front 
eat and moved over to make room for Jane. “What's 
loing besides the New Year’s Eve dance” 

Don climbed behind the wheel and winked at Jane over 
Kathie’s head. “For Jane and me,” he said, starting the car, 
‘there’s bobsledding and skating and à couple of movies. 
Vou’Il have to fend for yourself.” 

EU Der, 
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“Do you think I brought Jane home just to entertain 
you, brother dear?” asked Kathie. 

“Didn’t you?” retorted Don. 

Jane turned away and looked out the window of the car. 
How was she ever going to keep their relationship on a 
sensible basis if he started off like that? 

“Jane has brought a World Affairs paper to work on,” 
said Kathie. Jane really had, but she wished Kathie had 
not mentioned it. 

“What?” asked Don, with the laugh wrinkles at the cor- 
ners of his eyes. “No botany?” 

As Kathie chatted about Waverly with Don, Jane 
watched the country through which they passed. How 
different it was from home, where the roads stretched 
straight ahead of you for miles without a turn or a bend. 
Here they curved and went up and down hill, and occa- 
sionally the car bumped over a “thank-you-marm.” The 
snow on the trees and low stone walls looked like frosting 
on an angel cake, it was so fresh and white. 

The country roads were bordered by large houses that 
sprawled comfortably, with four or five acres of snow- 
covered land around them. These were not the meager 
little salt-boxes and Cape Cods of the earlier colonies. 
These homes had been built by prosperous Yankees—men 
with an eye to business—who had branched off from the 
earlier settlements. Generations of thrifty and well-to-do 
owners had kept up the homesteads, adding an ell here and 
a wing there until the houses took on the dignity and pro- 
portions of estates. 

Gradually Jane began to piece together the parts of the 
picture. Kathie’s people must be well off. An uncomfort- 
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able feeling came over her. It was bad enough to have to 
spend Christmas away from home, but to spend it in the 
formal and stuffy atmosphere she associated with big 
houses and plenty of money was a depressing prospect. 

Her thoughts jumped to her two bags in the trunk of the 
car. Their contents were going to be totally inadequate 
for such kind of living. AI she had brought was her black 
date dress which she had hoped never to wear again, her 
black formal with the horrible brass buttons down the 
front, a few sweaters and skirts, and her riding clothes for 
kating or skuing. 

The car slowed up and turned between two white stone 
posts each topped with a large black cast-iron gobbler. On 
he right-hand post were the words “Bright Vista.” They 
irove for a quarter of a mile between tall pines and bare 
naples. At last Jane caught sight of the house. 

“TI let you girls out and put up the car,” said Don. He 
ulled up in front of the rambling colonial house of white- 
vashed brick. The roof was deep-pitched, Yankee style, to 
hake off the heavy snows, and there was a solid, substantial 
tamp on the whole structure. Jane thought, It must have 
ifteen or twenty rooms, if it has one. Don opened the door 
f the car and held out his hand. She took it lightly and 
umped out. Kathie was right behind her and ran up the 
teps of the house, calling back to Jane, “Come on.” 

The knocker made a sharp, insistent summons as Kathie 
anged it and the door was opened almost at once. A toy 
ollie, auburn-haired with white markings, bounded out. 
Te ran past the girls toward the old stable that had been 
onverted into a garage big enough for several cars. 
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“That's Lochinvar,” said Kathie, laughing. “He’s Don’s 
dog and he goes wild every time he sees him.” 

À pleasant-faced woman in a white apron stood in the 
doorway. Kathie kissed her on the cheek. “Hi, Abbie,” she 
said. Abbie smiled, showing dimples in her cheeks to match 
those in her plump arms. “This is Jane, my friend from 
college.” 

Abbie said “How-dy,” in a dry, nasal twang. “Come in, 
girls.” She stepped back and Jane preceded Kathie into the 
house. They walked through a short hall into the living 
room. Jane stopped on the threshold. It was as big as the 
reception room in Main Hall! One whole side was paneled 
in pine as a setting for the stone fireplace in which half a 
dozen nine-foot logs were blazing. The fire felt good after 
the damp air and Jane instinctively walked toward it. 

She stood there taking in the rest of the room. Her feet 
were sunk deep into the taupe carpet and her eyes blinked 
at the satin damask wing chairs and divans in harmonizing 
shades of rose, gold, blue. À grand piano stood on a dais 
at one end of the room and next to it was the largest basket 
Jane had ever seen, filled with pine and balsam and spruce. 
At the other end, a lovely old staircase twisted its way into 
the room. Although it was midafternoon, several lamps had 
been lighted to offset the grayness of the day. They cast 
shadows over the polished surfaces of the mahogany tables. 

Jane turned to Kathie. “IT had no idea you lived in a 
place like this. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“We’re Yankees,” said Kathie. “We were brought up 
never to let on we had more than a dollar in the bank. It's 
bad business.” Jane had to chuckle. Even in this room, she 
couldn’t feel ill at ease with the candid Kathie. 
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Don brought in the bags and Jane heard him talking to 
omeone in the hall. 

“Come on in, Gould,” he said, ‘and meet the company.” 
sould followed Don into the living room and stood near 
he door. He looked shyly at Jane, with bright blue eyes 
hat shone from the depths of a fur-trimmed parka. 

“This is Gould Salyers,” said Kathie, “Abbie’s husband. 
Te used to mend my dolls so well when I was a kid that 
’d break them on purpose.” Gould cackled, pleased as a 
)0y. Kathie put her arm through the bulky sleeve of his 
arka. 

“Tm pleased to meet you, Miss,” Gould said to Jane. 

“Will you take our bags up for us?” asked Kathie. 

Gould led the way upstairs and turned down a long hall- 
vay. “Jane’s to have the room at the end,” Kathie called. 

Gould opened the door and they went in. He put down 
ane’s bags and said, “There’s good sledding on Silver Top. 
Was out there with Maw the other night.” He grinned 
videly, showing pointed yellow teeth. “Maw just about 
creamed her lungs out. Hills got just enough zip to it.” 
sould went down the hall to put Kathie’s bags in her 
oom. | 
Jane turned from the bay window toward the cheerful 
affodil-yellow room. À white brick fireplace was laid 
vith a fire. 

“The bath’s all your own,” said Kathie. She nodded to 
_ door. “Help yourself.” 

Abbie’s head appeared in the doorway. “Tve got a bit of 
unch ready,” she said. | 

“Lead us to it” said Kathie, grabbing Jane’s hand. 
We’Il eat in the kitchen. It's less fuss.”? 
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Jane began to feel more comfortable all the time. Things 
couldn’t be too bad in a house where people ate occasion- 
ally in the kitchen. 1 

Abbie’s “bir” of lunch was molasses-baked ham, creamed 
potatoes, cole slaw, -homemade bread, and a brown betty. 
Although Don had eaten before, he joined them as he said, 
“For a few mouthfuls,” and then proceeded to eat a man- 
sized meal. 

While they were eating, a car drove into the garage. 
“That's Mother,” said Kathie, running out the back door. 

“Yow’ll like Mother,” said Don. “Everyone does.” 

Kathie came back holding tight to her mother’s arm, and 
Jane saw at once that Don was right. 

“Mother, this is the Jane Townsend,” said Kathie. “If 
you two don't like each other, l’Il bang your heads to- 
gether.” 

Mrs. Brighton laughed. Her handclasp was friendly. She 
threw off her beaver coat and sat down in the breakfast 
nook to have a cup of tea while she told them about the 
Board of Education meeting she had just attended. 

The conversation was pleasant and easy. Jane thought, 
This is getting better all the time. The house is awe-inspir- 
ing, but the people are all right. 

That afternoon Don kept them busy outdoors, shovel- 
ing the paths with him. When they finished, they built a 
snow man and wound up with a snowball fight. Lochinvar 
joined in the fun, biting at the snow, barking, getting under 
foot wherever they turned. At last Don threw down the 
snowball he was aiming at Jane and said, “Tve got to go 
to the station for Dad.” He ran toward the garage with 
Lochinvar yelping at his heels. 
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“We’d better get dressed for dinner,” said Kathie. Jane 
hought of her clothes and the exhilaration of the after- 
noon’s fun faded away. 

She said to Kathie as they went upstairs, “What does 
dress mean here in the East. Formal?” 

“Gosh, no,” said Kathie, pausing with her hand on the 
polished rail. “Just a dress.” She wrinkled up her nose. “Its 
1 nuisance to change, but Dad hates to see girls in sweaters 
and skirts at dinner. He says it's a style more suited to a 
solf course.” 

Jane thought, Imagine two weeks of wearing that dread- 
ful black date dress to dinner, but she didn’t say anything. 

When she and Kathie came down later, Mr. Brighton 
was in the living room. He laid down his book and came 
over to them. He kissed Kathie and took a long, slow look 
at Jane. Why, he looks like Don, thought Jane. Only older, 
with gray sprinkled through his wavy hair. 

“This is Jane, Dad,” said Kathie. Jane noticed that Kathie 
was more dignified. However, Mr. Brighton was affable, 
asking them questions about their trip and their vacation 
plans. 

Dinner was informal, eaten in the large dining room that 
opened upon a glassed-in terrace. The conversation was 
chiefly about Waverly, with Kathie and her father holding 
the floor most of the time. When dinner was over, Don 
said, “We’Il decorate the tree tonight. We saved it until 
you girls came home.” 

Jane thought, I wish they hadn’t. I don’t want to deco- 
rate any tree but our own at home. But she was steered 
into the living room by the ebullient Kathie, who made it 
plain that she intended to supervise the trimming. A space 
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had been cleared for the tree on the dais next to the piano. 
Boxes of colored lights and balls, tinsel and bells and pop- 
corn necklaces were strewn on the floor. The whole house- 
hold was there to have a hand in it, even Gould and Abbie. 
While they were stringing the tinsel, Hunt Palmer came in 
with his arms full of presents. After he had dropped them 
into a chair, Kathie made him take off his coat and help 
her put the silver star on the top of the tree. Then they all 
formed a semicircle in the middle of the room and admired 
their work. 

“It's the most beautiful tree we’ve ever had,” said Kathie. 

“You say that every year,” said Gould. 

“But its true. Every year it's the best. And this year Î 
think it’s the prettiest in the whole world.” 

Jane wanted to say, “Tt isn't the prettiest tree at all. 
There’s one back home that’s nicer.” But she remembered 
there wasn’t a tree back home this year. She thought of the 
house, dark and empty, and it made her feel cold all over 
even in this warm room with the roaring fire. 

“We won't turn the lights on the tree until Christmas,” 
said Kathie. “Just as we always do.” 

The grandfather’s clock under the stairway struck once 
and they looked at it. 

“Ts it ten-thirty already?” asked Mrs. Brighton. 

“Tm hungry after all that work,” said Don. “Let's have 
something to eat.” 

They piled into the kitchen and had hot chocolate with 
whipped cream on top and pieces of cinnamon floating in 
it. Abbie brought out a tray of the largest doughnuts Jane 
had ever seen. 
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“They was for morning,” said Abbie, “but it being so 
near Christmas, [ guess I can spoil you just this once.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brighton went upstairs, and Hunt, Kathie, 
Don, and Jane went out on the glassed-in terrace to play 
records and dance. “We won't disturb the others out here,” 
said Kathie. 

Jane found she enjoyed it. She had to admit she liked to 
dance with Don. Once when they stopped to change 2 
record he put his arm around her, but she drew away from 
him. She wasn’t going to let him start anything like that 
when she had to stay here at Bright Vista for two weeks. 

At twelve o’clock Kathie said, “Okay, Hunt. You know 
che rules. Out you go or Dad will be downstairs with his 
carpet slipper.” 

Kathie took Hunt to the door and Don walked up the 
broad staircase with Jane. He kept his arm through hers 
nd held on so tightly she couldn’t pull away. When they 
reached the door of her room, he said, “IT don’t have to 
work until after Christmas. Want to go skating tomorrow?”? 

“Kathie said something about sledding on Silver Top.” 

“Who cares about Kathie? She’s got Hunt.” He took her 
hand. “And ve got you.” 

Jane pulled her hand free. 

“T won't go without Kathie,” she said. 

Don grabbed both her hands and held them tightly. “Ts 
hat a Midwestern custom, Jane, to take a girl friend along 
on a date with your best boy friend?” He bent over to kiss 
ner, but she pushed him away. 

“Good night,” he said, and walked down the hall to his 
room. 

Jane went into her room and shut the door. She turned 
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on the night light and sat down by the window. The blinds 
were up and she could see the wide expanse of snow- 
covered ground as.it sparkled in the moonlight. 

Her emotions were such a tangle that she did not want 
to turn upon them-the light of cold reason as Dad had 
always taught her to do. “Always face the issue.” His words 
came back to her. “Never run away from facts. It’s better 
in the long run.” 

“What is there to face?” she asked the black opening in 
the fireplace. “A man has just tried to kiss me and called 
himself my best boy friend. There’s nothing unusual about 
that. It happens every day to some girls.” She jumped up 
from the chair. 

“But it doesn’t happen every day to you,” said the inner 
voice. 

She shivered. Opening the draft in the fireplace, she 
struck a match and touched it to the newspaper in several 
places. Then she bent over to warm her hands. She looked 
at them. Don had held them five minutes ago. 

“Oh, stop being silly,” she said aloud. “T don’t care two 
cents what Don Brighton does. I don’t care about him at 
all.” 

“Oh, yes, you do.” It was that persistent inner voice 
again. “Yes, you do! Because, my dear unapproachable 
young lady, you’re falling in love with him.” 

“T am not,” she talked back. “Tm going back home after 
I get through with Waverly and study law at State and 
open an office with Bobby Phillips. And Fm homesick. 
Right now. l’m dreadfully homesick. l’m so lonely I can’t 
stand it.” 

“No, you ’re not,” said the voice. “You’re not half so 
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homesick as you’re trying to make yourself believe. You 
ike being here. You like the house, even if it is too big, and 
you like Gould’s dry Yankee humor, and Abbie’s whop- 
ping big doughnuts and her molasses-baked ham, and you 
ike the noisy Lochinvar, and the sparkle in Mrs. Brighton’s 
eyes, and even Mr. Brighton’s tiny bit of stuffiness. And 
vou’re getting crazier about Don every minute.” 

“Tm not,” she said aloud, with a vehemence that made 
her clap her hand over her mouth. “TI won’t get crazier 
about him,” she continued more softly. “I won't fall in love 
with anyone.” 
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JANE was awake early on Christmas morning. She sat up 
in bed and listened for sounds. Outside a rooster crowed 
and there were two short soprano barks from Lochinvar, 
but otherwise the big house was quiet. How different home 
would have been! Tip was always up bright and early on 
Christmas, urging the family to hurry downstairs so he 
could open his gifts. 

À soft rap on the door interrupted her thoughts. She put 
on her robe and peeked out, expecting to see Kathie. But 
it was Don. He had on a brown ski suit and held his mit- 
tens and a gay plaid muffler in his hands. 

“Merry Christmas!” he whispered. “T thought maybe 
you’d like to take a walk before breakfast. The others 
won’t be up for a couple of hours.” 

Jane was pleased to have the invitation. À walk would 
keep her from thinking too much about home. 

“AIT right,” she said. “Tt won’t take me long to dress.” 

“PII meet you in the kitchen.” 

She closed the door and quickly pulled on her riding 


clothes. She hgea up a pair of ski boots Kathie had given 
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her and stuffed her braids into an old fur hunting cap that 
Gould had lent her. Snatching up an extra jacket, she went 
quietly down the back stairs where Don stood waiting. 

“We’Il go out the back door,” he said. 

The air was damp and biting. Jane put on her jacket as 
they walked down the long driveway. They passed through 
the gate guarded by the cast-iron turkey gobblers. Don 
turned up the road in the narrow space cleared by the 
snowplow. He set a good pace, but Jane easily kept up 
with him. 

Except for the solitary caw of a crow, the only sound 
was the crunch of their boots on the hard surface of the 
snow. Jane opened her mouth to taste the salty dampness 
of the air. À milk truck passed them and the driver called, 
“Merry Christmas!” They shouted, “The same to you!” 

They spoke little to each other. The cold air and the 
briskness of their pace made talking difficult. At last they 
came out into a crossroad and a little settlement. 

“This is Camptown,” said Don. 

Jane looked around at the dozen or so houses and two 
stores huddled around a tiny white church with square 
New England lines and a lovely steeple rising sharply 
against the gray winter sky. 

“An old miner thought he’d found à vein of silver here,” 
Don explained. “He put up a shack and then found his 
mine a dud. But a few families had moved in after him and 
they stayed.” 

“I like the story,” said Jane. “Ît sounds romantic.” 

“T didn’t think you liked romantic things,” said Don. 

“It depends on what you mean,” she said. She looked at 
him and saw he was teasing. 
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À diner lay at the outskirts of the village. “Spic and 
Span,” the sign read, with the names Jo-An and Elsa 
painted in bold letters below. 

“Want to try a cup of Jo-An and Elsa’s coffee?” asked 
Don. 

“They wouldn’t be open on Christmas, would they?” 

“If I know Jo-An and Elsa, I think they will,” he said as 
they crossed the road. “Their food’s so good the trucks go 
a mile out of their way.to stop here.” 

He pushed open a sliding door and they went in. The 
smell of onions, of grilled bacon, toast, and freshly cooked 
coffee greeted them. À tall woman with an ample figure 
turned from the coffee urns and said, “Merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas, Jo-An!” said Don. “What can we 
get?” They sat on the tall stools and leaned their elbows on 
the white counter. 

Jo-An wiped her hands on her apron and looked over the 
counter. “Not much. Bacon, eggs, muffins, coffee.” 

He turned to Jane. “Okay?” Jane nodded. 

She was fascinated by Jo-An’s deft movements as she 
slapped the bacon on the grill, whisked out the eggs, broke 
them open, and basted them with hot fat. She toasted the 
muffins and spread them thick with butter, whistling a tune 
in rhythm with her movements. 

“She’s happy,” thought Jane, “because she’s doing what 
she likes. Even if she has to get breakfast on Christmas for 
a couple of hungry hikers.” 

Jo-An slid the plates of food in front of them. Don and 
Jane ate heartily. “Its a funny place to have Christmas 
breakfast,” she said to him. | 
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“But I like it, don’t you?” She nodded, her mouth full 
of bacon and eggs. 

When they left the Spic and Span Diner, they crossed 
over and stood in front of the tiny white church. Its door 
was open and a vase of bright poinsettias beckoned from 
the lobby. 

“Are they having services?” asked Jane. 

“No,” Don said. “Tes an historic landmark. They keep 
it open every day from six to six or something like that. 
Want to step inside and see it?” 

He linked his arm through Jane’s as they stepped 
through the small lobby and pushed open the door that led 
to the one large room. The rows of creamy white pews 
had been freshly painted and a simple lectern stood at the 
front. 

“Ics so plain,” said Jane. 

“Its New England,” said Don. “Plain like the early set- 
tlers.” He patted one of the pews. “It was harder to go to 
sleep through a two-and-a-half-hour sermon on a hard- 
backed seat like this.” 

Jane smiled. Although the church was plain, it Was Warm 
and friendly. She thought, ae I like it because l’m 
standing here with Don and it's Christmas morning and 
there’s something so friendly about him, too. Funny, I 
expected Yankees to be so different. 

They left the church and went down the road toward 
Bright Vista. By the time they had reached the black turkey 
gobblers, Jane found most of her homesickness had van- 
ished. 

They went up the path to the garage, and Lochinvar 
raced to meet them. Barking for all he was worth, he 
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jumped up on Don. Don laughed and put him down. “All 
right,” he said. “Happy Christmas, Locky. Now go back 
and get your breakfast.” 

The toy collie moved a few yards from them and 
stopped, dancing for attention. “Go on,” said Don. “Can't 
you see Ï want to be left alone with my best girl?” He 
pulled Jane toward him. Lochinvar whimpered and trotted 
mournfully up the path. Don held Jane so close to him that 
it almost took her breath away. She tried to free herself but 
he did not let go of her. 

“Shouldn’t we be getting. back now?” she said sharply. 
“The others must be up.” It would be too bad if Don 
spoiled the whole lovely morning. She pulled away from 
him but he grabbed her again and turned her around. 

“Jane,” he said, “you’re a funny girl. You’ve got more 
common sense than any ten other girls thrown together. 
I can take you for a five-mile hike on a winter morning 
and you enjoy it. You’re the best sport l’ve ever known, 
but, drat it, you’re so busy being a good man that it gets 
under my skin. Can’t you break down just once and be a 
woman?” 

Jane could feel herself flush with annoyance. 

“Now don’t get mad,” he said. “Tm not trying to hurt 
your feelings.” He held her firmly with one hand and 
reached into the pocket of his ski jacket with the other. 
“Before you run away and never speak to me again, I want 
to give you this. Merry Christmas!” 

_ He held out a small package. The whiteness of its wrap- 

pings stood out sharply against the brown palm of his 
leather mitten. When Jane did not take it, Don’s face 
clouded over. 
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She thought, If I don’t accept it, he’ll be hurt. So she 
reached out for it. 

“Open it now,” he said. “T want to see if you like it.” 

She slipped her finger under the seal and carefully shoved 
the box through. The blue plush of the jeweler’s case felt 
soft against her skin. A Boston silversmith’s seal was 
stamped in gold on the satin lining. Something silver and 
pink lay in the bottom of the box. She picked it up. It was 
a pair of earrings. Silver and pink coral earrings, the kind 
that dangled. 

Her first reaction of distaste was replaced by embarrass- 
ment. She had never worn a pair of earrings in her life and 
she never expected to. What could she say so Don would 
not know how thoroughly she disliked his gift? 

“Thank you,” she said. “Ît was—it was mighty nice of 
you to think of me.” It sounded silly even as she said it. She 
started toward the house, hurrying ahead of Don and 
listening to the crunch of his boots in the snow. When she 
opened the door, the warm air of the house rushed out at 
her. She did not even pause inside the hall, but called to 
Don without turning to look at him. “VII see you later.” 

Then she ran up the stairs to her room. She tossed the 
box on the dressing table. “Earrings,” she muttered, staring: 
at it in disgust. “Earrings that dangle. And pink ones at 
that.” 
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WHEN Jane and Kathie came down to breakfast the 
morning after Christmas, Don’s place was empty. “Don 
had a telephone call at five this morning,” explained Mrs. 
Brighton. “He drove to Philadelphia on a special assign- 
ment. Without any breakfast,” she said, shaking her head. 

“When’s he coming back?” asked Kathie. “Tomorrow?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brighton. “He expects to be gone ten 
days.” 

Kathie set the sugar bowl down with a bang. “Ten days! 
Why, hell miss the New Years Eve dance!” She looked 
over at Jane, who quickly dumped two heaping spoonfuls 
of sugar on her grapefruit. 

Jane thought, Well, let Kathie do the worrying. l’m glad 
he’s gone. But she felt a twinge of hurt that Don had not 
even bothered to leave a message for her. She could not 
help thinking that he was offended because she had not 
made more fuss over the earrings. 

When they left the dining room, Kathie said, “lm sure 
Don will call you up from Philadelphia. And I bet he’Il be 
back for the dance.” | 
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“It doesn't matter,” said Jane. “His work comes first. If 
he doesn’t get back, it won’t make any difference.” Kathie 
looked surprised, but for once she didn’t say anything. 

At first Jane enjoyed the freedom of not having Don 
around. Kathie and she could do whatever they wanted. 
Mornings they drove over to one of the neighboring vil- 
lages to do the family shopping. The New England towns 
were like people in the same family, each had its distinctive 
characteristics and yet there were unmistakable resem- 
blances. They all had their broad greens, covered now with 
snow, their tall-spired churches and prominently placed 
town halls. 

Kathie loquaciously pointed out the landmarks. “There’s 
a 1690 house,” she would say. “Old Zenas Edgecomb hung 
out the first American flag in the State from that window 
up there.” Or, “There’s a 1714 house, the old Gilchrist 
place. Matilda Gilchrist made bullets in her kitchen and 
her husband carried them to the front after midnight in an 
oxcart.” Or, “There’s Elisha Drinkwater’s house. No one 
knows how old that one is. Elisha’s grandson was à state 
senator for twelve years and he plowed his own fields every 
spring and fall.” 

At first Jane mentally scoffed at New England’s pride in 
its history, but the more intimately she became acquainted 
with the towns the more she liked them. She enjoyed going 
into the general stores with Kathie—Bixbee’s Central Mart 
or Jelifffs Emporium or Morehouse’s, modernized by the 
addition of a cosmetic counter and a soda fountain but still 
clinging to their nineteenth century origins. She liked to 
take a deep breath of the miscellaneous smells that greeted 
her. First of all there was the warmth that enveloped them 
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as they left the damp cold outside. Then came the onions 
and apples and freshly ground coffee vying with each 
other for predominance. The drug department sent forth 
a bouquet of fragrances from soaps and colognes, but these 
became indiscriminately mingled with the kerosene and 
turpentine of the hardware counters. The chocolate coat- 
ing of candies and cookies, and the sliced bacon and the 
smoked fish, sent out unmistakable aromas that rose on 
waves of heat from the pot-bellied stove in the middle of 
the room. 

Jane liked to stand in front of the old-fashioned cases 
with circular glass tops and marvel at the way the merchan- 
dise was thrown together in a careless jumble. And it gave 
her a feeling of belonging to dig down into the apple 
barrel and pick out a shiny Baldwin or Mclntosh the way 
everyone else did, without so much as a “Do you mind if 
I sample these?” 

She became quite adept at leaning her elbows on the 
counter the way Kathie did while she swapped harmless 
bits of gossip or argued politics with the short, skinny man 
behind it. Jane got so she could imitate the way he would 
pause as he weighed the potatoes, to point a finger at Kathie, 
yank down his woolen vest, and say, “Now, I tell you, 
Kathie Brighton, you’re smart as a whip; but you're all 
wrong about the Democrats.” 

Sometimes they would have lunch in the town pharmacy, 
squeezing themselves into a tiny booth jammed between the 
storage shelves that held cartons of toothpaste and face 
powders, stationery, ink, glue, and adhesive tape. Or they 
would splurge by going to a tea room for pancakes with 
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real maple syrup, or a bowl of clam chowder so big they 
couldn’t eat another single thing. 

Afternoons there were skating and iceboating on Can- 
dlewood Lake, a few miles from Bright Vista. Jane made 
so many new acquaintances that she gave up trying to re- 
member all the names. Strangely enough, it was on these 
afternoons, when she was in a crowd of laughing, scream- 
ing college people, that she first noticed how much she 
missed Don. She would be doing à figure eight all by her- 
self when suddenly she would look over at a couple with 
their heads together as the boy stooped over to fasten the 
girls skates. Then Jane would think of Don and wonder 
where he was and what he was doing. At first these were 
just idle seedlings of thought, but they grew and grew until 
Don Brighton spread like witch grass through her think- 
ing. She could not stop wishing he was there to share with 
her his deep capacity for enjoying everything he did. She 
would find herself studying the outline of a man getting 
out of a car at the edge of the lake, just in case it might be 
Don, home sooner than he had expected, and she would feel 
a deep, uninhibited disappointment when she saw that it 
was not he. 

Evenings she missed him most. Twice the crowd went 
tobogganing in the moonlight on Silver Top. Jane had ex- 
pected it would be a great thrill, but there was something 
missing. That something was Don. She would look at the 
couples standing with their arms around each other on the 
slopes of Silver Top, and she would feel an unaccustomed 
emptiness that amounted almost to pain. On the long rides 
home over the moonlit winter roads, she would sit huddled 
in a corner of the car while Kathie and Hunt chatted in 
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the front. She would watch the weird shadows cast by the 
moon over the snow-capped bushes and stone walls, until 
the loneliness became unbearable. 

What puzzled her most of all was that it was not home 
or Dad or Tip or Bobby she missed. It was Don. Not that 
she didn’t try to fight off this feeling. She would sometimes 
force herself to show a gaiety she did not feél. She even 
tried to become interested in some of the other boys in the 
crowd, but they seemed immature in comparison with Don. 
When she looked at them, she would be mentally searching 
their faces for something that reminded her of Don, a light 
in the eyes, a twist to the grin, the way his brown hair 
waved back from his forehead, the sharp thrust of his mas- 
culine jaw line. Finally she realized that all of them together 
could not make up for his absence. 

Kathie was one of the committee in charge of the New 
Year’s Eve dance and, as usual, she was up to her neck in 
responsibilities. Several times each day Jane rode back and 
forth with her between Bright Vista and the Club. While 
Kathie flitted from kitchen to ball room, Jane waited for 
her in the lounge and thought about Don. Would he be 
home in time for the dance» 

Eager as she was to spend New Year’s Eve with him, she 
Was not overanxious to attend the affair at the Club. Twice 
she had tried on her black formal, hoping that it would 
miraculously appear more wearable, but it seemed tighter 
than ever, especially across the shoulders. When she looked 
at herself in.the mirror, the brass buttons leered at her like 
so many impish faces. “Aren’t we ugly?” they seemed to 


say. 
All week Jane listened to the girls in Kathie’s crowd talk 
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about their dresses. “What are you going to Wear to the 
dance?” was the foremost question on every Le of femi- 
nine lips. 

“A dress Dad and Mother gave me for Christmas. Taf- 
feta the color of mulled wine with a side drape on the 
skirt.” 

“Mines a sea-green crepe with bands of emerald and gold 
sequins on a basque bodice.” 

“My dress just arrived from New York. It's mist-gray 
marquisette with a spray of pink roses and a cascade of 
puffed ruffles at the back.” 

The other dresses she heard described passed across Jane’s 
mental horizon like a fashion parade. “Melon-pink striped 
satin with a high neck and a belted waist.” “White and 
gold, very simple and classic, but it's my type.” “Aqua- 
marine draped Canton with gold beading.” “Green and 
purple striped moiré; it's as gay as an awning.” “White 
lace sprinkled with silver sequins.” “Midnight blue, à flar- 
ing skirt trimmed with lamé.” “Cream-colored faille banded 
at the neck with mink.” 

The longer Jane listened, the deeper became her gloom 
over the limp black formal with its brass buttons. Recklessly 
she considered buying a new one, but she couldn’t afford 
it. There wouldn’t be another check from Dad until the 
middle of January. 

On the afternoon of the dance Kathie declared an inter- 
mission in their gadding. “If I don’t slow up for a few 
hours, someone will have to carry me there tonight,” she 
said. Bringing her manicure kit into Jane’s room, she 
flopped down on the bed. Jane touched a match to the fire 
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Gould had laid and then sat in the chair by the window, 
watching the driveway. 

After Kathie had worked on her naïls for a few minutes, 
she called Jane’s name. 

“Yes?” asked Jane, turning from the window. 

“Tm sorry about Don and tonight,” said Kathie, her 
usually sparkling eyes quite serious. Jane turned back to the 
window. She didn’t want to talk about it. “Hunt and I have 
arranged for a friend of.his to take you in case Don doesn’t 
get back.” | 

There was a long pause. Jane said, “Kathie.” She looked 
up from her vigorous buffing. “I don’t think Pl go to the 
dance.” 

“Don't be silly. You can’t stay home alone.” 

“I won’t be alone. Abbie and Gould will be here. And I 
can work on my World Affairs paper.” 

Kathie got up and came over to the window. “Its Don,” 
she said, “isn’t it?” 

Jane kept her face turned away. “Its not Don,” she re- 
plied. 

“Yes, it is. l’ve been watching you all week.” Kathie 
buffed her nails as she talked. “If I had him here, l’d shake 
the stuffing out of him.” She put her hand to her head. 
“Wow, I forgot to set my hair!” She ran to the door. “FIL 
be through in a jiffy.” 

Jane leaned her head back against the chair. She closed 
her eyes and tried not to think of the things that mattered 
to her. Home, Don, Tip, Don, Dad, Don. “Oh, stop it!” 
she said aloud. 

She leaned back again. This time the heat in the room 
made her drowsy. She dozed. The sound of a car scraping 
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along the drive jarred her rest, but she did not wake up 
completely. Probably one of the numerous delivery trucks 
that came to Bright Vista. Lochinvar barked. Jane wished 
he would stop. She wanted to sleep. The shrill, soprano cry 
of the collie was insistent and grating. He barked as if he 
never would stop. Suddenly she sat up. 

It's Don, she thought. That's why Lochinvar is barking. 
Don’s back! She jumped up and looked out the window. 
Yes, it was Don. His car stood in the driveway and he was 
letting down the window so Lochinvar could jump in. 
Once she thought he looked up at her window. But it didn’t 
matter. He’d come back after all. 

She ran to the closet and pulled out her black formal. 
Her hands fumbled as she slipped it over her head. “Steady,” 
she said, “it won’t do any good to get excited.” But her 
hands shook while she fastened the zipper. She looked in 
the mirror. If there were only something she could do with 
the dress. She examined the buttons. Perhaps she could cut 
them off. No, the material was too thin. It would leave 
holes all the way down the front. The dress was taut across 
her back and she had to raise her shoulders to feel at all 
comfortable. Then she had another idea. The material was 
thin. It might stretch. So she hunched her shoulders trying 
to stretch the dress and get more room. Again she hunched 
her shoulders and threw them back. Again and again. There 
was a ripping sound. She drew in her breath and closed 
her eyes. Then, slowly opening them, she turned and 
looked at her back in the mirror. À pink expanse of slip 
showed through the black net. The dress had torn from 
neck to waist in two places. 

“Well, that settles that,” she said. “TI never have to wear 
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this thing again.” The irony of it struck her. Don was 
home and now she didn’t have any dress. She tried to laugh 
and couldn’t. l’m tired, she thought. That's all. ICs really 
funny. Very, very funny. | 

The door opened. She turned and faced it. It was Kathie. 
Half her head was rolled into tight ringlets. “It’s Don,” she 
shouted. She grabbed Jane’s arms. “Hle’s back! I knew he 
wouldn’t let you down. I knew it.” She shook Jane. “Now 
say you won’t go to the dance!” 

Jane turned her back on Kathie. Through the mirror 
she watched Kathie’s mouth drop open. “Well, for Pete’s 
sake! How’d that ever happen?” she said. Kathie laughed. 
She laughed so hard she had to sit down on the bed and 
hold her sides. Then she laughed some more and had to get 
up and walk around the room. 

“T know it's funny,” said Jane. “But it isn’t that Re 

“Sister,” said Kathie, “you don't know the half of it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Kathie took Jane by the hand and led her, like à child, 
across the hall into her own room. “Sit down,” she said, 
pushing her into a chair. “And shut your eyes.” 

“This is silly,” said Jane. 

“Never mind, do as you’re told.” 

Jane reluctantly obeyed. She could hear Kathie open the 
door of her closet and she recognized the rustle of paper as 
she unwrapped something. “All right,” she said, “you can 
look now.” 

Jane opened her eyes. Kathie held something up in front 
of her. It was the pink velvet dress Ann had received from 
her mother for Christmas. 

“How’d you get hold of that?” asked Jane. 
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Kathie spread the dress out on the bed before she an- 
swered. “Ann made me take it along.” She smoothed the 
folds of the wide skirt. “She wanted to give it to you to 
wear to the dance tonight, but she said you’d never accept 
it. The day we left, she brought the dress to my room and 
made me promise to make you wear it.” 

Jane thought, That's just like Ann. And how well she 
knew I would never have taken the dress with me. 

Kathie went on. “T wasn’t going to tell you about it 
unless Don came home,” she said. “T didn’t think you’d 
want to wear it unless you went with him.” 

Jane got up. “That's very nice of Ann,” she said. “But 
I wouldn’t think of wearing her dress. It's an original done 
by her mother. Suppose something should happen to it?” 

Kathie grinned. “We thought you’d say that,” she said. 
“So Ann said I wasn’t to accept such a flimsy excuse.” 

“AI right,” said Jane. “T1 be perfectly frank. I don’t 
like the dress because it’s too fussy. And I can’t stand 
pink.” 

She turned to go. Kathie’s voice, railing, followed àer 
to the door. “You mean, Jane Townsend, you’re afraid.” 
Jane stopped. “You’re afraid to look and feel and act like 
a woman” 

Jane turned on Kathie. “Don’t say that,” she said. 

“Why shouldn’t I say it? [ts true,” said Kathie, her 
powerful voice sharp and mocking. “You’re so big and 
strong about everything. So busy being noble all the time. 
You’re not fooling me. Down underneath you’re a coward. 
You’re afraid of life. Afraid to break down and be natural. 
Afraid you’ll find out that you’re in love with my brother.” 

Jane had to stifle the impulse to slap Kathie across the 
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mouth. The blood rushed through her and, clenching her 
fists at her sides, she struggled to control her anger. Kathie’s 
face was a blur before her eyes. She went out and banged 
the door behind her. 

Back in her room, she decided to leave Bright Vista at 
once. She didn’t have to listen to that kind of talk from 
Kathie or anyone else. But, she reasoned, that's foolish. 
I can’t run away. That would prove the very thing Kathie 
has accused me of. 

Kathie’s accusations rang in her thought. “You're afraid. 
Afraid of life. You’re a coward. You’re afraid to look and 
feel and act like a woman.” It was the same old story she 
heard from everyone. | 

Suddenly she made up her mind. She’d show them she 
wasn’t afraid. She crossed to Kathie’s room. Kathie was 
under the shower and steam poured out into the bedroom. 

“Its me,” Jane called. 

- “What do you want?” 

“The dress.” 

She already had it over her arm. The velvet clung softly 
to her skin and she recoiled with distaste. “T hate pink,” 
she said between her teeth. 

“Have you decided to wear it?” asked Kathie’s muffled 
voice. 

“T can’t go in my slip, can [?” Jane hurled at her as she 
walked to the door. 
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AFTER dinner, Jane went to her room to get ready for 
the dance. Not that it was easy. Every step of the dressing 
was a battle with forces deep inside her that rebelled at 
what she was doing. First she turned her attention to her 
hair. She unclasped her barrette and the thick, blonde waves 
tumbled about her face. “I loathe it,” she said. “Td like to 
cut it all off.” In this inimical mood, she set about trying 
to twist it into rolls and curls as she had watched the girls 
do at school. But her hair became a thing alive, an active, 
unfriendly power that refused to be managed. Whenever 
she grabbed 2 length of it, it fell away from her fingers 
leaving her frustrated and angry. 

In desperation, she piled it high on her head but she 
could not hold it there and tie a ribbon around it at the 
same time, so it tumbled down again to her shoulders. 
Seizing it roughly, she tried to twist it into a knot at the 
nape of her neck as Sheila Converse often did hers, but Jane 
did not have enough hair for that. Exhausted from her 
efforts, she parted it and let it hang around her shoulders 
and face, the way the girls had liked it. 
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Then she turned to the dress. The velvet, shimmering in 
four or five different shades of pink under the electric light, 
looked so fragile she was afraid to touch it. She picked it 
up very carefully and let it down over her head. It took 
some fussing to get the décolletage just right. When it was 
finally in place, she looked down at her bare shoulders. It 
didn’t seem quite decent. She ran her hand over the velvet 
pile of the skirt which billowed around her legs and swept 
to the floor. | 

“Ugh!” she said. 

Make-up was the biggest problem of all. In her overnight 
bag was one of those cosmetic kits someone had given her 
when she left for Waverly. It had all the necessary fixings. 
The difiiculty was that she didn’t know how to use them. 
She turned the kit upside down and the jars and bottles 
tumbled out. Many times she had watched Sheila go 
through the silly procedure, so she knew how to start any- 
way. That pinkish stuff in the jar went on first. It was sup- 
posed to make your skin prettier. Jane dipped her fingers 
into it and wrinkled her nose at the pasty touch. She rubbed 
a little on her chin, then some more, and finally in daring 
abandon covered her whole face and neck. 

“TT just smear without looking,” she said, shutting her 
eyes. 

Next she picked up a small case containing cream rouge 
and put a bright spot of color in the middle of each cheek. 
She tried to blend it evenly, but the harder she tried the 
farther it spread, until it was all over her cheeks and chin 
and some of it was even on her eyelids. 

“That settles it,” she said. “Tm not going to look like a 
clown.” With a few swift strokes of a towel, she wiped the 
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mask off. She leaned toward the mirror and examined her 
face. Her skin was clear and her cheeks had good color. 
Why spoil it with a lot of pink paste? A little powder would 
be all she needed. And lipstick, of course. She put the latter 
on with great care, following the outlines of her wide, gen- 
erous mouth. As if to make up for her previous frustrations, 
the lipstick went on well. 

“There,” she said, “that will have to do.” Her eyes fell 
upon a tiny handblown bottle which stood on the dresser. 
She picked it up and pulled out the stopper, sniffing the 
perfume. | 

“Whew!” She waved her hand before her nose. “The 
stuff men will fall for!” She touched it behind her ears and 
in the crook of her elbows as she had seen Sheila do. 

The grandfather’s clock in the living room struck nine 
times. Jane snatched up her evening bag and tossed her 
woolen wrap, cape-like, over her shoulders. She studied the 
effect in the mirror. “It's much too modest for such an 
expensive dress,” she said, “but I only have to wear it in 
the car.” 

There was a persistent knock at the door. Kathie’s voice 
demanded, “Can’t I come in now? You’re not getting ready 
for a coronation.” 

“You don’t know the half of it,” Jane muttered. She 
called, “TIl be ready in a moment.” 

“Tm going down then. Hunt’s here.” 

Jane waited until she heard Kathie’s steps fade out in the 
hallway. She wondered if Don were down there waiting 
for her. She turned back to the dressing table and looked 
at the silver and coral earrings he had given her. Picking 
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them up, she held them thoughtfully in the palm of her 
hand. 

“As long as l’m going to be a RU she said, “T might 
as well do a thorough job of it.” She screwed one on the 
lobe of her right ear. It hurt and she cried, “Ouch!” but she 
left it on. She put the other one on and looked at herself 
again. 

“Oh, brother,” she said, “if the folks back home could see 
me now!” 

She folded her Li . cape over her arm so it would be 
less noticeable and turned off all the lights but the night 
lamp. Out in the hall, she went slowly toward the staircase. 
Halfway there, panic seized her. She was shamefully con- 
scious of her bare shoulders and the heavy mane of hair 
about her face and neck. Its just not me, she thought. I 
can’t go through with it. 

“You’re afraid.”” Kathies words rang again in her 
thought. “Afraid to look and feel and act like a woman.” 

“Pm not afraid,” she said aloud, and hurried along the 
hall. She gripped the banister and started down the stairs. 
It was not until she was halfway down that she noticed 
they were all standing in a semicircle at the bottom. Mr. 
Brighton turned first and saw her. Then Mrs. Brighton, 
Kathie, and Hunt looked up. Don was the last one to turn, 
but the moment he saw her his face lighted up. The other 
faces fell away. AÏl she saw as she continued down the 
stairway was Don smiling up at her. 

When she reached the bottom, Mr. Brighton bowed and 
took her hand in his most formal manner. “You look charm- 
ing, my dear,” he said. 

“Yes, doesn’t she?” said Mrs. Brighton. 
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“Charming?” said Kathie. “You mean she’s à knock-out. 
Hunt, stop gaping at her like that.” They all laughed. It 
wasn’t nearly so bad as Jane had expected. 

Don lifted a spray of gardenias from the box in his hand 
and clasped it to her wrist. “T didn’t know what color you’d 
wear,” he said, “and I figured these would go with every- 
thing.” 

They all talked at once as they got into their wraps. Don 
took Jane’s woolen cape and, without even looking at it, 
held it out for her. “Do you mind if I say you’re lovely?” 
he whispered into her ear. 

She smiled at him over her shoulder. “No, I don’t mind,” 
she said. 
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DON and Jane stood under the gold and silver sign that 
read “Happy New Year” and spanned the archway of the 
ball room. The trombone player gave the downbeat and 
the sweet tones of a soprano saxophone picked up the 
melody. ll] Always Remember Tonight was the title. It 
was a new song, but it had quickly caught the popular 
fancy. Every band in the country featured it and the Club 
orchestra had already played it twice this evening. Jane 
hummed the tune. Some of the words passed through her 
thoughts. 


“TIL always remember the moonlight 


How it played on the gold in your hair. . .. 


29 


À girl in a flame-red dress glided into her partner’s arms 
and they were the first couple to step out on the dance floor. 
À few others followed. 

Don took Jane’s hand. “This is the last dance before 
supper. The last dance we’Il have together this year. Let’s 
make it the best.” He took Jane in his arms. She smiled at 


him as he skillfully led her between the couples that 
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crowded the floor. They danced to the other side of the 
ball room. Don pushed open one of the French doors and 
stood aside for Jane to go out. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

“You’Il see.” 

They stepped out upon a porch that had been fitted with 
storm windows. It was lighted by hurricane candles and 
rows of palms lined the walls. 

“This 1s nice,” she said. “How’d you know about it?” 

“They’ve been reserving it for us,” he said, grinning. “I 
told them to.” 

He took Jane in his arms again and they danced over the 
uneven floor of the porch. Once or twice they stumbled 
and, to keep her footing, Jane had to hold tightly to Don. 

“Looks as if I need some lessons,” she said. 

“No, you don't. You’re a good dancer. Where’d you 
learn?” 

“Mrs. Hartwells class for teen-agers,” she told him. 
“Every Tuesday afternoon from four to six. Refreshments 
once a month.” They both laughed. “Where’d you learn?” 

“T picked up most of my steps at college proms. The girls 
who invited me had to teach me to dance.” 

“They did a good job,” she said. 

“Thanks.” He leaned his head close to hers and said, “Pm 
glad you think so anyway.” 

“My roommate at school is a professional dancer,” she 
said. 

The door of the porch opened and another couple came 
out. 

“Did you invite company?” asked Don. Jane shook her 
head. “Very inconsiderate people, but we’Il fool them.” 
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He opened another door and they stepped out on an 
adjoining porch. It was dark here, except for the light that 
filtered through from the ball room. Summer chairs and 
rockers were pushed against the wall. Don lifted Jane up 
and set her on one of the tables. He sat down next to her. 

“Tell me about your roommate who’s a dancer. Is she 
nice?” 

Jane wondered how she could débit to tell Don about 
Sheila. “She’s Sheila Converse,” she finally said. “Mayor 
Converse’s daughter.” 

Don whistled. “Ts Sheila anything like her father?” 

Jane leaned back against the wall and studied the toes of 
her slippers. “T started out disliking her,” she said. “Very 
much. She’s selfish and hard and she’s got an entirely dif- 
ferent set of standards from those l’d been used to. But’ — 
she glanced up at Don—"now l’m sorry for her.” 

“Why?” 

“For several reasons. Mostly because she’s been hounded 
by her father’s reputation all her life. She has a regular 
complex about it.” Jane smoothed the shimmering folds of 
her skirt. “And she’s terribly in love with a dancer named 
Mike.” | 

“Ts that something to feel sorry for her about?” asked 
Don with his teasing grin. 

“T think it is,” said Jane. “Somehow I feel she’s heading 
for a big disappointment in Mike.” 

Don took her by the shoulders and turned her around so 
he could look into her face. “Jane,” he said, “that's what 
I like about you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Caring about Sheila Converse. Most girls wouldn’t give 
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a hoot about a roommate’s troubles. Especially the kind of 
girl Sheila is.” 

“Sheiïla’s not a kind of girl,” said Jane. “No one’s a kind 
of girl or boy or man or woman. We’re all what we are 
because other people, parents and relatives and friends, make 
us that way.” | 

“Is that why you’re the way you are?” he asked. 

“You mean about wanting to be a good man?” He started 
to interrupt but she hurried on. “Yes, I suppose so. AÏl my 
life l’ve had to compete with men. I had to make the grade 
in a man's family or be left behind. That’s why Dad sent 
me to Waverly. He thought it would make à woman out 
of.me.’” 

Don’s eyes traveled appreciatively over her dress, her 
hair, the earrings. “Waverly seems to have done a pretty 
good job,” he said. 

“You mean this masquerade?” she asked. “Would you 
Hke to know why I dressed up like this tonight?” He 
nodded. “You were all challenging me. You and Kathie 
and everyone. Î wanted to show you that I wasn’t afraid.” 

The orchestra started to play the new song again, I} 
Always Remember Tonight. 

“That's a catchy song,” said Don. “What's it called?” 

“You mean you really don’t know?” 

He shook his head. “T don’t have time to keep up with 
them. They come and go so fast.” 

“vs called VU Always Remember Tonight.” Jane looked 
down at her slippers again. 

Don’s laugh rolled merrily out. “No kidding, is it really?” 
he asked. “That's funny.” 

_“Whats funny about it?” 
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“Well, I will always remember tonight,” he said. “Its 
exactly what I was thinking. VIl always remember you in 
that dress and the way your hair looks.” He put his hand 
over hers. “You look like a woman tonight, Jane.” 

The voice of the soloist carried clearly over the micro- 
phone. Jane closed her eyes to listen. 


“PI always remember the moonlight, 

How it played on the gold of your hair. 
You looked'at me, smiling, 
Your lips were beguiling, 

I longed for the joys we might share. 

V'Il always remember the rapture 

Of dancing and holding you tight, 
Of dreams coming true 
When Love gave me you. 

V’Il always remember tonight.” 


The dancers applauded and the soloist left the micro- 
phone. Don put his arm around Jane’s waist. She looked 
through the windows of the porch at the ball room. 
“They’re going in to supper now,” she said. 

The voices and laughing of the people came through to 
them as the crowd left for the dining room. Then the voices 
faded out and they heard only the strains of music as the 
pianist improvised. | 

Don still kept his arm around Jane, but she sat stiffly 
erect, unwilling to relax. “Kathie will be looking for us,” 
she said. “You know how she is.” 

“She’ll never think of looking here,” said Don. 

He held her more tightly. “You know, I can’t believe it’s 
just a masquerade,” he said. “You look too real tonight.” 


He gently pulled her head down upon his shoulder. “It's 
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the other Jane that's the pretender. This is the real thing.” 

This time she did not pull away from him. Maybe the 
music and Ann’s dress and the new hair-do and the earrings 
had made her a little frothy. But she could almost believe 
that Don was right. Anyway, she had lost all desire to fight 
him off. 

There was a fresh outburst of noise from the dining 
room. “They’re singing Auld Lang Syne,” she said. Shouts 
of “Happy New Year!” filled the clubhouse. 

“Its midnight,” she said. 

“Gosh,” said Don, “so it is.” She caught à fleeting glimpse 
of his grin as he looked down at her, and then she couldn’t 
see anything because he had his face close to hers and was 
kissing her. 
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WHEN Jane got back to Waverly, there were packages 
and letters from the family and Bobby. Sheila had not yet 
returned and Jane had the room to herself while she opened 
them. From Dad and Tip there were a handsome leather 
writing case bearing her name stamped in gold, a fountain 
pen, and a new paisley neckerchief for her riding outfit. 
Bobby had sent her a pair of bright green woolen mittens 
and à scarf to match. They were hand-knitted, probably 
by his mother. She put on the mittens and tied the scarf 
about her throat. Leave it to Bobby to know just what I can 
use, she thought. He would never make the mistake of giv- 
ing her anything so impractical as coral and silver earrings. 

Jane sprawled on the bed to read the batch of mail. 
There were several letters from Dad and Tip and one post- 
marked Canada, from Jim. Bobby’s was the last she opened. 


DEAR SHREW, | 
The old town hasn’t seemed the same without your dis- 
turbing presence this vacation. In fact, when I told Minerva 
you weren’t coming home, she collapsed. She’d been ex- 
pecting a complete overhauling on her insides. Ï wouldn’t 
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be surprised if I kind of missed you à little myself. I haven’t 
had a good stand-up-and-fight-argument since that day we 
sent you East to learn how to be a lady. 

It's my private opinion that we’re hoping for too much. 
Isn’t there an old saw about changing the leopard and his 
spots? Ît can’t be done. And just because tonight is New 
Years Eve and l’m feeling a bit sentimental about old 
friends, l’m going to tell you something. There are some of 
us back here who don’t want you to change. Between us 
and this sheet of paper, Jane, I kind of like you the way 
you are. Naturally, when you’re around, [ don’t dare 
admit it. 

So you see, l’m banking on what they call in psychology 
lab your inherent nature to bring you back just the Way 
you were. Maybe we can even talk your dad into letting 
you go to State next year. So come on back in your dun- 
garees and tie your hair up in braids and crawl under 
Minerva and fight with me. When you come right down 
to it, that's the solidest foundation for that law business of 
ours. Frankness, no punches pulled, none of this sentimental 
stuff. That way you don't get disillusioned. 

Happy Christmas and New Vear all rolled up in one! 
VII be down there at the train to meet you in June. Noth- 
ing short of a cyclone could keep me away. Not even that, 
I guess. | 

As always, 


BoBgy. 


Jane got up from the bed with the letter clutched tightly 
in her fist. “New Year’s Eve,” it said at the top of the first 
sheet. She recalled her own New Year’s Eve. She saw the 
flickering lights of the candles in their crystal hurricane 
holders as she danced with Don on the porch. She heard 
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the orchestra play l’ Always Remember Tonight, and 
heard again the voices of the people as they shouted 
“Happy New Year!” And then she saw her face take shape 
above the pink velvet dress, with her hair flying around her 
shoulders and the earrings bobbing about her face. 

Snatches of Bobby’s letter pounded insistently at her 
thought. “There are some of us back here who don’t want 
you to change. . . . Come back in your dungarees and tie 
your hair up in braids and crawl under Minerva and fight 
with me. . . . Frankness, no punches pulled, none of this 
sentimental stuff. . . . That way you don’t get disillu- 
sioned.”” ; 

She walked over to the window and looked out at the 
Bluffs. Indian River had frozen and then thawed. Broken 
chunks of ice floated around in it. She stared down at 
Bobby's letter. It was really just what she needed to wake 
her up from the pleasant, fantastic dream of Bright Vista. 
For the first time in two weeks she began to think clearly 
and logically. What did it all add up to? What was she 
heading for with Don and Bright Vista and Ann’s pink 
velvet dress? It was only a masquerade; she had been right 
about that, no matter what Don said. It wasn’t herself any 
more than the coral earrings were herself, or that ludicrous 
way she’d worn her hair New Vear’s Eve. No matter how 
much she was willing to make herself over, she couldn’t 
really do it. Bobby was right. She belonged in a world made 
up of Tip and Dad and Mrs. Norris and Jim and State Uni- 
versity and Bobby and Minerva. 

The loud speaker in the hall called her name. “Jane 
Townsend. Telephone. Jane Townsend.” 

She dropped Bobby's letter on the bed and went out into 
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the hall. Slowly she went down the stairs. It would be Don, 
of course, calling to find out if she and Kathie had got back 
to Waverly all right. And he would want a date. She would 
tell him she could not make it right now. This time she had 
the best of excuses. In a few weeks there would be mid- 
years, and even Don would have to understand that she had 
to study for them. It would give her time to think every- 
thing through before she saw him again. She must mull over 
what Bobby had written. She must be very sure she 
wouldn’t do something now that would spoil her whole life, 
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AFTER the vacation, Waverly resigned itself to the long 
New England winter. The merrymaking of the holiday 
season Was replaced by a new kind of activity. Everyone 
was studying for the midyears. As soon as the girls had 
exchanged their most exciting stories and shown all their 
new clothes and gifts, they locked themselves in their rooms 
and began the strenuous work of reviewing for the tests. 

Sheila arrived on the last train from New York. Her 
usually anxious face wore a hunted expression with her 
prominent cheekbones rising sharply above the hollows 
below them. She cut meals more often than ever, and her 
natural slenderness bordered upon emaciation. Jane knew 
the cause of Sheila’s distress. There had been rumors in the 
newspapers and on the radio that her father was involved in 
a new political scandal. No concrete accusations had vyet 
been made, but Sheila dreaded the publicity. There was 
some kind of trouble with Mike, too. Jane could tell. When 
she had casually asked if the vacation had been a pleasant 
one, Sheila had simply said yes, but she had not gone into 
details as she had after Thanksgiving. 
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One evening when they were studying, Sheila turned 
from her desk and said abruptly, “Hollywood is after Mike. 
Twentieth Century and Warner’s both had scouts in to 
watch his dancing during Christmas week.” 

Since Jane’s feeling for Don had deepened, she under- 
stood what Sheila must be going through. She said sympa- 
thetically, “Maybe he won’t go. Many are called to Holly- 
wood but few are chosen.” 

Sheïla’s mouth twisted at one corner. “T’m afraid Mike 
will be one of the few.” She got up and paced the room, 
accentuating her words with quick, angry gestures. “He’s 
been taking dramatic lessons without telling me about it. 
And of course he’ll screen perfectly.” 

She stopped beside Jane’s desk. Her breath came in short, 
spasmodic gasps. “If he goes to Hollywood, l’m going too. 
I won’t let him go alone.” She turned and went back to her 
own desk. The rest of the evening she did not speak again. 
Long after Jane had gone to bed, Sheila continued working. 

Once Jane said, “You oughtn’t to drive yourself like that. 
Sheila.” 

“ve got to,” she snapped. “Tf I don't, l’Il go to pieces. 
It keeps me from thinking about myself, any way.” 


With midyears over, the girls waited for the list of 
honors and probations. One day when they were resting 
before going to Main for dinner, Sheila said to Jane, “T sup- 
pose you’Il make the Dean’s list.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Just because you’re that way.” Her mouth was thin with 
sarcasm. “The well-integrated type. You succeed in every- 
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thing. Never a moments hesitation about what you want. 
It must be wonderful.” 

Jane thought, Never à moments hesitation about what I 
want! What a joke! If Sheila only knew the struggle Jane 
was having right at that very moment about Don. 

He had telephoned her regularly, and now with the tests 
over she had no good reason to refuse him a date. Jane bat- 
tled with herself about what to do. With some girls there 
would be no decision involved. Lots of them were really 
engaged to boys at home, yet they felt no compunctions 
about going out with other men here. To Jane that sort of 
thing was unthinkable. It was cheating. 

While her friendship with Don had been on a less seriovs 
basis, she had had no real problem. But now she could not 
deceive herself about their relationship. She couldn’t have 
both Don and Bobby. She had ta decide, cleanly and fairly, 
and she was having a miserable time doing it. 

When the honor lists were announced, Sheila was proved 
right. Jane’s name was on the Dean’s list. She wrote to Dad 
about 1t, trying not to sound as pleased as she really was. 
She did not tell him how her heart had pounded as her eyes 
ran down the list and found her name among the “Ts.” 

Kathie, too, made the Dean’s list, and their crowd had a 
coke and peanut butter spread in Ann and Ellen’s room 
by way of celebration. Jane tried to get Sheila to join them 
but she refused. The newspaper accusations against her 
father were becoming more concrete. 

“They don’t want me,” she said, shaking her head. 

Jane left her to join the others, but all that evening she 
kept thinking about Sheila alone in their room. It wasn’t 
healthy for her to keep to herself so much. 
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Fortunately, Sheila had passed midyears and they were 
letting her stay at Waverly on probation. Jane was glad of 
that. She did not like to think what would have happened 
to Sheila if she had been sent home. 

January passed quickly and during the February blizzards 
the college settled into the even routine of the new semester. 
À few boys came on week ends for winter sports in the 
near-by hills, but on the whole the atmosphere was one of 
serious work. When the girls were not plugging away at 
their studies, they were engaged in one of the more serious 
extracurricular events of the campus. 

Jane and Kathie were busy with International Relations 
Club. The annual banquet was scheduled for early in 
March. Kathie was on the committee of arrangements. She 
was kept so busy that Jane seldom saw her except in classes. 
Jane was glad because she did not want to talk to Kathie 
about Don. 

Jane had seen him only once since midyears. They had 
gone out to dinner, but she had insisted on coming back 
early. During the February storms, he was so busy getting 
to and from the various cities in which he conducted his 
research that he had little time for more than an occasional 
telephone call. However, Jane realized that sooner or later 

the whole affair was bound to come to a head. 
= And then the week end of the Club banquet it happened. 
Don telephoned from a town fifteen miles away and said he 
wanted to come over. He’d stay at a hotel in Johnsville for 
the week end. Jane looked away from the transmitter to 
the red-coated riders in the hunting scenes on the walls, and 
thought, This is it. This is the showdown. 
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She said to him, “The International Relations Club holds 
its banquet tonight.” 

“That's all right,” came back Don’s bland voice. “TII 
come over tomorrow and we can have a whole day of fun. 
I don’t mind waiting a few hours to see you, Jane.” 

It wasn’t going to settle anything to have him tell her 
such things. “Tve brought my skates,” he went on. “There’s 
a good rink in Johnsville.” When she didn’t answer, he said 
calmly, “And I want to'see that horse l’ve heard so much 
about—Miss Charity. We can have dinner at some quiet 
place. Maybe go to a movie. I feel just like a nice old- 
fashioned family week end. The kind a fellow has with his 
best girl.” 

Jane clutched the telephone. “T think you’d enjoy a week 
end when there’s more doing,” she said. “A dance or some- 
thing.” 

Don laughed. “T don’t need any added attraction to makz 
me want to see you,” he said. “Look, the banquet is tonight 
so l’Il excuse you. You’Il probably want to sleep à little 
later tomorrow, but l’Il be over promptly at ten.” 

Jane struggled with a panic of indecision. She couldn’t 
argue with Don over the telephone. It would be better to 
see him and tell him what she had to say, face to face. 

“AI right,” she said. 

“Good,” he answered. “II see you tomorrow.” 

She left the office and went upstairs to get ready for the 
banquet. For weeks she had been looking forward to it, but 
now she would worry all evening about Don and Bobby 
and herself. She thought of all the famous speakers and 
guests who would be at the banquet. They were important 
people who appeared to have given up the personal things 
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like family and friends and home, all that was humanly 
dear, to fulfill their missions. Jane wondered about them. 
Did they miss something? Or had they managed, somehow 
or other, to fit the things they felt compelled to do, like 
Crossing continents and oceans to work for world under- 
standing, with the things they wanted to do, like falling in 
love? She walked slowly down the hall to her room. With 
her hand on the knob of the door, she paused to get control 
of herself. She didn’t want Sheila to see how upset she was. 
ÎIt was bad enough to have one of them in a muddle, 
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WHEN Jane came out of Main Hall with her mail the next 
morning, Don was waiting for her. She stuffed the un- 
opened letter she had just received from Bobby into the 
pocket of her pea jacket. Don came toward her and took 
both her hands in his. He held them tightly for a moment 
and then she pulled free of him. From another pocket 
she took the green mittens Bobby had given her and put 
them on. 

“Good morning,” said Don. “You look very bright after 
listening to a lot of dull speeches last night.” 

Jane said, “Tt wasn’t any ordeal. I liked it.” She thought, 
It would have been much more fun if I hadn’t been think- 
ing about you and me and Bobby all evening. She pulled 
Bobby’s green scarf from her neck and, putting it over her 
head, tied it securely under her chin. 

“What do you want to do first?” she asked. 

“Let’s have à look at Miss Charity.” 

As they walked along the road that led to the stables, 
Don talked about his work, describing a new invention he 


and another engineer had just patented. Finally he said, 
2° 046 
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“Now tell me about yourself. How were the midyears?” 

“Terrible,” she said. Then she smiled. “That’s the cus- 
tomary answer, but [ didn't mind them too much.” 

“You were pretty stingy with your dates while they were 
on.” he said. 

_ Jane was glad they had reached the stables and she didn’t 
have to answer. Mr. Tinker came to meet them. “This is 
Mr. Brighton, à friend of mine,” she said. “And this is Mr. 
Tinker.” 

Mr. Tinker eyed Don with his shrewd, reddish-brown 
eyes. He seemed satisfied with what he saw in the tall man 
who towered above him and he jerked out his hand. As 
Don grabbed it, Mr. Tinker said, “Glad to meet any friend 
of Miss Townsend’s. She’s the best horsewoman we’ve had 
here in many a day.” 

Jane felt uncomfortable to be praised in front of Don. 
To divert any further remarks, she walked over to Miss 
Charitÿ’s stall. But Mr. Tinker liked a bit of gossip now and 
then, and would not be hushed so soon. “You know, sir,” 
he said, “the first day this lass comes down here, we have 
a battle right off the reel.” He snapped his fingers. “She’s 
headstrong, see? Wants to ride a horse that needs expert 
handling. Says she can do it.” He paused and ran the rubber 
scraper along his arm. “The worst part of it is, she shows 
_ me she can!” 

Miss Charity’s head was out of the stall. She shook it up 
and down. “Look at her,” said Mr. Tinker. “She’s as much 
as saying, ‘You're a fine one. Here l’ve been waiting for 
you all this time and where have you been?’ ? 

Jane put her arm around the long slender neck. She held 
her head close to the horse’s and said, “T know I deserve a 
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scolding.”” Mr. Tinker handed her a couple of apples and 
she fed them to Miss Charity. Don came over and stood 
beside them. : 4% 

“So this is Miss Charity,” he said. “Tm glad to make your 
acquaintance.” Miss Charity was too busy to look at him. 
“You might at least give me a tumble,” said Don humor- 
ously. “T made a special trip here to see you.” 

“She’s got other things on her mind,” said Mr. Tinker. 
He moved down the rows of stalls. 

Miss Charity nuzzled under Jane’s arm. “No more,” Jane 
said. | 

“T wish you’d spoil me the way you do that horse,” said 
Don. Jane rubbed Miss Charity’s nose and smoothed her 
black bang. She was thinking that her friendship with Miss 
Charity wasn’t subject to the fluctuations and entangle- 
ments of human relationships. 

“If you were a horse,” she said to Don, “I might risk 
spoiling you. It's bad business to spoil a man.” 

Don reached out and grabbed her arm. “T ought to give 
you a good shaking for that bit of sarcasm,” he said. 

“Don't,” she said severely, as she pulled away. “Mr. 
Tinker might see you.” She moved down the line of stalls. 
“Come on, Î want to show you another horse.” 

She led Don over to Black Midnight’s stall. The hand- 
some gelding came forward and looked at them. 

Don whistled. “He’s a beauty.” 

“He’s Sheila Converse’s” she said. Black Midnight 
neighed loudly and stamped his hoofs. “He’s nervous. Just 
like Sheila. Funny about people and their animals.” 

“How is Sheila?” | 

Jane looked down at the; dirt floor. “She’s got more 
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troubles than any five other people. She’s a sort of magnet 
for them. I suppose it’s partly her own fault.” 

“But still you care about her,” said Don. Jane looked up 
and he searched her face. 

“Why not?” she said. “When you live with someone 
for a half year, you can’t overlook them.” 

“That's not why you care about Sheila.” 

“No? Well, why do I then?” 

“Because the girl I love is the kind of girl who can’t help 
caring what happens to other people.” 

They were good American words Don had spoken, ail 
of them, but they fell on her ears with the strangeness of 
a foreign language. “The girl I love is the kind of girl who 
can’t help caring what happens to other people.” The girl 
I love. 

“Let's get out of here,” she said. She patted Miss Charity 
on the nose and hurried toward the door. She called over 
to Mr. ‘Tinker, “We’re going now. Thanks a lot.” She 
strode out of the building with Don close behind her. They 
walked a quarter of a mile before either of them spoke. 

Then Don said, “Where do you want to have lunch?” 

She picked up a sumach branch that had broken off and 
whisked it along the bare bushes as they walked back to 
the campus. “Let's go to Johnsville,” she said. 

“AI right.” 

She was glad he didn’t insist that they have lunch here at 
the college. Under normal circumstances, it would have 
been difficult enough to sit in the large dining room with 
Don. But after what he had just said, it would have been 
impossible. She was too upset. It was the first time in her 


life that anyone had told her he loved her. 
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IT WAS dark when Jane and Don came out of the Johns- 
ville Playhouse. The afternoon together had been so much 
fun that she had deliberately put off telling Don what she 
knew she would have to say before the week end was over. 
Her problem seemed more complicated than ever. She had 
never dared put into words Don’s feeling for her. Now he 
had done it himself. The girl I love. 

They walked toward the parking lot where they had left 
the car. Don slipped his arm through hers and squeezed her 
mittened hand. She did not return the pressure. He held her 
hand up and looked at it. “Those are warm mittens,” he 
said. “Where’d you get them?” 

“They were a Christmas present,” she said, stuffing her 
hand into the pocket of her pea jacket where it touched 
the still unopened letter she had received from Bobby that 
morning. 

“How about going to the Hayloft for dinner?” asked 
Don as they got into the car. 


‘Tm not ressedl for it,” she said. 
2 'M-0 
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“Oh, come on, be a sport. I like the Hayloft because we 
went there on our first date. Remember?” 

She thought, AÏl the more reason why we mustn’t go 
there tonight. Don started the car and headed toward the 
outskirts of the town. It wouldn’t make any difference 
where they went. She would have to tell him tonight any- 
way, but she was sorry it would be at the Hayloft. 

When they got there, the place was crowded. Jane spied 
a corner booth that was empty. “Let's sit over there,” she 
said. The orchestra was tuning up. “Want to dance first?” 
Don asked. 

“No,” she said, sliding into the booth. “Let’s not dance 
tonight.” 

Don picked up the menu and glanced down it. “How 
about chili con carne?” he asked. 

“AI right,” she said. She didn’t particularly want it, but 
in order to make short business of the ordering, she agreed. 
“And a glass of milk,” she added. “No dessert.” When Don 
looked quizzically at her, she said, “T’m not hungry.” 

He called the waitress and gave the order. Couples began 
to leave the tables and the booths to dance. Jane and Don 
watched them. 

“That couple out there,” he said, “the man in the gray 
suit and the girl in the blue dress. They’re good dancers.” 

“Yes, they are,” she said. 

“They look as if they’re used to dancing together.” He 
turned to Jane. “Maybe they’re in love.” She stared hard at 
the dancers and saw only a lot of indistinct figures moving 
around the dance floor. 


“Jane,” he said. Reluctantly she looked at him. “Why 
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don’t you do your hair the other way? The way you wore 
it New Year’s Eve?” 

“T don’t like it,” she said. “Te gets in my way.” 

Don leaned across the table and mimicked Mr. Tinker’s 
cockney dialect. “She’s headstrong, see?” 

“Don,” she said, “Tve got to talk to you.” The moment 
she had said the words a feeling of relief surged over her. 
She had crossed her Rubicon. 

“AI right,” said Don. He was so smilingly unaware of 
what Jane was thinking that for a moment she hesitated. 
Her heart pounded, making one final, impetuous plea to 
her. “Don't tell him.” it said. “Don’t do it.” 

“Don,” she said again. He looked her full in the face with 
an open question in his hazel eyes. “Its about what hap- 
pened in the stables this morning. I mean, it has something 
to do with what you said.” She tossed her napkin on the 
table. “T's so mixed up, I don’t know how to say it.” 

“What's mixed up?” 

“Everything. You and me and Bobby.” 

“Bobby.” He said the name familiarly, as if he had known 
Bobby a long time. “Bobby is the boy back home.” 

“Yes,” she said. Then she rushed on, anxious to be done 
with the whole matter, once and for all. “Bobby and I 
have always known what we wanted to do, as long as 
we’ve known each other.” 

“What do you want to do?” | 

“Open a law office together. Out home,” she said. 

“And now,” said Don, “lve come along and spoiled 
things for Bobby.” 

“You haven’t spoiled things for Bobby,” she said. 

“Haven’t I?” 
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“T mean, it's not your fault. I mean, you couldn’t really 
spoil things unless I let you.” She picked up a spoon and 
tapped it against the red-checked tablecloth. Don sat there 
with exasperating patience, waiting for her to go on. 

“Ivs true l’ve been stingy with my dates lately,” she 
said. “T did it on purpose. It wasn’t only the midyears.” She 
paused. The music stopped and she became aware of voices 
in the booths on each side of them. The couples on the floor 
applauded. When the orchestra began to play again, she 
went on. “At first [ thought you and I would be just good 
friends.” She paused again and the music thrust itself dis- 
turbingly into her consciousness. There was something 
about the song they were playing that bothered her, but 
she couldn’t stop to figure it out. She had to finish telling 
him. 

“T thought maybe we’d have a few dates and it would 
end there. The way blind dates do. But I guess we liked 
each other too much. At first I tried to run away from you. 
Mentally, I mean. I thought that would help. Then I saw 
it didn’t.” She hesitated to tell him straightforwardly about 
the rest, but it would be useless to change her tactics now. 

“When you went away during Christmas week, I missed 
you. Then when you came back New Year’s Eve, I dressed 
up in that pink masquerade and tried to change my whole 
individuality because I thought you wanted it.” She paused 
again ‘as the music became more and more disturbing to 
her. She tried to put it out of thought, but it rushed in again, 
making à leit-motif to what she was saying. 

“But then when I came back to Waverly, there was a 
letter from Bobby. He said he expected me to come back 
home in June just the way I was when I left. He was sure 
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Waverly couldn’t really change me. Fundamentally, that 
is. And I think he’s right. I really want to go back, maybe 
even study at State next year. Be a lawyer in my own place 
with my own kind of people.” She reached for her glass 
and drank half the water in a quick gulp. “Then I began to 
worry. About you and me. Î saw I had to tell you or it 
wouldn’t be square.” 

“Tell me what, Jane?” 

She was conscious ofthe music mocking her as she said 
it. “That we shouldn’t see each other any more. Because 
it isn’t fair to anyone. To you or to Bobby or to me.” 

She sat back, exhausted. The waitress appeared and set 
the tray with their order on the serving stand. For a mo- 
ment the only activity at the table was the setting down 
of plates and bowls, additional cutlery, rolls and butter. All 
the time Don’s and Jane’s thoughts were shouting above 
the mere physical movements, shouting above even that 
strangely disturbing song the orchestra was playing. Finally 
the waitress left them alone. Don stared, unsmilingly, across 
the dance floor. Jane could see his eyes follow the couple 
in the gray suit and the blue dress. She felt she had to do 
something or scream. She lifted the cover of the dish and 
the spicy odor of chili con carne rose to her nostrils and 
almost nauseated her. But she picked up the spoon and pur 
some on her plate. 

The orchestra played the ragged chord that signified the 
dance was over. Couples began to leave the floor. Jane tried 
to eat. Don sat across from her with that strange serious- 
ness on his face. His eyes followed the couple in the gray 
suit and the blue dress as they returned to their booth. 
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Then, like a sharp pain piercing the very core of her think- 
ing, she knew what it was about the music that bothered 
her. The song was the one they had played so much at the 
Country Club on New Year’s Eve. It was l’J} Always Ke- 
member Tonight. 
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THEY sat in the car outside the gates of Waverly. Neither 
one of them had spoken on the long ride back from the 
Hayloft. Don’s hands were stretched taut around the rim 
of the driving wheel. Jane tried to figure out what he was 
thinking. Was he angry? Or hurt? Or had it left him numb 
as it had her? | 

“There are a few questions l’d like to ask you,” he said. 

“AI right,” she said. She had to clench her teeth to keep 
them from chattering. 

“You’ve got this thing figured out exactly?” he asked. 
“You're really sure? You want to go back to the Midwest 
and open a law office with”—he paused—"“with this friend 
of yours?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“And you believe that nothing can change you? Noth- 
ing can pull you away from those tight little loyalties you’re 
binding yourself with?” 

That was harder to answer, but she said, “Yes.” 

“And you don’t ever want to see me again?” 


That was the most difficult question of all. Of course she 
à ep 
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wanted to see him again. She hadn’t said she didn’t. She had 
said they shouldn’t see each other because it would be more 
honest that way. However, if she tried to explain all that 
over again, it wouldn’t do any good. 

“LT think it would be better.” she said. 

Even in the dark she could see his grip on the wheel 
tighten. “But what about missing me during Christmas 
week?” he asked. “And what about the dance at the Club? 
Have you thought about that, too?” 

“T told you I did.” 

“And still you want me to stay away from Waverly?” 

“Yes,” she said, “T still do.” 

Don faced the windshield. “AI right. I won’t bother you 
any more.” 

He did not look at her again. She reached for the handle 
of the door, thinking he might get out as he always did and 
come around to help her. But he didn’t. She stood outside 
the car, watching his knuckles, white and strained as he 
gripped the wheel. She had seen Dad and Jim like this when 
something very disappointing had happened or when some- 
one they cared about had offended them. You had to wait 
until they got over it. Nothing you said or did could reach 
them and apologies were useless. Besides, she had nothing 
to apologize for. She had done the right thing under the 
circumstances. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

He hesitated so long she thought he wasn’t going to an- 

swer. At last he said, “Good-by.” 
= She slammed the door and walked toward the gates of 
the college. The iron letters that spanned the archway were 
faintly visible. Waverly. She wished she had never heard 
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the name. She walked up the road toward the campus. Main 
Hall was enjoying the social hour amidst a gay confusion 
of sounds—radios, laughing, the voices of girls singing to 
the accompaniment of the piano. She hoped she would be 
able to get to her room without meeting anyone. If she 
. bumped into Kathie now, she didn't know what she 
would do. 

Inside Taylor Hall, she went quickly up the stairs to the 
third floor. No light streamed from under her door. Sheila 
must be out. She went into the room and slumped down 
on the bed. She sat there in the dark, trying to get used to 
this strange numbness. It was as if something that was an 
essential part of her had been taken away, and with it nae 
gone the joy from everything. “TI never see Don again, > 
she thought. “TIl never see him again.” 

At last she got up and turned on the light. She unwound 
Bobby’s muffler from her neck, and folding it over several 
times laid it on top of the dresser. The bright green hurt 
her eyes. She put the mittens down beside it, taking great 
care that they were evenly placed, one exactly on top of 
the other. She took off her jacket and pulled Bobby’s letter 
from the pocket. 

The familiar postmark of her home town leaped up at 
her. Usually this was a reassuring sight but tonight it left her 
cold. She picked up a pair of scissors from the desk and 
painstakingly slit open the envelope. There were two pages 
covered with Bobby’s sweeping handwriting. 


Hi, [it began] | 
Everything is just about the same out here. Aren’t you 
glad there’s one place where things don’t change in this 

sometimes cockeyed world? 
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They work us like dogs at State. I hope the Profs at 
Waverly have at least one complete heart among them. 
We’re going to have the new observatory finished by next 
fall. It will be one of the finest in the country. 

Ï went over to your folks’ house for dinner last night. 
Tip has grown three inches since September. His hair was 
combed and he had on a tie. Mrs. Norris told me while I 
helped her stack the dishes that the kid has a girl, Professor 
Elliston’s youngest, the pretty one with the dimples. 

Today I had to work overtime to make up for the eve- 
ning’s harmless entertainment. By the way, I think Minerva 
is really done for. She coughed and sat down in a snow 
bank the other day. The fellow down at Central Service 
Station said she needs a new clutch, complete rear end, new 
points, rings, and pistons. That would give Minerva a new 
lease on life, but it would put a terrible dent in my tuition 
for next semester. So Minerva retires with honors. Unless 
you can wheedle some life into her when you get home. 

I guess that’s all the news so l’Il sign off. 

Boggy. 


Jane stared at the letter for a long time. Minerva and 
State and the family. It was the same old tune played with 
variations. The family and State and Minerva. 

“Blah!” she said aloud. It felt so good to say it that she 
crumpled the letter in her fist and said, “Blah! Blah! Blah!” 
until she ran out of breath. 

Then she tore the pages across again and again, until the 
letter was a mass of confetti on top of the bureau. Sweep- 
ing the scraps into her hand, she dropped them into the 
basket. She got out her pajamas and went into the bath- 
room. Around the inside of the tub was a ring of soap 
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which Sheila had neglected to wipe off. Jane didn’t feel the 

slightest irritation. She turned both faucets on full force. 

But above the noise of the water she heard Don’s voice. 
“AI right,” it said. “I won’t bother you any more.” 
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FOR days the numbness inside Jane did not leave her. At 
first she hoped she might hear from Don or that he might 
come to Waverly in spite of what she had said. She 
watched her post box as eagerly as Sheila Converse had 
ever done and, as she crossed the campus, she would look 
around her just in case Don’s car might be parked along 
one of the driveways. But as the weeks passed and she did 
not hear from him, she realized it was useless to expect him 
to take the first step. She began to see, too, that much as 
she wanted to go back home to all the familiar things, she 
wanted Don more. 

One Saturday morning after a particularly restless night, 
she got up determined to face the problem squarely. She 
considered the courses of action that lay open to her. She 
could get in touch with Don and tell him that she wanted 
to continue their friendship. For a moment she considered 
it, but her pride rebelled. It would be admitting that she 
had been Wrong. 

Therefore, it was clear she would have to do something 


positive to forget him. That would not be easy, but it was 
SAGE 
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possible. People were having to forget other people all the 
time. And if they couldn’t forget, they were having to do 
things to make the pain of remembrance less severe. She 
would work harder for her courses. Then, too, she had the 
International Relations Club. The president had asked her 
to take over the meetings for a few weeks while she did 
some special studying for her senior examinations. This 
would entail the preparation of many reports and papers. 
And there was always Miss Charity. On May Day the col- 
lege would hold its annual horse show as part of the enter- 
tainment. Jane could enter Miss Charity. Every afternoon 
she could go down to the riding ring and practice. That 
would keep her busy enough. 

She began to feel à little better. This was the sane way 
to meet it. She went to the bureau and pulled open the top 
drawer. In one corner, wrapped up in her old orange neck- 
erchief, were all the things she had left of Don. The ribbon 
from the gardenias he had brought her on New Years Eve, 
a few postcards he had sent her from his trips, the coral and 
silver earrings. She tore the cards across and tossed them 
into the basket. In her dresser drawer she found the box 
the earrings had come in. Placing them in it, she carefully 
padded the cotton around them. Then she wrapped the box 
in a piece of brown paper and tied some string around it. 
With her pen raised above the package she stopped. Ta 
send them back would be childish, attaching too much im- 
portance to the gift. She threw the box into the drawer and 
slammed it shut. 

Now she felt much better. The activity of removing Don 
systematically from her memory was more stimulating than 
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had been her brooding over him. This was sensible and 
right. 

She heard voices in the hall. The crowd was getting 
ready to leave for Camp Adventure for the week end. 
Every Saturday when the weather permitted, a station 
wagon full of girls headed for the rustic cabin high in the 
foothills fifteen miles from the campus. 

She went to the window and looked out. It was a glo- 
rious day, the kind that sometimes comes late in March 
when April and May wait impatiently upon the doorstep 
of spring. Throwing the window wide open, she drew in 
a deep breath of air fragrant with new grass and freshly 
turned earth. Ît was an ideal week end for Camp Adven- 
ture. Why not go with the girls’ She ran to the door and 
opened it just in time to grab Ann’s arm. 

“Have Ï time to get ready and go along?” she asked. 

“We’re late already,” said Ann. “You’d have to hurry.” 

“Who’s the chaperon?” 

“Dr. Strothers.” 

“Ask her if she’Il wait. VII be ready in a jiffy.” 

She stuffed a few things into an old cretonne beach bag 
and ran to the door. Suddenly she remembered Sheila. Jane 
did not like to leave her alone all week end. The strain of 
worrying about her father and Mike was telling on her. 
Fer black moods were more frequent and devastating. 

But it was such a beautiful day! She needed this trip to 
Camp Adventure to shake her free of her own troubles. 
And yesterday Sheila had seemed quite cheerful. One of the 
newspapers had hinted that the affair in which her father 
was involved might blow over. 
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Ann called, “Jane, Jane! Are you coming? We’re all 
waiting.” 
Jane went out into the hall and closed the door behind 


her. 


“Sure l’m coming,” she said. “Hold your horses!” 
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THE sunset was beautiful. Watching the sky change from 
rose to amethyst, Jane thought what à really perfect day 
this had been. For the first time in weeks, she had known 
peace of mind and freedom from the problems that had 
oppressed her. 

Dr. Strothers was a perfect chaperon. First she had taken 
them on a hike along the wooded trails around Camp Ad- 
venture. The girls had enjoyed finding crocuses pushing 
their forthright heads through the tangled snarl of dried 
leaves and underbrush. Ellen and Pat had each seen a 
flicker and one of the seniors claimed she had spotted the 
scarlet flash of a tanager. | 

After the hike they had played handball and badminton. 
Then some of the party had gone out to search for kindling 
while the rest got dinner ready. Jane found herself on the 
kitchen crew with Kathie. She was glad of the opportunity 
this week end gave her to patch the slight rift that had oc- 
curred in their friendship since Jane and Don had stopped 
seeing each other. Even though she had given up Don, Jane 


did not want to lose Kathie, too. 
2.28 
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While Dr. Strothers supervised, Jane and Kathie peeled 
potatoes, scraped carrots, sliced tomatoes and braised beef 
for the stew that was to be the main dish of the meal. When 
the stew was ready, the girls spread white cloths on the out- 
door tables, set up the dishes and flatware, brought out 
plates of bread and butter, pots of piping hot coffee, and 
two layer cakes donated by the kitchens at Waverly. 

Supper was gay and noisy, with everyone eating twice 
as much as usual. When they finished, they sang the college 
songs and everyone pitched in with the cleaning up. 

“How about a nice roaring fire?” called Dr. Strothers 
from the doorway of the cabin. 

“Sure! You bet!” came a chorus of voices as the girls 
rushed for the cabin. 

They sat on the floor and on the low benches that flanked 
the fireplace. Someone started them off on the subject of 
clothes. Ann’s mother had just received à citation as the 
woman who had contributed most to original American de- 
signing in the last decade, so it was natural for the girls to 
deluge Ann with questions about her European experiences. 
What were the houses of the great couturiers like? Was it 
true that some of the famous designers wasted bolt after 
bolt of material in an attempt to create their gowns? Which 
of the couturiers was the most temperamental? The most 
attractive’ Who put on the best show? 

Ann held up her hands and said, “One at a time, please!” 
She told them all she could recall of her adventures in Paris, 
how she had gone to the salons of Schiaparelli and Main- 
bocher, of Molyneux and Lucien Lelong for their spring 
and fall showings. 

“The places were always crowded. When I was very tiny 
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I used to sit on a gilt chair and watch it all with big eyes, 
thinking it was some kind of play. But as I grew older, I 
learned it was a great big business with everyone out to get 
all he could.” 

“T like your mother’s casual clothes best,” said Meredith. 
“They’ve made her famous.” 

“I like her casual things, too,” said Ellen. “But I think 
when men are around we like to wear a romantic dress like 
the pink one Ann’s mother sent her for Christmas.” Kathie 
looked at Jane who turned her face quickly toward the fire. 
After that, the conversation drifted into the normal topics 
of a bull session. Politics, men, careers versus marriage, and 
then just careers and finally just marriage. 

Dr. Strothers came from the far end of the room where 
she had been catching up on her letter writing and joined 
the group. “How about another log on the fire?” she asked. 

Pat went over to the basket of wood and discovered Ellen 
sound asleep in a corner behind a bench. Pat leaned down 
and shouted “Boo!” into Ellen’s ear. 

Ellen jumped. “I was dreaming I was in Paris at a cou- 
turier’s showing,” she said. 

“T think Ellen has the right idea,” said Ann. She nodded 
toward the bunks that ran along the walls of the room. 
“They look pretty good to me. Even the upper berths.” 

The girls got out their pajamas and robes. Some of them 
carried their soap and towels and toothbrushes to the bath- 
rooms at which they had to take turns. One of the seniors 
called over to Jane who was nearest the radio, “See if you 
can get some music, Jane, will you?” 

Jane turned from her cretonne beach bag and dialed one 
station after another. “AII I can get is news,” she called back 
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over her shoulder. She gave the dial another twist and a 
resonant voice boomed into the room. “A bulletin has just 
been received.by the Associated Press that Mayor Converse 
has finally been indicted in the school board case in his city. 
The indictment was handed down at six o’clock today, but 
it was not released to the press until five minutes ago, evi- 
dently with the purpose of avoiding the headlines in the 
Sunday papers. The indictment contains a serious charge.” 
The announcer’s voice rumbled on, giving all the details. 
Everyone in the room had turned toward the radio. Even 
Dr. Strothers stood beside her bunk listening. The girls 
came in from the bathrooms and stopped stock-still in the 
doorway when they heard Mayor Converse’s name. Finally 
the announcer finished with the story and passed on to 
other news. 

Jane switched off the radio but she did not move away 
from it. She was thinking about Sheila alone in their room. 
À sudden quietness had fallen over all of them. In à very 
short time the bunks were filled. Dr. Strothers came over to 
Jane and said, “T think you ought to turn in now.” 

Jane went to her bunk and got her things. She made short 
work of washing up for the night. She could not get her 
mind off Sheila. She shouldn’t be left alone at a time like 
this. It wasn’t safe. Jane went back to the main room and 
found Dr. Strothers bunk. She was propped up, reading 
a book. 

“Tve got to get back to Waverly,” Jane said. “Sheila 
shouldn’t be there alone.” 

In the shaded glow of the single light, Dr. Strothers’ eyes 
looked troubled. “Tve been giving that some thought,” she 
said. “But Sheila won’t hear the news until tomorrow. All 
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radios were off at Waverly an hour ago and the announcer 
said the morning papers wouldn’t carry the story.” 

Jane tightened the belt on her robe. “All right,” she said. 
“But Pve got to get back to her the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“TI drive you to the nearest bus stop,” said Dr. Strothers. 
“If I could leave the girls, l’d go with you myself.” 

Jane said, “Good night,” and returned to her bunk. She 
climbed into the upper berth but she didn't go to sleep. This 
was going to be the hardest blow Sheila had received so far. 

Jane thought, And the sad part of it is that she hasn’t 
anything to help her through it. She doesn't believe in any- 
thing but her solid gold junk and Mike. 
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SHEILA became more aloof than ever. When she passed 
the girls in the halls of Taylor she would not even say 
“Hello,” and in classes she spoke only if a question were 
directly put to her. At mealtimes she would slip into the 
dining room after everyone was seated and pick at her food 
in cold silence. She even stopped her occasional visits to 
Johnsville. 

Her only recreation was riding Black Midnight. As if 
to compensate for her self-inflicted loneliness, she would 
go down to the stables several times a day. The trees were 
not yet in bloom, and Jane often watched her from the 
window of their room as she came into view on the path 
above the Bluffs. Her scarlet jacket was in sharp contrast 
to the coal-black coat of her horse. She completely ignored 
Mr. Tinker’s warning about riding out-of-bounds. Each 
time Jane watched her jump the fence, she felt the same 
momentary thrill she had experienced the day she had 
ridden out on the Bluffs with Sheila. She would hold her 
breath as Sheila goaded Black Midnight over the forbidden 
path that skirted the precipitous drop above Indian River. 


Sheila rode like a madwoman. 
2 TT 
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But when Sheila had passed out of sight, Jane would turn 
from the window and wonder what to do. The out-of- 
bounds path was not dangerous so long as the spring rains 
held off. However, Jane knew her roommate well enough 
to realize that, rains or no rains, she would jump the fence 
whenever she pleased. The very recklessness of the ride 
acted as a safety valve for her emotions and helped get some 
of the tension out of her system. 

Jane did not want to talk to Dr. Strothers about it, but 
she made up her mind to speak to Mr. Tinker. One day 
when she had gone down to see Miss Charity, Jane called to 
him as he bent over one of Black Midnight’s hoofs. 

“Sheila Converse is riding out-of-bounds again.” 

Mr. Tinker let down Black Midnight’s leg. He straight- 
ened up. “T ain’t been out there lately to check up on her,” 
he said. “She stopped that bad business for a while.” 

“I know,” said Jane. “But she’s been worrying about 
something and she rides the Bluffs to take her mind off it.” 

Mr. Tinker shook his head and spoke as if he were think- 
ing aloud. “She’s sick, that lass.” 

“T thought maybe you could say something to stop her,” 
said Jane. 

“Indeed I can,” said Mr. Tinker. “Thanks for telling me, 
Miss.” He emptied the feed manger in Black Midnight’s 
stall before he answered. “T1 give it a try, that is. But she’s 
a different sort of girl from the others. I honestly can’t say 
as it will do any good.” 

Late that afternoon Sheila came in wild-eyed from the 
stables. She had not bothered to pin up her long black hair 
and it fell in tangled waves to her waist. 

“You told Mr. Tinker I was riding out-of-bounds,” she 
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said. “You saw me from the window and squealed.” Before 
Jane could answer, she came over and stood beside her. 
“He’s forbidden me the use of the stables for a whole 
month. Putting me on probation. He said if I rode he’d re- 
port me to the Dean. l’d be brought up before Student 
Government and sent home.” She tore off her scarlet jacket 
and hurled it across the room. It missed the bed and fell on 
the floor. “It's a dirty trick, Freshman. Jumping that fence 
is the only kick I get out of life.” She thumped the desk 
with her clenched fist. “And no ones going to stop me, not 
that cocky little Englishman or the Dean or Student Gov- 
ernment or you!” She went into the bathroom and slammed 
the door. Jane listened to her angry sobs until the noise of 
the shower drowned them out. 

But Sheila did not break her probation. In spite of her 
bluster, Mr. Tinker’s threat had the desired effect. Jane 
knew that her roommate did not want to suffer the humilia- 
tion of being brought before Student Government again. 
Much as she disliked Waverly, she did not want to be 
expelled. 

When Jane was not thinking about Sheila, she was too 
busy with her studies and extracurricular activities to let 
herself wonder about Don. Once she had made up her mind 
to forget him, she went about it as methodically as she did 
everything else. She played tennis and went in for archery. 
The baseball team organized and she signed up. One day 
Miss Kittridge stopped her on her way out of the gym and 
said, “Last fall I said some sharp things to you, Jane. But 
now Î want to say l’ve never seen a girl come through so 
splendidly. Vou’re a credit to your class and to Waverly. 
And to yourself.” 
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Jane said a curt, “Thank you,” and hurried out of the 
building. She thought, If Miss Kittridge only knew what it 
took to bring me around! All the way back to Taylor she 
thought about Don. When she reached the steps of the 
Hall, she said to herself, “No, I won't think about him. l’m 
doing this to forget him, and I won't let the thought of him 
come back and pester me.” 

In International Relations Club, she had taken over most 
of the duties of the president. Jane liked the work which 
involved selecting topics for discussion and seeing that all 
the girls took part in the debate. Under her guidance the 
Club became more active and interesting. The girls were 
generous enough to say so. Usually at least one member of 
the faculty would drop in for a short visit. Professor Martin 
came most often. The large, vigorous woman listened in 
silence as long as she could, but sooner or later she broke 
into the discussion and took an active part in the meeting. 
Once she publicly commended Jane upon a written report 
she had read. 

Kathie and Jane walked back to Taylor Hall together 
that afternoon. Kathie said, “You know why Professor 
Martin is attending so many meetings, don’t you?” 

“Why?” asked Jane. Her eyes traveled over the campus. 
It was coming alive again after the long winter. Green 
spotted the lawns and many of the trees showed buds. Jane 
thought of home where winter blew and rained its way 
right into May or June. 

“Professor Martin is deciding which one of us will be 
sent to the Campus Vogue Forum.” 

“Oh, that,” said Jane. 

“That!” exclaimed Kathie. “You needn'’t be so snooty 
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about it. Wouldn’t I just love to get up there and tell all 
those big shots how I think the world should be run!” 
Kathie broke off a branch from a forsythia bush that had 
begun to bloom and stuck it behind her ear. ‘ Pet I don't 
stand a chance of going. I know who”ll be sent.” 

“Who?” asked Jane. 

Vous 

Jane snorted. “They’d never pick a freshman. It will be 
either the De of the Club or some other outstanding 
upperclassman.” 

“Don't be surprised when you find out you’re going,” 
said Kathie. “Tve been watching the light in Professor 
Martin’s eyes.” 

They walked around the lily pond in front of Taylor 
Hall. The buds were tightly folded above the leaves. 
“They’re beautiful when they open,” said Kathie. “Purple, 
pink, white, yellow.” She stood beside the pond and took 
a deep breath. “Gosh, spring!” she said. “It's marvelous. 
If Hunt Palmer didn't eat so much and were a little more 
romantic to look at, l’d fall in love with him just for the 
experience. Everyone ought to be in love in spring.” 

Jane smiled at Kathie. She looked so comical with that 
pseudo-romantic expression on her face and the sprig of 
forsythia stuck behind her ear. Then Jane ran up the steps 
of the Hall. She didn’t want to think about spring and love. 

“What's the rush?” called Kathie. 

Jane stopped and laughed. “T don’t know. I guess I was 
just running away from my own thoughts.” 

Kathie came up the steps and stood there looking directly 
into Jane’s eyes. Jane found her glance disconcerting. 
Kathie’s eyes were too much like Don’s. 
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“Better watch out, Jane,” Kathie said. “Vow’Il be getting 
into the habit of running away from things.” 

Jane opened the door and walked up the stairs. Kathie 
hadn’t mentioned a word about Don, but her meaning was 
perfectly clear. She had implied again that Jane was à 
coward. Jane was surprised how much the rebuke annoyed 
her. She thought she had done very well in her determina- 
tion to stop caring about Don. Well, she would have to try 
harder, that was all. 


BECAUSE the afternoon was such a lovely one, Professor 
Martin had taken the World Affairs class outdoors. It 
seemed that spring had arrived at the campus overnight. 
The leaves had been threatening to appear for many days 
but now they were realities, tight, little yellow curls that 
spoke of renewal and a bright outlook for the world. Sunny 
clusters of dandelions dotted the yellow-green of the lawns. 
Jane looked at the row of sweaters in front of her which 
the girls had tied to the backs of their chairs like a colortul 
family washing hung out in the sun to dry. She recalled 
how Mrs. Norris always washed on Tuesdays because she 
was too busy Mondays cleaning up after Dad’s Sunday 
night forums. For a moment the old nostalgia crept in, but 
it was briefer and not so sharp as before. Only about seven 
or eight weeks more and she’d be home! She glanced around 
at the ivy-covered brick buildings. She had to admit she 
didn't dislike them so much as she had that first day. Funny 
how things changed. No, it wasn’t the things that changed. 
It was oneself. She shook herself and sat up in her chair. 


Professor Martin was talking about city government. 
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Her informal lecture was a kind of review, and Jane dis- 
covered she could relax and listen at the same time. Her 
eyes went down the line of girls to the end seat. Sheila had 
deliberately pushed her chair off to one side. Her white 
face stood out like à cameo against the dark frame of her 
hair, the purple shadows under her eyes had deepened these 
last few weeks. The scandal in which her father was in- 
volved was no longer in the newspapers. If they’d get the 
whole case over, Jane thought, it would be better. Its the 
suspense that’s wearing Sheila down. She was worried about 
Mike, too. His letters were not so regular as they had been, 
and Sheila had usually been unsuccessful when she tried to 
reach him by telephone. Undoubtedly she would have gone 
to New York if it were not for the ruling passed by Student 
Government. 

Professor Martin’s voice, directed toward Kathie, roused 
Jane to attention. “Miss Brighton, what would you do if 
the government in your city needed reorganization?” 
Kathie sat forward, delighted with the opportunity to ex- 
press her ideas. Professor Martin explained further. “Let's 
say it Was a small town and had been under the yoke of a 
one-party machine for twenty years or more.” Professor 
Martin took off her glasses and swung them in front of her. 
“Things don’t get done quickly enough and they never get 
done properly. The town needs everything new—a high 
school, athletic fields, clubrooms for its young people, new 
pavements. The party that's in won’t do anything. What 
do you say, Miss Brighton?” 

Kathie spoke quickly and positively. “Td get an up-and- 
coming candidate,” she said. “A young man who is known 
in the community and well liked. Maybe a school teacher or 
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a physical director at the Y. l’d run him for office on a 
clean-up campaign. l’d stir up dissension in the old party, 
bring out all their skeletons from the closet and make them 
jump at each other’s throats. Then l’d ride my candidate 
in on a white horse, in shining armor, with banners flying.”? 

The girls laughed. Professor Martin smiled. “Spoken 
like a true Vankee,” she said. “And”—she waved her glasses 
at the class—"Kathie’s plan would work.” She chewed 
thoughtfully on the bow of her spectacles. “There’s just 
one catch. After your candidate had performed all the 
miracles, he’d have to retire. He’d be too honest to stay in 
office in the kind of town l’ve described.” 

The girls laughed again. Jane watched Sheila. She 
squirmed on her chair. The subject of politics was unbear- 
able to her. 

Meredith’s hand went up and Professor Martin nodded. 
“T can see how that might work in a small town, but what 
would you do if you wanted to reform one of those boss- 
ridden big cities?” 

Jane looked from Sheila to Meredith, unable to believe 
her ears. Meredith slouched in her chair with her powder- 
blue sweater dangling from the back. Jane wanted to lean 
forward and tell her to keep still, but it was too late. Of 
course, Meredith just hadn’t thought before she spoke. She 
had forgotten about Sheila, sitting there at the end of the 
row. AÏl Meredith was concerned with was showing Pro- 
fessor Martin how bright and interested in the lesson she 
was. Jane hoped Professor Martin would answer the ques- 
tion briefly and go on to something else. Surely she knew 
about Mayor Converse. 


“The PES is sightly different in a big city,” she +. 
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“Yow’re quite right.” Professor Martin put on her glasses 
and turned to the monograph in front of her. 

Meredith was reluctant to let go of her question. “Îsn’t 
that because there’s usually one man at the head who is 
entrenched in office? One with such strong backing, such 
personal influence, that it's practically impossible to get 
him out?” 

Jane looked at Sheila. She had stopped squirming on her 
chair and sat stiff as a rabbit paralyzed with fear. 

“T was reading a magazine article not so long ago about 
one of those cities with a boss politician at the head,” said 
Meredith. 

Jane thought, So that's it. You finally read one magazine 
article and you want everyone to know about it. 

Meredith went on, “Why, the entire city is practically in 
slavery to the city boss. It's just like a dictatorship.” 

The class was quiet. Most of the girls had bent their heads 
over their monographs. Jane read Professor Martin’s 
thoughts through the expression in her eyes. There was not 
a doubt that she saw the whole situation—Sheila, her father, 
the class, and Meredith. She appeared to be deciding how 
best to handle the problem, but she was spared the trouble. 

Sheila jumped up and faced the class, her blue eyes wild 
with fear and anger. “Go ahead!” she shrieked. “Go ahead! 
All of you. Take up the brickbats where she—” she pointed 
a finger at Meredith—"where she left off. Ï know what 
you’re thinking. And I hate you! I hate all of you and I 
hate your narrow, bigoted old college!” 

She was trembling all over when she finished. She turned 
and ran across the campus toward Taylor Hall. The eyes 
of the girls followed the retreating figure in the scarlet skirt 
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and white blouse. Then they looked at Professor Martin 
to see what she would do. It was Ellen who broke the 
silence. OR | NS 

“Sheila forgot her sweater and books,” she said. “Should 
I take them to her?” Professor Martin nodded and Ellen, 
snatching up Sheila’s things, crossed the campus toward the 
dormitories. 

The Professor picked up her glasses and swung them in 
her hand. She went on with her lecture just as if nothing 
unusual had happened. But the girls were not so calm as 
the Professor. The air bristled with tension. A robin hopped 
across the lawn with short, jerky movements. He stopped 
and looked around as if to say, “What are you people doing 
here?” Then he flew to the branches of a big elm. The dis- 
tant caw-cawing of a crow broke stridently into Professor 
Martin’s words. Jane paid no attention to what she said 
anyway. She was thinking of Sheila and wondering where 
she had gone and what she was doing. She wanted to get 
back to their room and she could hardly wait for the class 
to end. Finally it was over. The girls got up, gathered to- 
gether their books and sweaters, and walked quietly across 
the campus in groups of twos and threes. 

_ Jane heard someone call her name. It was Professor Mar- 
tin. She stopped without moving toward the Professor. 
“Yes?” She tried not to sound as impatient as she felt. 

Professor Martin came over to her. “I have something 
important to talk over with you,” she said. 

Jane knew that she was liberal enough to understand if 
she told her. “Perhaps you don’t know, Professor Martin, 
that Sheila Converse is my roommate. After what just hap- 
pened, I feel I should go to her right away.” 
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“By all means,” said Professor Martin. “What I have to 
say can wait until tomorrow. Drop into my office at four- 
thirty.” 

Jane hurried across the campus. Ellen, waving Sheila’s 
sweater, came to meet her. Her face was flushed and her 
normally calm eyes were frightened. 

“’Sheila’s locked herself in,” she gasped, “and won’t open 
the door. She’s so quiet. l’m—[’m afraid.” 

Jane ran up the stairs in the Hall with Ellen close behind 
her. The doors along the third floor were wide open. Only 
her own was closed. Jane was glad no one else was around. 
She tried the knob but it was locked. 

“Sheila!” she called. “Let me in.” There was not a sound. 
Jane shook the knob. “Sheila, do you hear?” Only Ellen’s 
frightened, heavy breathing was audible. 

“Sheila,” Jane called again. “TIl give you ten seconds. If 
you don’t come to the door, Il get a screwdriver and take 
off the lock.” Jane waited à long ten seconds and then 
turned to Ellen. “Go downstairs and get me a screwdriver,” 
she said loud enough for Sheila to hear. “There’s one in the 
shed at the back.” 

The door opened and Sheila stood there. “Hello, Fresh- 
man,” she said. “Has the philosopher’s daughter come to 
offer her condolences?” 
= “Stop talking like that,” said Jane sharply. “Tve come to 

help you if you’Il let me.” 

Sheiïla’s face was gaunt. “You can’t help me,” she said. 
“Nobody can help me.” Her whole body convulsed with 
sobs. Jane went into the room and gently shut the door be- 
hind her, leaving the gaping Ellen standing out in the hall 
alone. 
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IT WAS exactly twenty-five minutes past four when 
Jane went into Wellington Hall and ran down the steps 
toward the lower floor where Professor Martin had her 
office. She walked briskly along the corridor and knocked 
on the door at the end. Professor Martin’s hearty “Come 
in!” sent echoes rumbling the full length of the hallway. 

Jane opened the door and stepped into the tiny office. 
Without looking up from the papers she was correcting, 
Professor Martin pointed to the chair in front of her desk. 
Jane had to remove a bundle of students’ papers before she 
could sit down. So much had been jammed into the small 
space that it was apparent the Professor had never bothered 
to clean it out since she had been at Waverly. Piles of 
magazines and old newspaper clippings stood on top of the 
files that bordered the high, narrow windows. Maps cov- 
_ered every available inch of wall space and there were 
four globes of different sizes. One of them stood on the 
Professor’s desk amidst a scramble of textbooks, student 
records, and term papers. 

Professor Martin tossed a paper on one of the piles near 


her. “I wish, ve at said, “that students would stop trying 
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to write the ideas they think I want them to express.” She 
tapped the corrected paper with her blue pencil. “It would 
have been much better if that student had expressed some 
originality in her theme, even if her opinions made me see 
red. Then, at least, I would have known she was thinking.” 
She looked up and her stern face lighted with à rare smile, 
all the more warming because it contrasted with her usual 
expression. “Hello, Jane,” she said. “How are you?” 

“Tm fine,” said Jane. 

“You’ve done a nice job on the International Relations 
Club. An exceptional job for a freshman.” 

“Thank you,” said Jane. 

“And now,” said the Professor, pushing back her chair 
and pulling off her glasses, “you want to know why I 
dragged you down into this stuffy office on à lovely spring 
afternoon.” 

“I thought maybe it had something to do with the club 
business.” 

“Not directly,” said the Professor. She reached over and 
made à futile attempt to straighten the pile of papers on 
her desk. Jane’s frankly curious eyes searched Professor 
Martin’s face. “We’ve decided to send you to the Carspus 
Vogue Forum as Waverly’s delegate.” 

“The Campus Vogue Forum?” Kathie’s remark came 
back to her. “Don’t be surprised when you find out you’re 
going.” 

Professor Martins square masculine eyebrows were 
raised in question. “You don’t look very pleased about the 
honor,” she said. “Don’t you want to go?” 

“Its not that, exactly,” said Jane. “Tt’s—it’s that I feel I 
don’t deserve it.” 
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Professor Martin’s eyes widened with good-humored sur- 
prise. “Jane Townsend,” she said, in clipped positive sylla- 
bles, “are you telling me I don't know how to select the 
right girl for the job?” 

“No,” said Jane quickly. “T don’t mean it that way at all.” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

Jane shifted about on the chair and tried to find a com- 
fortable position. “You said just a little while ago that you 
preferred people to disagree with you if it was their honest 
opinion,” she said. 

“That's right.” 

“Well, T don’t agree with you that l’m the best girl to 
represent Waverly. There are a half dozen outstanding girls 
on the campus who love Waverly enough to be truly repre- 
sentative of the college.” 

“Don't you love Waverly?” 

Jane looked up at the tiny windows where the late after- 
noon sun poured into the office and showed up the dust on 
the files. | 

“When I came here, I hated it,” she said. “T only came 
because Dad insisted on it. And I made up my mind ld 
never like anything about it.” 

Professor Martin leaned forward and with her left hand 
set in motion the large globe in front of her. She turned it 
as she talked. “Do you still dislike it so much?” 

Jane watched the globe turn round and round in the 
beam of sunlight that poured through the windows. “No,” 
she said. | 

“What made you change?” 

Jane looked down at her hands clasped together in her 
lap. “A lot of things,” she said. “Mostly the fact that no one 
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bothered me too much. I think the teachers realized how 
I felt, but they didn't try to push me into Waverly’s loving 
arms.” She looked up. “The other girls had a lot to do with 
it, too. I got in with a crowd over at Taylor and I liked 
them. I found out women weren’t so bad after all.” Profes- 
sor Martin and she smiled at each other. 

“Go ahead,” said the Professor. 

“Having Sheila Converse for a roommate helped me in a 
roundabout sort of way, too. We were so different at first 
we quarreled all the time. Then we found we could get 
along by making some compromises. One night when we 
were having it out hot and heavy, Sheila told me that I was 
all head and no heart. I thought about that à long time.” 

Professor Martin’s hearty laugh shook her huge frame. 
Jane did not tell her about meeting Don and the vacation at 
Bright Vista and how much that had done to change her. 
“There were other things, too,” she simply said. 

Professor Martin stopped turning the globe and sat back 
in her chair. “T should say that a girl who came here dis- 
Hking us and wound up lking us is the perfect delegate to 
send to the Forum. Jane Townsend, you, more than any- 
one, should know what a woman’s college can do for a 
girl.” G 

Jane got up. “Then you really want me to go?” 

“Yes, I certainly do.” 

Jane moved toward the door. “T can’t help feeling you’re 
making a mistake,” she said. “But PI] do the best I can.” 

Professor Martin opened the door for her. “T’m sure you 
will. AI you have to do is to go up there and be yourself, 
That's all Waverly asks of you.” 
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JANE looked over at the clock on Sheila’s desk. It said 
three-fifteen. The taxi which was to take her to the Johns- 
ville station would not be here for an hour. But since she 
had taken the afternoon off from her classes, she was all 
ready and had nothing to do but wait. 

She went over to the window and looked down on Indian 
River. The earlier drizzle had turned into a fine mist, but 
the sky was brighter than it had been at any time during the 
last week. Às 1f to make up for their delay, the spring rains 
had been torrential. Mr. Tinker had told her they were the 
heaviest he remembered in his years at Waverly. 

Patches of the tall fence that marked off the forbidden 
territory were visible through the foliage of the trees on 
the Bluffs. Jane’s eyes searched the ground in the out-of- 
bounds area. It was soft and spongy and a few patches had 
sunk so much it was noticeable even from here. No one in 
his right mind would want to ride à horse over that turf 
now, fence or no fence. 

She turned back to the room. Three-twenty. It might be 
wise to carry her raincoat, just in case. She got it out and 
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threw it on the bed next to her open bag. She checked to be 
sure she had packed everything. Then, picking up her new 
formal, she folded it carefully and put it on top. It was some 
kind of white fluffy material with a French name. Ann 
had helped her select it and Dad’s surprise check had made 
it possible. When Jane had written her father that she was 
going to the Forum, he had sent the check with the message, 
“Buy yourself something pretty to wear to the reception. 
And don’t forget we’Il have our ears glued to the radio to 
hear that speech.” 

Jane took the copy of her speech out of her pocketbook. 
Although she knew it perfectly, she glanced over it again. 
Ît was not a satisfactory job, but it was the best she could 
do. It didn’t sound 2 bit like herself. It was labored and 
stilted, as 1f she were trying hard to make an impression by 
putting together a lot of high-sounding phrases she didn’t 
mean. But despite frequent temptations to throw it aside 
and try again, she had decided to let it stand. And now, of 
course, it was too late to change. 

The clock said three-thirty-five. She closed the lid of her 
bag. As she bent over to snap the lock, she heard someone 
running up the stairs. Sheila came in. She slammed the door 
and fell back against it, her eyes wide with fright. In her 
hand she clutched the rumpled pages of a newspaper. 

“What's the matter?” Jane asked. 

Sheila came over and, holding up the newspaper, pointed 
to a photograph on the front page. It was Mike and his 
dancing partner. Jane took the paper and read the caption. 
“Dancers go to Coast for featured role in Warner’s next 
musical. Michael Blane and Carmen Gonzalez on possible 
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way to stardom. They were married yesterday before they 
boarded their plane for Hollywood.” 

Jane read the rest of the story quickly, skipping the de- 
tails to grasp the salient points. She was not surprised. She 
had always known that when the time was right for him, 
Mike would do something like this to Sheila. But she sympa- 
thized with her roommate. She knew how it was when you 
cared about someone. 

“Pm sorry,” she said. “Tm awfully sorry.” 

“Sorry!” Sheila screamed the word. “What’s there to be 
sorry about? He did what he wanted, didn’t he? That's 
what we’ve all got to do, isn’t it? What we want!” 

She sank down on the bed and her head fell forward. 
Jane wished she would cry and get rid of some of her mis- 
ery. But Sheila just sat there with a wild, dazed expression, 
and twisted and untwisted her fingers. 

Jane glanced at the clock. À quarter to four. She should 
be taking her bag downstairs soon and checking to see if 
any last minute instructions had been left in the office for 
her. But she could not leave her roommate in this condition. 

Sheila got up and went to her closet. She yanked out her 
jodhpurs and a red sweater. Quickly she slipped off her 
dress and got into them. She sat on the floor and pulled on 
her riding boots. Jumping up, she snatched up her riding 
Crop. 

Jane was behind her. “Yow’Il break your probation,” she 
said. 

Sheila turned and looked at Jane as if she were seeing her 
through a fog. “What do I care about my probation? Mike 
did what he wanted to and lm going to do what I want to.” 

“Mr. Tinker won't let you,” said Jane. | 
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“Hes not at the stables. This is the afternoon he goes to 
Johnsville to order supplies.” Sheila’s voice was mechanical 
and absent-minded. 

Jane grabbed her arm. “You’ll be sent home from 
Waverly.” | 

“What do I care?” 

Jane shook her roommate. “Sheila, don’t be foolish. Any- 
one who would do a thing like Mike did isn’t worth it.” 

Sheila wrenched herself free and, before Jane could stop 
her, ran from the room. Her boots clattered on the stairs 
and a door slammed. 

Suddenly Jane thought of the spongy and sunken spots 
in the fenced-off area. She had forgotten to warn Sheila 
about them. And Sheila would jump the fence. There was 
no question about that. In her right mind she was a good 
enough horsewoman to know she should not go over, but 
today she would ride the way she always did when she 
wanted to get her troubles out of her system, oblivious to 
everything around her. She’d take the fence without think- 
ing. She’d ride like a person in a dream. Jane glanced at the 
clock. Three-fifty-five. There wasn’t time to change her 
traveling suit. She’d have to go the way she was. She ran 
down the hall to Ellen’s room, praying she would be there. 
When she saw Ellen at her desk, she let out a gasp of relief. 

“I thought you’d left for New York,” Ellen said. 

“Something’s happened to Sheila,” Jane said. “T can’t ex- 
plain now. My taxi will be here in about twenty minutes. 
Take my bag and other stuff down, put it in the taxi and 
tell the driver to come down to the stables for me. Be sure 
he understands and don’t tell anyone else a word about it.” 

Ellen got up from her desk and, with a puzzled expres- 
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sion, repeated Jane’s instructions. Jane ran down the hall 
and out of the building. She raced all the way to the stables. 
Black Midnights stall was empty. She snatched a halter 
from the hooks. While she slipped it on Miss Charity she 
talked to her, saying, “No time for a saddle today, old g1rl. 
We’Il have to go Indian fashion. And we’ve got to keep our 
heads.” It was difficult to keep her movements sure and 
calm, but she forced herself to do it. It would be disastrous 
to excite the sensitive Miss Charity. She led her out of the 
stables and swung up on her back. They walked a few yards 
before Jane brought her bare hand down hard against the 
mare’s flank. Miss Charity neighed in surprise but she gal- 
loped ahead. Although she was thin from the long winter 
indoors, Jane pushed her as much as she dared. She talked 
to her, telling her that everything was all right, and the 
horse responded. They galloped at full speed along the 
sumach-covered trail. For two miles they followed the 
muddy prints of Black Midnight’s hoofs. Jane thought, I 
hope [’m not too late. 

Just then she caught sight of Sheila’s scarlet sweater and 
flowing black hair ahead of them. Jane called to her. She 
paid no attention, leaning forward and urging Black Mid- 
night to greater speed. Sheila and Black Midnight rose 
higher and higher on the path along the Bluffs. Jane 
thought, l’ve got to stop her before she reaches that fence. 

She called Sheïla’s name again. This time she slowed up 
for an instant. Black Midnight reared and faced diagonally 
across the path. It took Sheila a moment or two before she 
could get her horse headed back in the right direction. By 
then Jane had gained a good one hundred yards. Another 
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outburst of temperament on Black Midnight’s part and Jon 
would catch up with them. 

Sheila, however, kept a firm rein on her horse. She did 
not give him a fraction of an inch, but urged him toward 
the crest of the Bluffs. Jane saw Sheila dig her heels into 
Black Midnight’s ribs and swerve him to the right. They 
were headed directly for the fence. 

Jane bent low over Miss Charity’s outstretched neck and 
whispered, “Come on, Angel! This is one race we’ve got to 
win!” As if in answer to her plea, the mare’s ears went back 
flat against her head and she flew over the ground. Jane 
turned hér to the right and Miss Charity’s nose almost 
touched Black Midnight’s flank. The fiery gelding sensed 
their presence behind him. He tried to turn but Sheila 
brought her whip viciously down on his hindquarters. The 
lash cracked like a shot. Black Midnight neighed his pained 
response, but Sheila pulled him up for the jump. 

Miss Charity was neck and neck with the gelding. Jane 
firmly clutched Miss Charity’s mane in her left hand, 
dropped the halter strap, wrapped her legs around the 
mare’s middle, and leaning far to the right grabbed Sheïla’s 
bridle reins. Sheila turned her attention from Black Mid- 
night and brought her riding crop down on the back of 
Jane’s hand. The whip raised angry welts but Jane held on. 

“Let go!” Sheila screamed. “Let go!” Her dazed expres- 
sion had changed to frenzy. She leaned over and tried to 
pull the reins from Jane’s hand. Jane swerved sharply to 
the left and, putting the full force of her strength into her 
hands, swung Black Midnight around after her. The stretch 
was a long one. Something seemed to snap in the middle 
of her back and she felt an excruciating stab of pain. 
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“What's the matter with you?” screamed Sheila. “Let go 
of my reins.” 

Jane blinked:back tears of. pain. “Take a look over that 
fence,” she shouted. Sheila turned and looked. Both girls 
stared at the sunken ground. “If Black Midnight had landed 
on that turf, it would have caved in under you.” 

Jane’s back throbbed. She tossed Sheil:’s bridle reins to 
her. Sheila rode over to the fence and took another look at 
the ground as if she couldn’t believe what she had seen be- 
fore. She turned and stared at Jane. The frenzy had left 
her face, but Jane could not make out what she was think- 
ing behind her furious eyes and grim mouth. Without a 
word, she turned and rode back toward the stables. Jane 
watched her flowing hair and scarlet sweater until they dis- 
appeared. 

The throbbing in her back was so severe she thought she 
was going to collapse. Ï mustn’t, she thought. She leaned 
over and said to Miss Charity, “We’ve got to get back to 
make that train, but take it easy, old girl.” 

She rested her hands on the mare’s neck and leaned far 
forward to ease the strain on her back. The ride seemed 
endless although it could not have taken more than ten 
minutes. When she led Miss Charity into the stables, Sheila 
stood in front of Black Midnight’s stall. She hung up her 
saddle and bridle and walked past Jane without looking at 
her. 

Jane took the halter off Miss Charity. Her back sent out 
needle-like pains that forced her to grip the framework of 
the stall for support. A horn honked outside. Common sense 
told her that she should stop at the infirmary and have her 
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back taped. I can’t, she thought. I haven’t time. l’1l miss my 
train. 

She went out and climbed into the taxi, nodding to the 
driver who held the door open. As she eased herself into the 
seat, she couldn’t suppress a groan. The driver leaned for- 
ward. “Something wrong, Miss?” 

She shook her head. “Tve got to catch the five thirty-two 
out of Johnsville. We’Il just about have time to make the 
station.” 
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EVEN the pains in her back, which had been increasing 
in severity since yesterday afternoon, could not overshadow 
Jane’s interest in the scene about her. With its gothic win- 
dows and crystal chandeliers, its satin brocaded draperies 
and famous murals, the banquet room of the Berkley-Plaza 
looked like a setting out of some fabulous romance. 

But the occupants were very much in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The collece delegates were seated at tables on the 
main floor. At a long table on a raised platform sat the 
guests and speakers of the Forum. With the help of the 
girls on each side of her, Jane identified the famous persons. 
The man with the shining bald head was Dr. Bramwell 
Tewksbury and the one with the hawklike nose, Dr. Sher- 
man Dodds, from a large university in the East. The timid- 
looking little man far to the left was president of a South 
American country. The tall, dignified man with the Van- 
dyke beard was a European ambassador, and the three 
smartly dressed women were internationally known jour- 
nalists. The others on the platform were an explorer, a 
radio commentator, a senator, and an historian. 
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AI morning the speakers had addressed them, standing 
before the moving microphone that carried their speeches 
on a nation-wide broadcast. The college girls listened in- 
tently to everything, making copious notes. Following the 
speeches there had been a brief recess for luncheon and a 
period devoted to answering questions from the floor. Now 
each girl was to have three minutes for her own remarks. 

Jane hoped she would not be the very last one. Her back 
troubled her so much that she wondered if she would be 
able to stand on her feet. She wished now she had taken 
time to have it taped. The pain was a peculiar one. It would 
go away for a while and then return with renewed strength. 

Jane forced herself not to think about the pain, and lis- 
tened to the Carpus Vogue mistress of ceremonies intro- 
duce the college delegates. The first girl told of her schools 
attempts to become familiar with the culture and daily life 
of other peoples as one way of insuring world peace. À cop- 
pery-haired girl told how her college promoted world gov- 
ernment by arousing alertness in the student body, and how 
they successfully used a radio program to do this. A tall, 
poised brunette described the work of the political associa- 
tion at her college, which was now studying the main- 
tenance of peace. On down through the list of schools the 
mistress of ceremonies went, calling on girls from every 
well-known woman’s college in the country. As Jane 
watched the earnestness of purpose, listened to the clear 
thoughts expressed by the girls, she found herself think- 
ing, If anyone needed proof that we’re a mature generation, 
this should give it to him. 

The speeches were something to measure up to. She 
looked down at the typewritten sheets in front of her and 
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felt more dissatisfaction with them than ever. It was just a 
speech she had written because she had been asked to do 
it for the Campus Vogue Forum. It lacked vitality and 
spontaneity. She was ashamed of it. Whenever there was a 
moment’s intermission in the flow of words from the other 
girls, she kept thinking about it and wondering if there 
wasn’t something she could do to inject life into her dull 
manuscript. À daring idea presented itself. Suppose she 
should speak extemporaneously? Then she would really 
give vent to some of her feelings. However, she dismissed 
the idea as preposterous. 

She looked around her at the tables. Each girl had her 
neatly typewritten speech in front of her, carefully pre- 
pared and memorized weeks in advance. If Jane tried to 
extemporize, she’d make her school and herself the laugh- 
ingstock of the Forum. 

For a half hour she struggled mentally with her own 
stubborn nature which rebelled against getting up and giv- 
ing the artificial, stilted speech she had prepared. Every so 
often her back would trouble her and she would wage two 
mental battles, one against the unconvincing speech and 
the other against the temptation to get up and leave the 
room because of the pain. 

Then, after all the waiting, her name was called so sud- 
denly she almost did not hear it. “Miss Jane Townsend, of 
Waverly, Vice-President of the International Relations 
Club of that school will talk to us.” The mistress of cere- 
monies paused and glanced at her paper to verify the an- 
nouncement. “Miss Townsend has chosen an important sub- 
ject—Woman’s Vital Role in Maintaining World Peace. ” 

There was scattered applause. The girls who shared the 
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hotel suite with her glanced over. The moving microphone 
came around to her place at the table. As she looked into 
it, the banquet hall faded from her vision and she was back 
home. She saw Dad sitting in his study next to the radio, 
and Tip stretched out on the floor, and Mrs. Norris stand- 
ing in the doorway with a tin of freshly baked cookies in 
her hand, and Jim sprawled out on the divan, and Bobby 
leaning against the bookshelves and grinning impishly at 
the radio. She gripped the table and stood up. The pain 
jabbed at her again and she braced herself against the table, 
leaning all her weight on her hands. The silly speech stared 
up at her. Then she made up her mind. There were some 
things you had to do because you couldn’t help it. “Per- 
sonal musts” someone had once called them. And this was 
hers. 

“Madam Chairman and friends,” she began. She leaned 
so hard on her hands that they stung, but it was the only 
Way she could remain standing. “T had a formal speech pre- 
pared.” She held it up with one hand, waved it to the audi- 
ence, and then tossed it aside. “It has a lot of big words in 
it and many high-sounding sentiments, which are all right 
so far as they go. The trouble is they don’t say exactly 
what I think. And this gathering isn’t worth the time and 
trouble and money it must have cost if we don’t say what 
we think.” For a moment she was conscious of all the faces 
turning sharply to look up at her. But she felt more at ease 
now that she was saying what she believed was right. 

“My topic is the vital place women can and must play in 
maiataining world peace. And I think I can tell you more 
about that if I tell you the story of a girl I know. Because, 
after all, world peace depends on the development of the 
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individual more than on any other one thing. This girl 
came from a small college town in the Midwest where her 
father was a professor. She didn’t want to come East to col- 
lege and she especially didn’t want to come to a girls col- 
lege. She let herself be sent because she seemed to have no 
choice in the matter. But she came with the idea she was 
going to hate it, that nothing at the school would make the 
slightest impression on her, and that she would return to 
her home unchanged, take her law work at her own State 
University, and open up shop out there afterward. She was 
firmly convinced that her home town was the finest spot 
on earth and that the whole world moved around that little 
community in the Midwest. | 

“For weeks she fought against the college. Then, grad- 
ually, a change began to take place in her thinking. For 
one thing, she met a lot of other girls. Some of them she 
liked.” Jane paused and looked away from the microphone 
at the upturned faces about her. The spacious hall was silent 
except for the sound of her own voice. “And some of them 
she didn’t.” The girls smiled and nodded knowingly. 

“But she learned they all had their own problems, some 
of them pretty big and serious ones, and finally she began 
to get the idea that the world wasn’t just a big ball that re- 
volved around the little town she had come from. She got 
so she actually cared what happened to the other girls. She 
learned that life is big and expansive and that you can’t cut 
it out from a tiny pattern and say, ‘There, that's the way 
my life is going to be, and that's that. ” 

À severe pain shot through her back and almost took her 
breath away, but she blinked and went on. “She learned no 
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one can live alone. When you’ve got neighbors, call them 
roommates or the people next door or a foreign country, 
you’ve got to care what happens to them. You can’t over- 
look them because they don’t do things the way you think 
they should. Vou’ve got to get along with them because 
what happens to them is part of what happens to you, and 
vice versa. It's one big universe and we can’t get out of it 
by crawling into a shell and pretending we don’t care 
about what’s going on around us.” There wasn’t much more 
to say. She took a deep breath and went on. 

“When her father said good-by to her just before she 
left for the East, he told her she had to stop trying to live 
in the world on a man's basis. He told her that the world 
needed intelligent women and they had a vital part to play 
through the womanly qualities they expressed. After a year 
at a woman's college, she learned what he meant. He meant 
that the world needs sympathy and understanding and for- 
bearance and love and kindness and all the other traits we 
usually associate with women, to balance the wisdom and 
strength and vigorous initiative we frequently associate 
with men. Humanity needs all these qualities, not just the 
masculine half of them. And we, as women, must give them 
to a tired and confused world.” 

She slumped into her chair. Her knees shook, and she 
had to clench her fists tightly in her lap to keep her hands 
quiet. The room suddenly filled with noise. It was some 
time before she realized it was the customary applause that 
followed every speech. | 

She sat motionless while the rest of the talks were given, 
not hearing a word of them. She was thinking of her own 
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speech and wondering if she had disgraced Waverly by her 
unorthodox remarks. Then her back began to bother her 
again and she tried to keep her thought on the vases of snap- 
dragons on the speakers’ table so as not to give in to it. At 
last the speeches wèére over. Without waiting for any of 
the girls, she hurried out of the hall and went to the ele- 
vators. She didn’t want to talk to anyone. 

In the suite she shared, she started dressing for dinner 
and the reception. As she took out her white dress and laid 
it across the back of a chair, the pain was so sharp that she 
cried out and leaned over the dressing table. When she 
opened her eyes, three of the girls had come in and were 
standing there looking at her. 

One of them came over and said, “Is something the 
matter?” 

“Yes,” she said. “It's my back. I guess l’Il have to give in 
to it after all. I was riding a horse . . .” She fell forward 
on the bed. 

“Goodness,” said one of the girls, “what shall we do?” 

“Get the house physician,” said another voice. 

“No,” said another. The voices got dimmer, but Jane 
could still make out some of the words. “Better call Miss 
Riddell, the Campus Vogue hostess. Her room is only two 
doors down.” 

“PII get her.” 

“It's a shame,” said another voice. It sounded like a new 
one to Jane, but they were all blended into one big voice 
now and she wasn’t sure. “Tsn’t she the girl from Waverly? 
The one who gave that perfectly marvelous speech? Yes, 
and I wonder if she was the. girl in the story. I suppose she 
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was. Well, it was one of the best speeches. It was real. 
A girl who can get up and talk like that, a girl who thinks 
like that, deserves a better break than to have this happen. 
Why, she’ll miss the dinner party and reception. I wonder 
how badly she’s hurt. Oh, here’s Miss Riddell now.” 
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JANE shifted to a more comfortable position on the 
wicker chaise longue. Up here on the sun deck of the in- 
firmary building, you had a bird’s-eye view of the campus. 
The grounds of Waverly were in full bloom. It was pleasant 
to see the girls in summer clothes, to hear the lawn mower 
at work not so far away, to draw in a deep breath of 
freshly cut grass and the sweet fragrance of the viburnum 
bushes. 

Jane picked up her leather writing case from the wicker 
table next to her. AÏl day she had been trying to write the 
letter and only two words were on the paper. “Dear Don.” 

Intending to try again, she reached for her fountain pen, 
but instantly her mind began its obdurate protest. Why 
should you write to him? If he really wanted to see you, he 
wouldn’t have stayed away. He didn't have to take you 
quite so literally, did he, when you said you never wanted 
to see him again? 

She set down the case and a bundle of newspaper clip- 
pings tumbled out. Picking them up, she thumbed idly 


through them. They were the accounts of the Carpus 
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Vogue Forum. Most of them made special mention of her 
speech as the outstanding contribution from the college 
delegates. She smiled. Yes, they were really talking about 
her, the girl who had rebelled so against coming to Waverly. 

À girl in a bright red sweater walked toward the library 
and Jane hunched forward to watch her, thinking for a 
moment that it was Sheila. But the girl was taller and 
stouter. Every day the crowd from Taylor Hall had been 
over to see her, but not once had Sheila come with them. 
The girls brought news of her, and they were excited and 
curious about the changes that were taking place in Sheila. 
She fraternized more with them. She stayed at Main Hall 
for the social hour after dinner and once she had treated 
them to an impromptu dance recital over which the girls 
had been wildly enthusiastic. If you stopped to talk with 
her, she gave you a civil answer. The girls freely discussed 
the reason for her new friendliness. With characteristic 
shrewdness, Kathie had offered the explanation that Sheila 
had gone so far in one direction she just had to swing to 
the other. It was clear that none of them, not even Ellen, 
knew what had happened that day on the Bluffs. 

Jane had asked the girls why Sheila never came with 
them. They had tried to persuade her, but she always had 
a good excuse—a paper to do or a quiz to study for or a 
rehearsal for the May Day pageant. Sheila was doing the 
choreography and directing most of the dances. But even 
so, Jane was not satisfied. She was eager to see for herself 
the change that had taken place in her roommate. 

She got up from the chaise longue and walked, à little 
stify, around the sun deck. It would be good to get back 


to her classes next week, especially with so many important 
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events on the college program. May Day and the formal 
dance were only two weeks off. She thought about that, 
wondering what she would do. Meredith had offered to ask 
her current boy friend to supply an escort for Jane. So had 
Pat, but Jane didn’t want a blind date, even if it were her 
only chance of going to the dance. 

I went on a blind date once, she thought. 

“It didn't turn out so badly, did it?” asked the inner 
voice. À 

“Oh, didn'’t it? It just about threw me for a loop, that's 
all.” | 

There was a sound behind her. She turned, expecting it 
to be the nurse with her midafternoon snack. She stared 
straight into Sheila’s face. For a long moment the girls. 
stood looking at each other. There was a new quietness in 
Sheila’s eyes and some of the strain had eased at the corners 
of her mouth. Her dark hair was wound into a neat figure 
eight at the nape of her neck. In her dancing shorts and 
halter, she looked like à little girl. 

“Hello,” she said. | 

Jane walked over to her. “Tve been sort of waiting for 
you,” she said. Sheila perched on the edge of the chaise 
longue and Jane sat down in the chair facing her. 

“Before I came over to see you, I wanted to think things 
over carefully,” Sheila said. “To be sure I was clear about 
everything.” She smiled, and there was none of the old bit- 
terness about it. “Tve done more thinking in the last few 
days than in my whole life.” She stared down at her strong 
legs stretched out in front of her. Except for those legs the 
girl was so fragile you wanted to put a protective arm 
about her. 
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“That—that day,” she said, “T went back to our room and 
fell down on my bed. Just exhausted. I lay there a long 
time. Thinking. About how you’d ridden out there and— 
and stopped me from jumping. And about the things you 
had been telling me all year. How you didn't like it when 
I messed up the room and how you refused all my bribes, 
and bawled me out after Thanksgiving and told me I ought 
to think about something beside my solid gold junk and 
Müke. At first, I was under the impression you thought you 
had the right to preach a lot of sermons because of the way 
you’d been brought up, to sort of weigh the difference be- 
tween right and wrong.” 

Sheila looked up into Jane’s eyes. “But as I lay there the 
things you’d said began to fit together. I saw you hadn’t 
been just preaching. You’d been trying to knock some sense 
into me. To sort of—well, save me from myself.” 

She reached up and pushed à loose hairpin back into the 
heavy knot of hair. “So finally T got up and washed my face 
and went down to tell Dr. Strothers what had happened.” 

“I wouldn’t have reported you,” said Jane quickly. 

“T know. But I wanted to tell her myself. Because it was 
right. You know, their silly old honor system.” She smiled 
and Jane smiled back. “T told her about all the times l’d 
jumped the fence and how you had saved me that after- 
noon.” Sheila stared out over the campus. “T was still pretty 
much upset about Mike, I guess, and I got awfully excited. 
I told her how I felt about my father. And that life was a 
mess. You just about got on your feet when someone 
hauled off and knocked you down again.” Sheila looked at 
Jane as if for encouragement to go on. Jane nodded. 

“Dr. Strothers said she wouldn’t report me to Student 
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Government. She’d assume the responsibility for what had 
happened. Called it an extenuating circumstance.” 

“T knew she’d understand,” Jane said. 

“But she talked to me a long time. She said everyone had 
troubles. Sometimes they ganged up on people the way they 
had on me, but that no matter how bad they were you 
could always come out on top if you didn't let them 
frighten you. She said the biggest obstacle in anyone’s path 
was fear and that if you stood up to things, faced them 
down instead of running away, nothing could hurt you. 
You were bound to come out on top.” 

Sheila leaned forward in her earnestness. “And you 
know, she gets her ideas over. It’s not just words with Dr. 
Strothers. You feel she’s proved what she says.” 

“Yes,” said Jane. “She’s like that.” She pulled a loose 
piece of straw from the arm of the chair. “She’s a fine 
woman.” 

“Yes, she is.” Sheila got up. “Before I go, I want to tell 
you that I never would have left you that afternoon if I 
had known you were hurt.” 

Jane BEPRER the arms of the chair and SE up. “I knew 
you wouldn’t,” she said. 
Sheila held out her hand. “Thanks for what you did. I 

realize now just how big a thing it was.” 

Jane clasped Sheïla’s small-boned hand. “You did me a 
couple of favors, too,” she said. “T never forgot that crack 
about being all head and no heart. l’ve got to admit I had 
it coming to me.” The two girls grinned at each other. 

“That’s the thing I admire most about you, Jane,” said 
Sheila. “You see things so straight. Even when you’re at 
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fault yourself.” She pulled her hand away and went to the 
door. Without looking back she left the room. 

Jane walked over to the rail of the sun deck. The sun, 
large and red, was low over the academic buildings. Down 
there, so far away you couldn’t see them, were the stables 
where Miss Charity waited for her. Over there was Taylor 
Hall where the gang was studying or having à bull session 
before dinner. She listened to the faint peals of the organ 
from across the campus and the tinny sound of the off-key 
piano in the physical education building. She looked over 
at the court of Main Hall, mellow with soft shadows made 
by the trees on its broad sweep of lawn. Inside her a com- 
motion stirred. It was a feeling so new to her that she could 
not define it, could not even give it a name. A tear trickled 
down her nose. 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!”” she said. 

She brushed her face dry with the back of her hand. 
Something Sheila had said nagged at her. “You see things 
so straight. Even when you’re at fault yourself.” 

She went over and picked up her writing case. She sat 
stify on the edge of the chaise longue and wrote quickly, 
surely. 


DEAR Do, 

There are so many things I could say about false pride 
and letting bygones be bygones. Also about the advantage 
of admitting when you’ve been wrong. All right, Î was 
wrong. Î do want to see you again. 

How about coming up for the May Day formal? Its the 
final social event of the year and I would like to see you 
once again before I go back home. Will you let me know 
right away if you can make it? Its a week from Friday. 
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Lots of the men come early for the May Queen ceremony 
and other events. À good time should be had by all. [When 
she came to the complimentary close, she hesitated for the 
first time. Then she decided to omit it entirely and she 
signed the letter] 

JuST PLAIN JANE. 
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IN THE stables, with Miss Charity’s head close to hers, 
Jane found quiet at last. Soon the horse show would be 
over and the girls would be coming back. Then she would 
have to go somewhere else. Today what she wanted most 
of all was to be alone. It was not an easy accomplishment 
on May Day with the whole college holding open house 
to its guests, but Jane had good reason to make the effort. 

When Don had not answered her letter, she had decided 
to have no part in the events, even though it was the big- 
gest day on the campus. She could not have entered the 
horse show anyway, because her back was not yet strong 
enough for riding. But she would not even go to watch the 
tennis matches or have a look at the exhibits on view 1in the 
art studios, the laboratories, the library, and the classrooms. 

Every residence hall was holding a reception. The high 
spots of the day were the crowning of the May Queen and 
the formal to be held in the gymnasium this evening. Al 
the girls and their boy friends would be there, but Jane had 
refused every offer to provide her with a man. 


À prolonged whoop was followed by loud +. 
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from the riding ring. She rubbed Miss Charity’s nose. “Tes 
over,” she said. The horse nuzzled under Jane’s arm. 
“You’ve had three apples already. Want to make yourself 
sick? It’s bad enough having one of us in the dumps.” 

She patted Miss Charity on the nose. “Behave yourself,” 
she said and went out the back door. 

Instead of taking the path to the campus, she headed for 
the bridle path. There she could be alone. She walked 
slowly along the sumach-bordered path. There was no 
reason to hurry. No one was making demands on her for 
entertainment as upon the rest of the girls. Even Ellen and 
Sheila were busy. Ellen’s boy friend had been monopolizing 
her ever since he arrived early this morning, and Sheila 
was engrossed in preparations for the pageant. 

“Now don't go feeling sorry for yourself,” said the inner 
voice. 

She pushed back one of the sumach bushes as it brushed 
against her face. But he might have answered my letter, 
anyway, she thought. He could have begged off for busi- 
ness reasons. Anything but this cold silence! 

“That's just what you wanted, 1isn’t it?” asked the inner 
voice. 

She didn't argue back. It was exactly what she had be- 
lieved she wanted—to be free of everything that would 
pull her back to Waverly next year. And Dad had given 
her the choice. After the speech she had made at the Carrpus 
Vogue Forum, he had written that he believed she had 
earned the right to decide whether she preferred to transfer 
to State next year. The trouble was that now she couldn’t 
truthfully say she didn’t want to return to Waverly. It had 
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grown on her. In the months she had been here, she had 
learned to love many things about it. 

However, if she came back here next year, it would be 
so much harder to forget Don. Everywhere she turned she 
would come face to face with a memory of him. Evenings 
she would sit in her room waiting for the loud speaker to 
call her to the telephone. Whenever she looked at Kathie, 
there would be the lively hazel eyes to remind her of Don. 
Without him, Waverly was unthinkable. 

She came out into the clearing that rose above the 
amphitheater. Sitting on a rock, she watched the activity 
below her. The stage crew, so far away they looked like 
tiny puppets, were putting the finishing touches on the 
scenery for the May Queen's pageant. Their voices echoed 
and re-echoed in the vast amphitheater. 

The underbrush around her sent out a woodsy fragrance 
that was cool and refreshing. She drank in the heavy per- 
fume of the flowers on the wild lilac bushes. It was lovely 
out here. But then, there were many lovely spots at 
Waverly. How she was going to miss them! Like a caval- 
cade, the highlights of her freshman year passed before 
her. Her first encounter with Miss Charity, the welcome 
dinner where she had met her own crowd, the Color Cere- 
mony with the lanterns flickering in the dark as she held 
tightly on to Sheila’s hand, T'hanksgiving when through 
Ellen’s eager eyes she got her first glimpse into the true 
meaning of Waverly, the first time she had looked into 
Don’s face in the living room at Taylor Hall, Christmas at 
Bright Vista and the New Year’s Eve dance, the Hayloft 
and the song, l’U Always Remember Tonight, the look 
on Don’s face when she told him she never wanted to see 
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him again, Professor Martin’s classes, the International Re- 
lations Club, the mad race on the Bluffs to save Sheila, the 
Campus Vogue Forum. And then there were the faces. Dr. 
Strothers’ filled with sympathetic understanding, Kathie’s 
with that mixture of shrewdness and animation, Mr. Tin- 
ker’s leathery skin topped by his bright red shock of hair, 
Meredith’s classic profile and Pat’s Dresden delicacy, Ann’s 
plain features which were completely overshadowed by 
her charm, Ellen’s face with the gentle eyes and sweet, sin- 
cere mouth. For a long time she sat there thinking about 
them all. 

The early arrivals began to walk down the grassy aisles 
of the open-air theater and take their seats. Jane got up. 
She could not bear to sit up here and watch the crowning 
of the Queen. She was upset enough as it was. She stood 
there wondering where she could go to be alone. There was 
no sense in returning to the campus. Someone was sure to 
find an extra man to take her to the formal tonight. The 
stables would be deserted now that the girls had left. So 
she turned back along the bridle path. 

She did not know exactly when she first realized that 
another person was on the bridle path, coming toward her. 
It was some time before she identified the sound as foot- 
steps. Who else would be walking out here today? She con- 
sidered stepping back into the bushes and waiting until 
whoever it was had passed by, but that would be foolish. 
There was nothing to run away from. 

She saw his feet and trousers first. There was something 
familiar in the way he walked. Then she stopped. No, it 
couldn’t be Don. But it was. It was! He had stopped, too, 
and stood there smiling at her through the sumach bushes. 
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“Hello,” he said. 

“Hello,” she called to him. “How did you know where 
to find me?” 

“Miss Charity didn't want to tell me, but I bribed her 
with an apple.” | 

She ran forward to meet him and he caught her by the 
hands. “Don,” she said. “I thought for sure you weren’t 
coming.” 

“Your letter followed me through four states,” he said. 
“When it caught up with me in Maryland this morning, I 
took the first plane.” 

There were several questions in her thought. Whether or 
not he was still angry and why he had stayed away so long. 
But she knew this was not the time to ask them. 

He pulled her to him and she willingly leaned against 
him. “My suit needs pressing,” he said. “And l’m dirty. 
But there’s one thing I want more than a shower.” 

“What's that?” she asked. 

He raised her chin and looked into her face. A tall 
sumach bush poked its branches between them. He pushed 
it away. “VIl show you,” he said, and he kissed her. 
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DON pushed his way through the crowd around the band- 
stand and reached Jane’s side. “Now, look,” he said. “Tve 
danced with a beautiful talking machine called Meredith 
and a vision of pastel loveliness named Pat and an awfully 
nice girl who answers to Ann. l’ve even danced with my 
own sister. When do I get one with my best girl?” 

Jane smiled up at him and handed over her dance pro- 
gram. Don scanned it. “Don't tell me I really get the next 
one with you! Why, it’s unbelievable!” 

“Yes,” she said. “You do.” 

“Wonderful. I hope it's a waltz.” 

The orchestra began to play, swinging into the timeless 
melody of The Merry Widow. “Your luck is holding out,” 
she said, as she slipped into Don’s arms. 

“T hope it holds out a little longer,” he said. “T hope the 
fellows who have the next four dances break their legs.” 

Jane laughed and Don led her across the floor. She looked 
around at the girls and their partners, trying to pick out her 
own crowd. It wasn’t easy. She thought, Everyone looks so 
different tonight. 
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“You look pretty different yourself,” said the inner 
voice. She glanced down at her white dress, the frothy one 
she had bought for the Carrpus Vogue Forum. She had let 
her hair down around her face the way Don liked it and 
she was wearing his earrings. 

She searched the floor until she found Sheila. There she 
was, the only girl on the floor with a spray of red camellias 
in her hair. 

“What are you staring at?” asked Don. 

“Sheila.” 

“Still worrying about her?” 

“No,” said Jane. “There’s no need to.” She waited until 
Don made a deft turn on the crowded floor. “Sheïla’s com- 
ing back to Waverly next year. She really wants to.” 

“And what about you?” he asked. “Are you coming 
back?” 

“If you’d asked me this morning,” she said, “Td have 
said no.” 

“But l’m asking you now.” 

“Yes, I think I will.” 

He pulled back and looked at her. “Why?” 

“Because I like it here,” she said, keeping her eyes on the 
satin lapel of his tuxedo. 

“Didn’t you like it this morning?” 

She looked up at him and his eyes were laughing. “Yes,” 
she said. “T liked it. But something was missing.” 

The orchestra swung into a popular South American 
song. | 

“T never did like tangos,” said Don. “Can’t we go some- 
where and talk? We haven’t been alone since early this 
afternoon.” 
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She thought it over. “There are the date rooms in Main 
Hall. But As be crowded, too.” 

“That's out.” Ar 

“We could pis a Salle À 

“Now there’s an idea,” said Don. 

As they walked out of the gymnasium, she said, “Look, 
there’s a full moon.” 

“You see, my luck is holding out,” said Don. He put 
his arm around her waist and they ran lightly down the 
steps. 

“The Loop will be crowded, too,” she said. 

“Then let’s not go there,” said Don. They linked arms and 
walked toward the gates of the college. Jane recalled the 
night she had come back along this road alone after she had 
told Don she never wanted to see him again. She thought, 
Pm certainly glad that’s behind me. 

They sat down on a stone bench near the gates. Jane 
noticed that the orchestra had stopped playing. She must 
listen for it to start up again since she was to have the next 
dance with Ellen’s boy friend. 

Don was talking. “Will you forget us Yankees once 
you’ve gone back to that wonderful Midwest of yours for 
the summer?” 

“You know I won't.” 

He pulled her closer to him. “Can I depend on it, Jane? 
Is it a promise?” 

“Its more than a promise. It's a fact.” 

“Good,” he said. “Will Jai write to me?” 

“If I get prompt answers.” 

“Suppose I should just happen to be sent out to the Mid- 
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west on business this summer?” he asked. “They’re talking 
of doing some television research in Omaha.” 

Jane sat quietly beside him, making little folds of her 
billowing skirt. This was something she hadn’t thought of. 
Don went on. “Would I be welcome in a certain university 
town out there?” 

“Yes,” she said, “you have a standing invitation to visit 
us. You’Il like Dad and my kid brother Tip, too. He’s a 
bug on radio. He’]l pester you with questions. And you’ll 
like Mrs. Norris’ cookies and her gingerbread and chicken 
pie.” Suddenly she thought of Bobby. What would she do 
with both Don and Bobby on her hands? 

Don sensed the significance of her hesitation. “Sure I 
won't be running into competition that's too stiff for me to 
handle?” he asked. 

“T don’t think you’ll have any trouble handling the com- 
petition,” she said. 

The strains of music came across the campus. “They’ve 
started playing again,” she said, jumping up. “We exchange 
this dance with Ellen and her friend.” 

“Let's stay here and give them a chance to dance with 
each other,” Don said. “They’Il probably be grateful to 
us.” | 

Jane shook her head. “Ellen would be hurt. And she’s the 
last one of my friends l’d do a thing like that to.” 

“AI right,” said Don, getting up. “This time my luck has 
gone back on me.” 

She started ahead of him, hurrying to reach the gym- 
nasium. “Were late already,” she called back over her 
shoulder. 

“Jane,” he said. 
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She turned and looked at him. “T don’t want to disap- 
point Ellen,” she said. 

He came up to her and grabbed her by the shoulders. “ 
just wanted to say”—he leaned his cheek against hers—“that 
I love you in that dress. There’s something about white 
that's so womanly.” 
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THE train slowed up and rounded the curve into Logan 
Junction. Jane got up and went down the aisle of the car. 
She was conscious of several heads turning to stare after 
her and she recalled Ellen’s parting words at Waverly, 
“My, but you look pretty in those new clothes.” And 
Kathie had added, “Those Midwestern hog callers will 
think you came straight from Paris. The labels practically 
hanging from your suit.” 

The train stopped. As Jane poked her head out, the 
prairie sun enveloped her in a wave of heat. She stepped 
down upon the glaring wooden platform and ran straight 
into her father’s open arms. Over one of his shoulders she 
reached out her right hand to a sun-bronzed Jim and over 
the other, her left hand to a grinning Bobby. 

“Gee, but it’s good to see you,” she said. “Gee, but l’m 
glad to be back!” She broke away from her father’s em- 
brace and said, “Let me get a good look at you, Professor. 
Why, you don't look a day older, honest injun.” 

Then she was conscious of attracting attention from 
others besides her family. Mr. Holmes, who did all the local 
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trucking, leaned on a big packing case and gaped at her. 
Elmer Harris, the station master, had come out of his cubby- 
hole and squinted over his spectacles. Even à couple of 
traveling men had forgotten their boredom long enough to 
gaze at the group in curiosity. Suddenly Jane missed some- 
thing. 

“Where’s Tip?” she asked excitedly. 

“Here I am.” 

She wheeled around and looked into the face of a tall, 
sedate young man whose glance met hers at eye level. 

“Gee whillikers!” she shouted. “You’re all grown up 

Dad and Jim put her bags in the trunk of the car and 
climbed in the front. Jane had already got into the back 
next to the window. Tip sat in the middle with Bobby on 
the other side. She was aware that they were looking at her 
with a new expression on their faces, and it made her feel 
like an outsider in her own family. 

While they drove along, she popped her head out of the 
window and chatted about the familiar landmarks. “There’s 
old Snoopy, Kimble’s wild Guernsey, still roaming the 
countryside like a gypsy.” And, “T see the Warners have a 
new silo,” and “The Paxtons have painted their house 
yellow. I liked it better white and green.” 

But when she turned back to them, they still stared at 
her. Jim had twisted all the way around in the front seat to 
have a good look. Dad stole as many glances through the 
mirror of the car as he dared, and Bobby craned his neck 
around the end of Tip’s nose so as not to miss a thing. 
However, it was Tip’s intent and uninhibited stare that 
forced her to stop chattering and face them squarely. 
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“AI right,” she said. “We’re the Townsends. Let’s stop 
pretending. Go ahead and say what you’re thinking.” 

Tip let out a sigh of relief so unfeigned that it brought 
a laugh from all of them. “You're different,” he said. 

“Its the hair-do,” said Bobby. “It's all over her face.” 

“les not just the hair-do,” said Tip. “Its something in- 
side her.” 

Jane met Dad’s glance through the mirror and turned 
away to look at the farm they were passing. She said, “T see 
Lester Jones has sowed this quarter section to corn this 
year.” 

They were quiet for a while until Jim said, “We were 
mighty proud cf you on the radio, Jane.” 

“Yes,” said Dad. “Tt was a fine speech.” 

Jane said, “Thank you,” and then there was another long 
silence. She thought, I can’t stand having them stare at me 
like this, picking me apart to see what’s happened. 

She was grateful when Tip a1sked, “Did you learn how 
to take care of babies, Jane?” 

She laughed. “No, of course not.” She hurried on to tell 
them as much as she could about Waverly and Miss Charity 
and the professors and the classes and the girls. “We had 
a regular gang on our floor in Taylor Hall,” she finished up. 
“I made a grand bunch of new friends.” 

They all looked away and she realized, too late, that it 
was not what she should have said. The buildings of State 
came into view. She thought, Thank goodness, this embar- 
rassing ride will soon be over. She was grateful when Dad 
took the short cut around the center of town. Soon they 
pulled up in front of the house and there was Mrs. Norris 
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on the porch in her printed rayon crepe, the one she saved 
for church suppers, and both her arms were open ready to 
grab Jane the moment she ran up the walk. 

Before she knew it they were inside, getting her bags up 
to her room and discussing what they were going to have 
for lunch and what they would do this evening, as if those 
were the most important topics in the world. And all the 
time Jane was trying to get used to it again, to come back 
to the cherished surroundings that had been so much a part 
of her she had not wanted to leave them. It was a strange 
experience, this coming back. She had thought it would be 
so easy, but it was going to take time. 

They had lunch outside on the terrace in the circle of 
white Adirondack chairs. Mrs. Norris served creamed 
chicken supreme on baked Virginia ham, and there were 
corn muffins and plenty of milk from Kimble’s farm and 
great big golden-brown disks of molasses cookies. While 
they ate, they admired the way Mrs. Norris’ pink and red 
geraniums bloomed in the white pedestal urn and how blue 
the sky was and the variety of clouds. They conjectured 
how hot it would be before the end of June and when 
they’d get the worst thunderstorm this year. Then they 
switched to gossip about State. Professor Godfrey had re- 
tired to become a gentleman farmer, and Professor Elliston 
had been offered the chair in history at a near-by univer- 
sity and his family was moving next week. There were five 
new scholarship funds and the library had received a gift 
of fifty thousand books from a wealthy alumnus. They 
talked about everything but the things they were thinking. 
Tip alone refused to take part in it, sitting there with an 
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unfinished cookie in one hand and a full glass of milk in 
the other. Not once did he take his eyes off Jane. 

At last lunch was over. Jane said she thought she should 
go upstairs and unpack. Bobby got up and said he had 
promised to help a neighbor mow his lawn, and Jim thought 
he ought to be getting out to Professor Godfrey’s new farm 
which he was helping to organize. 

Dad turned to Tip. “Mrs. Norris has a pile of cleaning 
up to do. Why don’t you give her a hand?” he said. 

It was easy to see Tip did not want to leave them, but 
he obediently crossed to the kitchen door, still carrying his 
cookie and glass of milk. 

Dad linked his arm through Jane’s and they left the ter- 
race. They went into the house and stopped by the newel 
post outside Dad’s study. 

“T don’t really want to unpack just now,” said Jane. “But 
I couldn’t stand it, the way you all stared at me.” She looked 
down at her suit. “I think l’Il get out of these clothes and 
put on my riding outfit.” Dad’s face was inscrutable. If he 
would only say something to let her know what he was 
thinking. “Maybe if I did my hair in pigtails and tied them 
across my head, it would help.” 

“Do you really think it would, Jane?” asked Dad. 

| “No,” she said. “Tip is right. The change is inside me.” 

He nodded. He reached over and put his hand over hers 
where it gripped the post. “I really like the new Jane,” he 
said. “‘She’s womanly.” 

Womanly. That was the word Don had used the night of 
the May Day formal. “T love you in that dress,” he had said. 
“There’s something about white that’s so womanly.” She 
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had been very careful not to mention Don to the others, but 
she would have to tell Dad sometime. The longer she put it 
off, the harder it would be. She turned around and looked 
into the dining room to be sure Tip was not quietly eaves- 
dropping. 

“There’s one friend I didn't tell you about,” she said. 
“A boy I met. Brother of one of my best girl friends at 
Waverly.” She stopped, embarrassed about going on, but 
suddenly Dad looked very reassuring. It was almost like old 
times to be talking to him like this. “He”’s in television,” she 
rushed on. “And he may have to come out here on busi- 
ness.” She emphasized the word “business,” trying to make 
it sound very convincing. “And, well,” she said, “T was 
wondering if we could entertain him a little while he’s out 
this way. Show him the University and . . .” She stopped 
again. 

For a moment she was afraid Dad would laugh at her. But 
he didn't. He said, quite seriously, “That's fine, Jane. We’Il 
be delighted to have him.” 

“Of course he could stay at the Madison House.” 

“Of course he couldn’t,” said Dad. “We’Il put Jim on a 
cot in Tip’s room and let your friend have Jim’s.” 

She squeezed Dad’s arm. “Thanks,” she said. “Thanks 
awfully.” 

“Tm glad your—your friend is coming out on business.” 
Dad emphasized the word exactly as she had done. Then he 
leaned forward and spoke close to her ear. “Bobby’s fine. 
We all like him. But the world is a pretty big sea and there 
are plenty of fish in it.” His eyes were lighted up with the 
old twinkle she was so happy to see. 
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She ran up the stairs and as she reached the top Dad called 
to her. She turned and smiled down at him. 

“You haven’t told me his name,” he said. 

“Don. Don Brighton.” 

“Don Brighton,” he repeated. He nodded and smiled 
back at her. “Is all right. I like it.” 

“And he’s descended,” she said, with as broad a grin as 
she could manage, “from a long, long line of Yankees.” 
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